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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1923* 


Members of the Association are requested to see that 
copies of monographs, studies or dissertations in the field of 
the Modern Languages which may appear in University series 
during the current year be sent to the editor of the appro- 
priate section of the American Bibliography. 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Of interest to English philologists are two titles in the 
general Germanic field, F. A. Woods, ‘Morphological Notes” 
(SP, xx. 99-109) and S. Kroesch, Germanic Words for ‘de- 
ceive’: A Study in Semantics (Johns Hopkins). Fr. Klaeber 
prints “Eine Bemerkung ;zum altenglischen Passivum” 
(ESt, tv. 187-95). R. G. Kent’s Language and Philology 
treats largely of the Latin element in English. O. B. Schlut- 


* Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodi- 
cals are referred to by the following abbreviations: PMLA, Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America; MP, Modern Philology; 
MLN, Modern Language Notes; MLR, Modern Language Review; JEGP, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology; MLJ, Modern Language 
Journal; SP, Studies in Philology; PQ, Philological Quarterly; Archiv, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen; ESt, Englische Studien; 
AnglB, Anglia Beiblatt; RR, Romanic Review; RHL, Revue d'Histoire 
Littéraire de la France; RLC, Revue de Littérature Comparée; ZRPh, 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie; Hisp, Hispania; RFE, Revista de 
Filologia Espafiola; SS, Scandinavian Studies and Notes; ASR, American 
Scandinavian Review. Titles appearing as theses or in the publications of 
universities are followed where possible by the name of the univeisity. 
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ter continues his “Weitere Beitrige zur Altenglischen Wort- 
forschung” (Anglia, xtvu. 34-52; 244-63; 287-8) and con- 
tributes brief notes to Neophilologus on “OE. pillspe, Soap 
for Removing Hair,” “Is There Any Evidence for OE. wear- 
gincel, butcher-bird?” and “‘Is There Any Real Evidence for 
an Alleged OE. whytel (quail)?” H. R. Patch and R. J. 
Menner have compiled “A Bibliography of Middle English 
Dialects” (SP, xx. 479-95) and Menner has reported “An 
Etymology for ME. olypraunce, AN. oriprance’ (MLN, 
xxxvi. 348-52). S. H. Bush prints an interesting list of 
“Old Northern French Loan-Words in Middle English” 
(PQ, 1. 161-72). Among more general etymological studies 
are F. A. Wood, “Augurs and Omens, Gods and Ghosts’’ 
(Manly Anniversary Studies, 328-39) and E. S. Sheldon, 
“Observations on Some English Etymologies”’ (Ibid., 362-73). 
Early occurrences of words are noted by O. F. Emerson, 
“Some Old Words” (MLN, xxxvitt. 378-80) and R. H. 
Thornton, “Soumarkee” (NV & Q, 12 S xu. 489). G. H. 
McKnight has published a volume with the title English 
Words and Their Backgrounds. R. Withington briefly notes 
the lack of ““Anywhich, Anywhy, and Similar Words” (MLN, 
xxxvill. 375-6) in our vocabulary. Tucker Brooke calls 
attention to “An Anomalous Elizabethan Relative Form” 
(Ibid., 373-4), whom constantly used as subject in a trans- 
lation of Machiavelii. Various syntactical matters are 
dealt with by J. F. Royster and J. M. Steadman, Jr., “The 
going-io Future” (Manly Ann. Studies, 394-403), A. H. Tol- 
man, “Sign-words and Pro-words in Modern English” 
(Ibid., 404-14), and K. Malone, “Finite Verb Categories” 
(Ibid., 374-82). C. M. Lotspeich, “The Trend of English 
Sound-Changes” (JEGP, xxu. 428-32), maintains that the 
changes in short vowels are the result of the same factors 
as those he fixed upon as responsible for the changes in long 
vowels (Cf. JEGP, xx. 208-12). G. Dewey investigates 
The Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds (Harvard) 
and E. W. Scripture writes of The Study of English Speech 
by New Methods of Phonetic Investigation. C. D. Buck 
discusses “‘The Letter Y” (Manly Ann. Studies, 340-50) and 
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W. F. Bryan contributes “Notes on the Founders of Pre- 
scriptive English Grammar” (Jdid., 283-93). R. H. Griffith 
quotes from an eighteenth century pamphlet in which 
consonantal correspondences are discussed ‘Before Rask 
and Grimm” (MLN, xxxvii. 371-3). T. A. Knott con- 
siders some “Aspects of Linguistic Research” (Manly Ann. 
Studies, 415-24). Among studies concerned with American 
English mention may be made of F. L. Mott, “A Word-List 
from Pioneer Iowa and An Inquiry into Iowa Dialect Ori- 
gins” (PQ, 1. 202-21; 304-10); E. C. Hills, “New Words in 
California” (MLN, xxxvim. 187-8) formed on the analogy 
of cafeteria, bakery, sanatorium; and W. A. Read, “Some 
Phases of American Pronunciation” (JEGP, xx. 217-44). 

American scholarship still shows a very limited interest 
in metrical studies. G. R. Stewart has published a disserta- 
tion on Modern Metrical Technique, as Illustrated by Ballad 
Metre, 1700-1920 (Columbia) and M. W. Croll has again 
raised the question of ‘“Music and Metrics: A Reconsidera- 
tion” (SP, xx. 388-94). J. Routh’s “Prose Rhythms” 
(PMLA, xxxviutt. 685-97) may be included here. 

In an effort to demonstrate the probable indebtedness 
of Old English literature to the early churchmen who came to 
the island A. S. Cook has published papers on ‘Theodore of 
- Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens” (PQ, 1. 1-25), “Hadrian of 
Africa, Italy, and England” (Jbid., 241-58), and ““Theodebert 
of Austrasia” (J EGP, xx. 424-7), a note suggested by Beo- 
wulf, 1202 etc. O. F. Emerson’s “Notes on Old English” 
(MLN, xxxvit. 266-72; Archiv, cxtv. 254-8) both concern 
lfric’s Hexameron and the Apollonius of Tyre. J. W. 
Rankin insists on the native and popular character of 
“The Hymns of St. Godric’”’ (PMLA, xxxvim. 699-711) and 
S.I. Rypins, defends the scribe of “The Old English Epistola 
Alexandri ad Aristotelem’” (MLN, xxxvimt. 216-20) and 
suggests a way of accounting for the Anglian forms. Fr. 
Klaeber makes a contribution “Zu Kénig A®lfreds Vorrede 
zu seiner tibersetzung der Cura Pastoralis” (Anglia, xtvu. 
53-65). Various Teutonic legends, found in some form in Old 
English, are studied in A. H. Krappe, “The Legend of Walter 
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and Hildegund” (JEGP, xxt1. 75-88), the same author’s The 
Legend of Rodrick, Last of the Visigoth Kings, and the Erman- 
arich Cycle, Heidelberg, and “A Romance Source of the 
Samson Episode in the pidreks Saga” (MLN, xxxvu. 
164-8) also concerned with the Ermanarich legend; E. G. 
Bashe, “Some Notes on the Wade Legend” (PQ, 11. 282-8); 
and H. Larsen, ““Wudga: A Study in the Theodoric Legends” 
(PQ, 1. 128-36). 

J. E. Wells has published his Second Supplement to a 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, containing 
additions and modifications to January 1923. J. S. P. 
Tatlock notes a surprising number of “Epic Formulas, 
Especially in Lazamon” (PMLA, xxxvim. 494-529) and 
further discusses ““Lajamon’s Poetic Style and its Relations”’ 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 3-11). In the field of the romance 
one of the most important contributions for many years 
is the late J. Douglas Bruce’s The Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance from the Beginnings down to the Year 1300, of which 
the first of two volumes has appeared (Hesperia, Erginz- 
ungsreihe, 8). Shortly before his untimely death Professor 
Bruce had suggested certain ‘Desiderata in the Investiga- 
tion of the Old French Prose Romances of the Arthurian 
Cycle” (MP, xx. 339-46). N. E. Griffin has published an 
important paper on “The Definition of Romance” (PMLA, 
xxxvitl. 50-70) showing that romance is often transplanted 
epic, among a people of different race or culture. J. R. 
Hulbert wrestles with “The Name of the Green Knight”’ 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 12-19) and in the same paper dis- 
cusses the source of the Arthurian background in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight. R. S. Loomis has provided his trans- 
lation of Tristram and Ysolt with an introduction and 
several valuable plates. The late Gertrude Schoepperle 
(Loomis), “Arthur in Avalon and the Banshee” (Vassar 
Medieval Studies, 3-25), traces parallels to the passing of 
Arthur in earlier Celtic tradition and T. P. Cross, “The 
Passing of Arthur” (Manly Ann. Studies, 284-94), independ- 
ently poiuts to the somewhat similar tradition in the Tdin 66 
Frdéich. W. A. Nitze continues his work “On the Chronology 
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of the Grail Romances” (Manly Ann. Studies, 300-14), 
and Cordelia S. Staring discusses The Mystic Meaning of the 
Grail Legend. M. W. Beckwith records some rather distant 
“Polynesian Analogues te the Celtic Otherworld and Fairy 
Mistress Themes” (Vassar Med. Studies, 29-55). Other 
papers dealing with Celtic traditions are A. C. L. Brown’s 
“The Wonderful Flower That Came to St. Brendan” (Manly 
Ann. Studies, 295-99) and W. F. Thrall’s “Clerical Sea Pil- 
grimages and the Imrama’”’ (Ibid., 276-83). A. H. Krappe 
redirects attention to the similarities between “The Legend 
of Amicus and Amelius” (MLR, xvut. 152-61) and the 
tale of the Two Brothers in Grimm and believes that some 
features of the latter indicate the older form of the Amis 
story. 

J. M. Steadman, Jr., “The Authorship of Wynnere and 
Wastoure and The Parlement of the Thre Ages: A Study in 
Methods of Determining the Common Authorship of 
Middle English Poems” (MP, xxt. 7-13), argues against the 
common authorship urged by Gollancz and Kélbing, and 
in “Notes on Wynnere and Wastoure’ (MLN, xxxvit. 
308-11) considers matters of text and vocabulary. Ruth 
W. Tryon prints with comment the more important ‘“Mir- 
acles of Our Lady in Middle English Verse” (PMLA, xxxvml. 
308-88) and R. E. Parker publishes ‘A Northern Fragment 
of The Life of St. George’ (MLN, xxxvut. 97-101) from 
Univ. of Minn. MS, Z 822 N. 81 (formerly Fhillipps 8122). 
H. E. Allen calls attention to “Some Fourteenth Century 
Borrowings from Ancren Riwle’’ (MLR, xvi. 1-8). J. W. 
Thompson, “The Origin of the Word Goliardi” (SP, xx. 
83-98) supplies important references before 1200 and suggests 
an etymology. J. Hinton offers extensive ‘““Notes on Walter 
Map’s De Nugis Curialium” (SP, xx. 448-68). L. B. 
Hessler notes occurrences of “The Latin Epigram of the 
Middle English Period” (PMLA, xxxvii. 712-28) and 
J. R. Hulbert “Some Medieval Advertisements of Rome” 
(MP, xx. 403-24). C. H. Beeson writes on “Roger Bacon 
and the ‘Dialogues’ of Seneca” (Manly Ann. Studies, 243-53). 
‘On the early drama Karl Young, “Concerning the Origin 
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of the Miracle Play” (Ibid., 254-68), suggests a modification 
of Coffman’s views, and G. R. Coffman in “A Note Con- 
cerning the Cult of St. Nicholas at Hildesheim” (Ibid., 
269-75) shows a logical reason for its popularity in that place. 
W. K. Smart contributes an important paper on “The 
Castle of Perseverence: Place, Date, and a Source” (Ibid., 
42-53) and A. C. Baugh, “The Chester Plays and French 
Influence” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 35-63), offers evidence 
that the Chester plays had felt the influence of French 
tradition. 

Chaucer receives his usual attention. Edith Rickert 
would answer in the affirmative the question ‘“‘Was Chaucer 
a Student at the Inner Temple?” (Manly Ann. Studies, 
20-31). E. P. Kuhl revives Tyrwhitt’s identification of 
“Chaucer’s ‘My Maistre Bukton’” (PMLA, xxxvit. 
115-32) and supports it from the public records. J. S. P. 
Tatlock announces the completion of “The Chaucer Con- 
cordance” (MLN, xxxvim. 504-6). Anna T. Kitchel, 
“Chaucer and Machaut’s Dit de la Fontaine Amoureuse” 
(Vassar Med. Studies, 217-31), gives a useful outline of the 
poem, but her conclusion that Chaucer probably was in- 
fluenced by it needs t> be supported by additional evidence. 
W. P. Reeves suggests an interpretation of “Romance of the 
Rose, 1705” (MLN, xxxvmi. 124). W. C. Curry continues 
to draw the last full measure of deduction from Chaucer’s 
scientific allusions, in “O Mars, O Atazir” (JEGP, xxu. 
347-68) centering his attention upon The Man of Law’s Tale 
and in “Astrologising the Gods” (Anglia, xtvm. 213-43) 
upon The Knight’s Tale. In “Fortuna Maior [Troilus, 
III. 1420)” (MLN, xxxvut. 94-6) he differs with Skeat in 
his astrological interpretation, and in ‘‘Chaucer’s Science 
and Art” (Texas Rev., vit. 307-22) states some general 
considerations in his views of the relation of Chaucer to 
medieval science. R. M. Garrett, “ ‘Cleopatra the Martyr’ 
and her Sisters” (JEGP, xxi. 64-74) and D. D. Griffith, 
“An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women” 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 32-41) both attempt explanations of 
the poem, the latter considering it a martyrology of Love 
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constructed with many analogies to Christian worship. 
A. S. Walker, “Note on Chaucer’s Prologue” (MLN, xxxvi. 
314) reasons from A. 276-7 that the date should be put 
1385 or 1386. O. F. Emerson, “Some Notes on Chauce 
and Some Conjectures” (PQ, mu. 81-96) suggests textual 
interpretations and an explanation of the ‘preestes thre.’ 
T. A. Knott, “Chaucer’s Anonymous Merchant” (PQ, 1. 
1-16), illustrates from contemporary evidence the class to 
which Chaucer’s merchant belonged. Carleton Brown, 
“William Herebert and Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale” (MLN, 
xxxvi. 92-96) finds a pre-Chaucerian instance of the 
miracle in the form used by Chaucer, and E. P. Kuhl pub- 
lishes ‘‘Notes on Chaucer’s Prioress’” (PQ, 11. 302-9) inter- 
preting allusions. Other textual points are discussed by 
G. L. van Roosbroeck, “Under the Sonne he loketh” 
(MLN, xxxvimt. 59) and H. R. Paich “Under the Sonne”’ 
(Ibid., 60); Laura A. Hibbard, “Chaucer’s ‘Shapen was my 
sherte’ ”’ (PQ, 1. 222-5); W. C. Curry, “The Bottom of Hell” 
(MLN, xxxvut. 253); J. S. P. Tatlock, “Chaucer’s Whelp 
and Lion” (Ibid., 506-7); and R. M. Garrett, ‘Chaucer in 
Minnesota” (Dialect Notes, v. 245), the last recording 
pig’s eye (Cf. C. T., A. 3268) as current in Minnesota for a 
flower (the ¢rillium), a meaning that fits the line remarkably 
well. Our Chaucer survey may be concluded with M. P. 
Whitney’s “Queen of Medieval Virtues: Largess” (Vassar 
Medieval Studies, 180-215) and T. S. Graves’ ““Some Chaucer 
Allusions (1561-1700)” (SP, xx. 469-78). 

H. E. Sandison finds “En Mon Deduiit a Moys de May, 
The Original of Hoccleve’s Balade to the Virgin and Christ” 
(Vassar Med. Studies, 233-45) and B. P. Kurtz, identifies 
“The Source of Occleve’s Lerne to Dye” (MLN, xxxviil. 
337-40). W. Farnham publishes a poem from Harl. MS. 
2320 on “The Dayes of the Mone” (SP, xx. 70-82). G. H. 
Gerould, “The Making of Ballads” (MP, xx1. 15-28), 
takes as his point of departure the diversity in good versions 
of the same ballad and emphasises the influence of tradition 
in their shaping, if not in their making. A. G. Brodeur 
compares “The Ballad of Ebbe Scammelson and the Lover’s 
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Return” (SS, vu. 179-200). A. H. Tolman and Mary O. 
Eddy collect a large number of “Traditional Texts and 
Tunes” (Amer. Jour. of Folk-Lore, xxxv. 335-434) including 
some versions of English ballads. N. C. Brooks, “‘Scogan’s 
Quem Quaeritis and Till Eulenspiegel” (MLN, xxxvu. 57), 
identifies the jest (Cf. MLN, xxxvm. 289). Miss Eliz. 
McCausland has edited The Knight of Courtesy and Fair 
Lady of Faguell (Smith). 

T. S. Graves has published his annual bibliography of 
“Recent Literature of the English Renaissance” (SP, 
xx. 244-92) and Hardin Craig suggests “Some Problems of 
Scholarship in the Literature of the Renaissance, particularly 
in the English Field” (PQ, 1. 81-99). W. L. Bullock finds 
“The Genesis of the English Sonnet Form” (PMLA, xxxvim. 
729-44) in Italian models which Wyatt could have known 
and which are in the form most commonly adopted by 
Wyatt. F. M. Padelford studies “The Scansion of Wyatt’s 
Early Sonnets” (SP, xx. 137-52) in the light of earlier Tudor 
verse. H. H. Hudson raises an interesting point in “Surrey 
and Martial” (MLN, xxxvim. 481-3), one of Surrey’s 
translations being found in print ten years betore it appeared 
in Tottel’s Songs and Sonnets. E. Greenlaw discusses 
“The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia’ (Manly Ann. 
Studies, 54-63). S. L. Wolff contributes a long paper on 
“The Humanist as Man of Letters: John Lyly” (Sewanee 
Rev., xxx1. 8-35) and W. P. Mustard comments on Lyly’s 
allusion to “Hippocrates’ Twins” (MLN, xxxvim. 313) in 
Euphues and his England. F. 1. Carpenter has published 
a very valuable Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser and has 
written on “Spenser Apocrypha” (Manly Ann. Studies, 
64-69). M. Y. Hughes tests the supposed relation between 
“Spenser and the Greek Pastoral Triad” (SP, xx. 184-215) 
and finds a much more immediate indebtedness to the 
Pléiade. E. Greenlaw writes on “Some Old Religious Cults 
in Spenser” (SP, xx. 216-43) and F. M. Padelford treats of 
“The Spiritual Allegory of the Faerie Queen, Book One” 
(JEGP, xxn. 1-17). D. T. Starnes in “Purpose in the 
Writing of History” (MP, xx. 281-300) traces the conception 
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of history from Greek times to Sidney as written to furnish 
examples of virtue to follow and of vice to shun. A. B. 
Stonex continues his study of “Money Lending and Money- 
lenders in England during the 16th and 17th Centuries” 
(Schelling Ann. Papers, 263-85) concerning himself in this 
paper with the non-dramatic literature. F. M. Albright 
continues her dispute with Pollard “Ad Imprimendum Solum 
Once More” (MLN, xxxvin. 129-40), H. E. Rollins edits 
A Handful of Pleasant Delights, and D. Bush notes “Some 
Sources for the Merry Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quicke 
Answeres” (MP, xx. 275-80). 

T. S. Graves has published some notes “On the Reputation 
of John Heywood” (MP, xxi. 209-13). J. R. Moore traces 
“The Tradition of Angelic Singing in English Drama” 
(JEGP, xxt. 89-99) as far as Marlowe. W. D. Briggs in an 
important article “On A Document Concerning Christopher 
Marlowe” (SP, xx. 153-9) shows that the sheets of the un- 
orthodox treatise supposedly belonging to Marlowe are 
bound up in reverse order and finds the original in passages 
quoted (for purposes of refutation) in a book published in 
1549, thus disposing of Marlowe’s authorship of the treatise. 
The same author comments on “‘Marlowe’s Faustus, 305-18, 
548-70” (MLN, xxxvur. 385-93) and A. Thaler, “Church- 
yard and Marlowe” (Ibid., 89-92), shows that Marlowe 
echoed Churchyard in a couplet of that play. G. F. Reynolds 
proposes “Another Principle of Elizabethan Staging” (Manly 
Ann. Studies, 70-77). K. J. Holzknecht, “Theatrical Bill- 
posting in the Age of Elizabeth” (PQ, 1. 267-81), proves the 
use of bills, discusses their character, where, when, and by 
whom they were posted, and finds in the Elizabethan age the 
genesis of all later practices. Lily B. Campbell has pub- 
lished her dissertation on Scenes and Machines on the English 
Stage during the Renaissance: A Classical Revival (Chicago). 

J. Q. Adams’ A Life of William Shakespeare is a book of the 
first importance. The same author writes in a lighter vein 
of “Shakespeare as a Writer of Epitaphs” (Manly Ann. 
Studies, 78-89). B. Maxwell collects “Further Seventeenth 
Century Allusions to Shakespeare” (MLN, xxxvi. 181-3) 
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and D. D. Ramsdell adds “Another (?) Shakespeare Allu- 
sion” (Ibid., 500-02). The anniversary of the First Folio 
has been celebrated in several popular articles, among which 
may be mentioned here Tucker Brooke’s “The Folio of 
1623” (Yale Rev., x11. 130-43), E. E. Stoll’s “On the Anni- 
versary of the Folio” (No. Am. Rev., ccxvitt. 646-59), and 
P. Kaufman’s “Celebrating the Tercentenary of a Famous 
Book” (Intern. Book Rev., 1. 25-27, 62-3). R. H. Thornton, 
“Shakespeariana: The Three Folios” (N & Q, 13 S 1. 249), 
reminds us that the left hand column in the first three 
folios is often dense while the right is sparse. D. E. Owen 
describes ‘‘Dr. Furness’s Method in Editing the New Vari- 
orum” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 227-32), Brander Matthews 
tells “How Not to Edit Shakespeare” (Lit. Rev., 11. 697-8), 
and T. M. Parrott, “Shakespeare Texts’ (Ibid., tv. 398), 
makes some strictures upon a certain type of editor. O. F. 
Emerson in “Shakespeare’s Sonneteering” (SP, xx. 111-136) 
discusses various questions including the date of the sonnets, 
their relation to Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, the reason 
for Shakespeare’s use of the Surrey form, etc. K. Malone 
has published the first part of his The Literary History of 
Hamlet. I. The Early Tradition (Anglistische Forschungen, 
59), this portion dealing with the origins of the story in 
early Germanic tradition. W. R. Mackenzie considers 
“Hamlet as a Man of Action” (Wash. Univ. Studies, x. 
103-41) and believes the conception of Hamlet as a p« ‘ hologi- 
cal case is the creation of the Romantic period ») . rot the 
traditional conception of the great interpreters us the part 
from Betterton to Kean. Mrs. G. S. Kingsland has printed 
her dissertation on The First Quarto of Hamlet in the Light 
of the Stage (Columbia). F. G. Hubbard defends ‘The 
Readings of the First Quarto of Hamlet’”” (PMLA, xxxvill. 
792-822) as an independent version to be considered as fully 
as Q2 and the Folios. H. Spencer, “Hamlet under the 
Restoration” (Ibid., 770-91) considers the Restoration text 
(1676) to be an adaptation by D’Avenant based on the 
Quarto of 1637. W. S. Fox believes Shakespeare was 
influenced by “Lucian in the Grave-Scene of Hamlet” (PQ, 
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um. 132-41). J. S. Kenyon, “A Note on Hamlet [I. ii. 39]” 
(PQ, 1. 71-73) suggests a plausible interpretation of ‘‘Fare- 
well, and let your haste commend your duty.” The late 
T. D. O’Bolger in “The Artist and His Technique” (Schelling 
Ann. Papers, 221-25) considers certain pronouncements of 
Shakespeare on his art. T. M. Parrott’s The Problem of 
Timon of Athens suggests that Timon is an unfinished play by 
Shakespeare finished by a fellow dramatist, possibly Chap- 
man. Edith Rickert, ‘Political Propaganda and Satire in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (MP, xx1. 53-87; 133-54), 
maintains that about 1595 Shakespeare’s dramatic power 
was enlisted to support the claim of the Suffolk heir, though 
subsequent revision has eliminated some of the evidence. 
H. T. Baker, “A Shakespearean Measure of Morality” 
(MLN, xxxvit. 18-22), discusses Measure for Measure; 
C. R. Baskervill portrays “Bassanio as an Ideal Lover” 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 90-103) according to the renaissance 
conception of true love; C. Stratton traces the management 
of “Act Four of The Merchant of Venice on the Stage” 
(Schelling Ann. Papers, 301-10); O. S. Coad asks ‘‘Was 
Macbeth Indebted to Henry VI?” (MLN, xxxvi. 185-7) 
comparing Lady Macbeth with the wife of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester in the earlier play; and A. R. Benham 
writes of “Shakespeare’s Henry IV and the Spirit of the 
Fifteenth Century in England” (PQ, 1. 224-8). M. B. 
Evans in two articles, ““Traditions of the Elizabethan Stage 
in Germany” (PQ, u. 310-04) and “Elizabethan Ghosts and 
Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig” (JEGP, xxtl. 
195-216), interprets Elizabethan drama by its reflection on 
the continent. R.K. Root notes that “Shakespeare Misreads 
Chaucer,” (MLN, xxxvi. 346-8), A. H. R. Fairchild 
considers the meaning of ‘“ ‘Mummy’ in Shakespeare” 
(PQ, 1. 143-6), D. Bush conjectures about “ ‘Runaway’s 
Eyes’ Again” (MLN, xxxvit. 32-34), and W. P. Mustard 
quotes English and classical verse to throw light, if possible, 
on “Shakespeare’s ‘Broom-groves’” (Ibid., 79-81). E. W. 
Scripture’s ‘Experiments in the Phonetics of Shakespeare’s 
Verse” (London Times Lit. Suppl., March 29, p. 216) has 
resulted in considerable discussion. 
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F. E. Schelling’s Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays 
covers a wider field. E. M. Albright interprets Robert 
Taylor’s The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl as “A Stage Cartoon 
of the Mayor of London in 1613” (Manly Ann. Studies, 
113-26). W. P. Mustard, “Notes on the Tragedy of Nero” 
(PQ, 1. 173-78), offers some striking classical parallels. 
H. D. Gray assembles the arguments connecting ‘“Beaumont 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen” (PQ, u. 112-31). A. R. 
Benham communicates four brief “Notes on Plays” (MLN, 
xxxvilt. 252) one of which calis forth a reply by T. W. 
Baldwin, “A Note on John Fletcher” (Jbid., 377-8). B. 
Maxwell, “Fletcher and Henry the Eighth’ (Manly Ann. 
Studies, 104-12), offers objections to considering the non- 
Shakespearean scenes the unaided work of Fletcher. T. S. 
Graves, “Jonson in the Jest Books” (Ibid., 127-39), collects 
the jests by or about Jonson in jest book literature. Two 
source studies of the seventeenth century Stonyhurst Pageants 
have appeared: Helen W. Cole, ‘The Influence of Plautus 
and Terence upon The Stonyhurst Pageants” (MLN, xxxvil. 
393-99) and Hardin Craig, “Terentius Christianus and 
the Stonyhurst Pageants” (PQ, 11. 56-62), the latter showing 
that the pageant of Naaman is a translation of the play 
Naaman in the Terentius Christianus of Cornelius Schonaeus 
(1592). 

J. H. Hanford has described “The Rosenbach Milton 
Documents” (PMLA, xxxviu. 290-96), five legal docu- 
ments having to do with certain properties in which Milton 
had invested. A. H. Gilbert discusses ‘“Milton’s Textbook 
of Astronomy” (Jbid., 297-307) with some of the things 
Milton got from it, and elsewhere discusses “The Outside 
Shell of Milton’s World” (SP, xx. 444-7). In “The Problem 
of Evil in Paradise Lost” (JEGP, xx. 175-94) he tries to 
explain Milton’s conception. W. H. Lowenhaupt considers 
the circumstances of “The Writing of Milton’s Eikonoklastes”’ 
(SP, xx. 29-51) and among other things shows by numerous 
parallels Milton’s indebtedness to a previous pamphlet in 
the dispute. Lane Cooper has edited a valuable Con- 
cordance to the Latin, Greek, and Italian. Poems of John 
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Milton (Halle, 1923). S. B. Hustvedt, “L’Allegro, 45-48” 
(MLN, xxxvin. 87-89) suggests that it is the Dawn that 
comes to the poet’s window. E. A. Hall presents parallels 
between “‘Comus, Old Wives Tale, and Drury’s Alvredus” 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 140-44). S. C. Chew, “Lycidas and 
the Play of Barnavelt” (MLN, xxxvim. 122), explains how 
the line from Lycidas got into the play through a mistake of 
Bullen’s, and W. MacKellar, “Milton, James I, and Purga- 
tory” (MLR, xvim. 472-3), shows that Milton had grounds 
for his statement that James sceffed at the Roman Catholic 
conception of Purgatory. 

R. G. Martin makes “A Critical Study of Thomas Hey- 
wood’s Gunaikeion” (SP, xx. 160-83), especially of the 
sources. R. S. Crane in a lengthy paper determines “The 
Relation of Bacon’s Essays to His Program for the Advance- 
ment of Learning” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 87-105) and 
M. W. Croll writes of “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, 
Bacon” (Ibid., 117-50). In the same volume G. W. McClel- 
land studies “John Brinsley and His Educational Theories” 
(pp. 189-212). “A Puritan Censor of the Stage” is the 
title of a posthumous article on Prynne by T. R. Lounsbury 
(Yale Rev., x11. 790-810). H. E. Roilins supplements his 
article in SP, xvin. 267ff by “The Commonwealth Drama: 
Miscellaneous Notes” (SP, xx. 52-69), some new, some well- 
known but conveniently gathered together. G. B. Churchill 
by a comparison with his sources appraises ‘The Originality 
of William Wycherley” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 65-85). 
A. F. White’s John Crowne—His Life and Dramatic Works 
(Western Reserve) appeared in 1922. J. J. Parry, ‘William 
Hemminge’s Elegy” (London Times Lit. Suppl., May 24, 
1923, p. 355), prints a poem from Malone MS. 14, and 
J. L. Hotson has collected data concerning ‘George Jolly, 
Actor-Manager: New Light on the Restoration Stage” 
(SP, xx. 422-43). 

L. I. Bredvold, ‘The Sources Used by Davies in Nosce 
Teipsum” (PMLA, xxxviu. 745-69), shows by unmistakable 
parallels Davies’ indebtedness to a treatise of Primaudaye 
translated into English in 1594 under the title The Second 
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Part of the French Academy. E. N. S. Thompson writes of 
an obscure Scottish poet, Robert Farlie, who stands “Be- 
tween The Shepheards Calender and The Seasons” (PQ, 
1. 23-30). L. I. Bredvold shows “The Naturalism of Donne 
in Relation to Some Renaissance Traditions’ (JEGP, 
xxiI. 471-502) and R. Jenkins discusses ‘“‘Drayton’s Relations — 
to the School of Donne, as Revealed in the Shepheards 
Sirena” (PMLA, xxxvim. 557-87). R.R. Cawley, “Drayton 
and the Voyagers” (Jbid., 530-56) shows further extensive 
indebtedness of Drayton to Hakluyt’s Principall Naviga- 
tions. A. H. Nethercot, “The Literary Legend of Francis 
Quarles” (MP, xx. 225-40), traces the reversals of judgment 
concerning Quarles as a poet. The same author similarly 
pursues “The Reputation of Abraham Cowley (1660-1800)” 
(PMLA, xxxvim. 588-641), and A. C. Judson in a more 
popular vein writes of “Abraham Cowley in Arcadia” (Se- 
wanee Rev., xxx. 220-6). H. E. Rollins continues his 
publication of broadside ballads in a volume entitled Cavalier 
and Puritan: Ballads and Broadsides Illustrating the Period 
of the Great Rebellion, 1640-1660 and in “Ballads from 
Additional MS. 38, 599” (PMLA, xxxvim. 133-52). E. N.S. 
Thompson finds “The Source of The Courtier’s Calling 
[1675]” (MLN, xxxviit. 124-5) in a French courtesy book 
published ten years earlier. Hardin Craig discusses ““Hudi- 
_ bras, Part I, and the Politics of 1647” (Manly Ann. Studies, 
145-55). R.D. Jameson, “Notes on Dryden’s Lost Prosodia” 
(MP, xx. 241-53), shows that the contents of Dryden’s lost 
work on prosody can be rather fuily inferred from the two 
hundred or more references scattered through his writings, 
and G. R. Noyes favors the identification of “ ‘Crites’ in 
Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poetry’ (MLN, xxxvuti. 
333-37) with Roscommon. R. P. McCutcheon treats 
“John Houghton, A Seventeenth-Century Editor and 
Book-Reviewer” (MP, xx. 255-60); and T. S. Graves collects 
references to “Some Pre-Mohock Clansmen” (SP, xx 
395-421) as they occur in seventeenth century literature. 

E. Colby, “Two Slices of Literature’ (MLN, xxxvutt. 
473-80), uses two decades of the eighteenth century (1730-50) 
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to illustrate his belief that literary history properly written 
should show literature as an integral part of the thought and 
temper of the age. W. E. Alderman analyzes “‘The Style of 
Shaftesbury” (Jbid., 209-15) and measures ‘The Significance 
of Shaftesbury in English Speculation” (PMLA, xxxvim. 
175-95). E. A. Tiffany, “Shaftesbury as Stoic” (Ibid., 
642-84), shows that Stoic philosophy underlies all of Shaftes- 
bury’s thought. R. ?. McCutcheon, “Addison and the 
Muses Mercury” (SP, xx. 17-28), makes it very probable that 
Addison was familiar with an essay on old English ballads 
that had appeared in this periodical. A. E. Longueil writes 
on “The Word ‘Gothic’ in Eighteenth Century Criticism” 
(MLN, xxxvut. 453-60). G. Sherburn contributes ‘Notes 
on the Canon of Pope’s Works, 1714-20” (Manly Ann. 
Studies, 170-79). R. H. Griffith treats “Pope’s Satiric 
Portrait of Addison” (Texas Rev., vii. 273-84) and discusses 
the literary affiliations of “Hogarth’s ‘Distressed Poet’ ” 
(Manly Ann. Studies, 190-96). Rose H. Wollstein collects 
English Opinions of French Poetry, 1660-1750 (Columbia). 
A. D. McKillop has published “The Romanticism of William 
Collins” (SP, xx. 1-16) and “A Bibliographical Note on 
Collins” (MLN, xxxviit. 184-85). R. S. Crane has a note 
on “Gray’s Elegy and Lycidas” (MLN, xxxvim. 183-84) 
and O. Shephard identifies “A Youth to Fortune and to 
Fame Unknown” (MP, xx. 347-73) with Richard West. 

J. W. Krutch, “Governmental Attempts to Regulate the 
Stage after the Jeremy Collier Controversy” (PMLA, 
Xxxvill. 153-74), shows partly from unprinted Chamber- 
lain’s records and other documents that Collier was the 
acknowledged leader who focused upon the drama the ten- 
dency of the age towards moral reform and that the general 
result was a gradual but steady improvement in the moral 
tone of plays. W. EF. Schultz’s dissertation studies Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera: Its Content, History and Influence (Yale) 
and D. H. Stevens notes ‘Some Immediate Effects of The 
Beggar’s Opera” (Manly Ann. Studies, 180-89) on social 
and political history. C. W. Nichols shows by parallels 
that “Fielding’s Tumble-down Dick” (MLN, xxxvill. 
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410-16) is a close parody of Pritchard’s The Fall of Phaeton. 
The same author in “Fielding and the Cibbers’” (PQ, «. 
278-89) concludes that Fielding’s satire was not perscaal 
but was directed against the Cibbers’ professional activities 
R. Guiet notes “An English Imitator of Favart: Isaac 
Bickerstaff” (MLN, xxxvim. 54-56) and B. V. Crawford, 
“The Dance of the Kings” (PQ, m. 151-53), gives an account 
of the revel that is al!ded to in the Rehearsal. T.S. Graves 
prints a score of reierences to “Strolling Players in the 
Eighteenth Century” (V & Q, 13 S. 1. 6-7), to which E. 
Colby adds “The Inchbalds Strolling into Glasgow” (Ibid., 
343-4) and “Melodrama at Glasgow” (Jbid., 364-66). J. 
Goebel comments on “The Dutch Source of Robinson Crusoe”’ 
(JEGP, xx. 302-13). W. A. Eddy has published a disser- 
tation on Gulliver’s Travels, A Critical Study (Princeton) 
and in “Cyrano de Bergerac and Gulliver’s Travels” (MLN, 
xxxvill. 344-45) he calls attention to a new source. H. S. 
Hughes gathers the evidence for “English Epistolary 
Fiction before Pamela” (Manly Ann. Studies, 156-69). 
C. H. Huffman writes on The Eighteenth-Century Novel in 
Theory and Practice (Virginia). Fielding items are C. W. 
Nichols, ““A New Note on Fielding’s Historical Register” 
(MLN, xxxvut. 507-08) and H. S. Hughes, “A Dialogue— 
Possibly by Henry Fielding” (PQ, 1. 49-55). O. F. Emerson 
contributes uotes, chiefly bibliographical, concerning ‘‘ ‘Monk 
Lewis’ and the ‘Tale of Terror’’’ (MLN, xxvmi. 154-59). 

R. S. Crane has investigated “The Diffusion of Voltaire’s 
Writings in England, 1750-1800” (MP, xx. 261-74) and has 
collaborated with J. H. Warner in “Goldsmith and Voltaire’s 
Essay sur les Moeurs” (MLN, xxxvit. 65-76), showing that 
Goldsmith borrowed from Voltaire’s Essai for his earlier 
history of England (1764)—sometimes scattered observations 
which he combined with similar notes from other books, 
sometimes whole paragraphs closely translated. P. H. 
Houston has published Doctor Johnson: A Study in Eighteenth 
Century Humanism. M. Bailey, “Boswell as Essayist”’ 
(JEGP, xxi. 412-23), examines certain views expressed 
by J. T. T. Brown in the Scottish Historical Review for Janu- 
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ary, 1921. E.S. Allen comments on “‘Chesterfield’s Objection 
to Laughter” (MLN, xxvit. 279-87) as a social indiscretion. 
E. D. Snyder has dealt with The Celtic Revival in English 
Literature, 1760-1800 and H. Chinard, “Jefferson and 
Ossian” (MLN, xxxvi. 201-05), prints three letters, 
including one by James Macpherson, concerned with 
Jefferson’s request for a copy of the Gaelic originals of Ossian. 
Margaret S. Carhart is the author of The Life and Work of 
Joanna Baillie (Yale). C. B. Cooper considers ‘“The Ideas 
of Captain Thomas Morris” (Manly Ann. Studies, 197-203), 
an eighteenth century poet practically unknown to literary 
history; and E. Colby reprints a list of “Eighteenth Century 
Children’s Books” (N&Q, 13 S. 1. 389-90). G. L. Kittredge, 
“Percy and His Nancy” (Manly Ann. Studies, 204-18), 
presents some interesting items connected with Bishop 
Percy’s famous little song. J. G. Fletcher writes on “‘William 
Blake” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxvut. 518-28), and T. T. Stenberg 
has a note on “Blake’s Indebtedness to the Eddas’”’ (MLR, 
xvi. 204-06). G. L. Marsh’s examination of ““The Text of 
Burns” (Manly Awm, Studies, 219-28) shows that a sound 
critical text is not yet available. D. B. Shumway writes 
of “Thomas Campbell and Germany” (Schelling Ann. 
Papers, 233-61) and A. M. Turner notes ‘“Wordsworth’s 
Influence on Thomas Campbell” (PMLA, xxxviit. 253-66). 

J. M. Beatty, Jr. discusses “The English Lake District 
before Wordsworth” (So. Ail. Qu., xxu. 331-44). J. P. 
Blickensderfer in “One Impulse from a Vernal Wood” (Wash. 
Univ. Studies, x. 155-64) returns to the question of Words- 
worth’s attitude towards books (cf. American Bibliography, 
1922, p. 14). A. F. Potts has prepared a critical edition of 
The Ecclesiastical Sonnets of William Wordsworth (Cornell) 
and A. C. Babenroth studies English Childhood: Words- 
worth’s Treatment of Childhood in the English Poetry from 
Prior to Crabbe (Columbia). M. H. Shackiord offers an 
interpretation of “‘Wordsworth’s Michael” (Sewanee Rev., 
xxxI. 275-80); N. F. Adkins examines ‘‘Wordsworth’s 
Margaret or The Ruined Cottage” (MLN, xxxvin. 460-66) 
in comparison with Paul et Virginie; B. S. Allen finds 
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“Analogues of Wordsworth’s The Borderers’ (PMLA, 
XXXvill. 267-77) in novels of the period similarly written to 
refute the doctrines of Godwin’s Political Justice. Miss 
Shackford writes also of “Wordsworth’s Italy” (Jbid., 
236-52) and E. C. Punn contributes ““Notes on Wordsworth” 
(MLN, xxxvu. 246-7), especially two letters concerning a 
change which Wordsworth made in the text of one of his 
poems at the suggestion of his American friend, Professor 
Reed of the University of Pennsylvania. F. B. Snyder 
makes a list of ‘“Wordsworth’s Favorite Words” (JEGP, 
xxII. 253-56) which brings out their Teutonic character and 
which incidentally does not correspond with similar lists 
compiled for other poets. J. M. Beatty, Jr., “Lord Jeffrey 
and Wordsworth” (PMLA, xxxvitt. 221-35), helps us to a 
more reasonable understanding of Jeffrey’s criticism. 
G. M. Harper discusses “Eugénie de Guérin and Dorothy 
Wordsworth” (Ailan. Mo., cxxxt. 649-57). R. H. Thornton 
prints a “Letter of Mary Wollstonecraft” (N&@Q, 12 S. 
xu. 331); W. C. Durant asks for information about “Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Gilbert Imlay” (Jbid., 511) for use in 
a forthcoming edition of Godwin’s Memoirs of the Author of a 
Vindication of the Rights of Women; and R. L. Rusk follows 
“The Adventures of Gilbert Imlay (Indiana Univ. Studies, 
No. 57). G. M. Harper considers various problems con- 
nected with “The Wordsworth-Coleridge Combination” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxxt. 258-74). J. L. Haney prints “The 
Marginalia of S. T. C.” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 173-80), 


‘supplementing the list in his Bibliography of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. A. D. Snyder contributes ““A Note on Coleridge’s 
Shakespeare Criticism” (MLN, xxxvim. 23-31), especially 
as it anticipates the modern psychological approach, and 
W. Graham discusses “Contemporary Critics of Coleridge 
the Poet” (PMLA, xxxvit. 278-89). A. M. Turner notes 
both the similarities and the differences between ‘Words- 
worth and Hartley Coleridge” (JEGP, xxi. 538-57). Two 
studies of wider scope are R. M. Alden, “The Romantic 
Defence of Poetry” (Schelling Ann. Papers, 19-33) and F. A. 
Waterhouse, Random Studies in the Romantic Chaos. 
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“The Poet Shelley’s Ancestors in Newark,’ New Jersey, 
have been more definitely established by M. J. Herzberg 
in the Newark Evening News, June 29, 1922, p. 14. W. E. 
Peck shows that “The Biographical Element in the Novels 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley” (PMLA, xxxvut. 196-219) 
is fairly extensive, Shelley and various friends being repre- 
sented. Ruth S. Granniss has compiled for the Grolier 
Club A Descriptive Catalogue of the First Editions in Book 
Form of the Writings of Perce Bysshe Shelley. W. E. Peck 
makes some observations “On the Origin of the Shelley 
Society” (MLN, xxxvim1. 159-63) and submits a list of the 
“Publications of the Shelley Society” (London Times Lit. 
Sup., Nov. 11, 1923, p. 790) with a request for additions and 
corrections. His “Note on Shelley” (Lit. Rev., Nov. 3, 
1923, p. 221) republishes a description of Shelley from 
The Literary and Pictorial Repository, 1838. E. H. Hespelt’s 
“Shelley and Spain” (PMLA, xxxvu. 887-905) considers 
the question: to what extent did Spain interest Shelley? 
E. Buceta considers more generally “E] Entusiasmo por 
Espafia en Algunos RomAnticos Ingleses” (RFE, x. 1-25). 
W. E. Peck, “Shelley Defends Keats” (MLN, xxxvut. 
443-45), publishes passages from unpublished notebooks of 
Edward Williams. A. B. Benson writes of ‘Catherine 
Potter Stith and Her Meeting with Lord Byron” (So. Ad. 
Qu., xx. 10-22), including some unpublished letters, and 
C. A. Krummel connects “Byron and Goethe” (Jbid., 
246-56). W. Graham, “Robert Southey as Tory Reviewer” 
(PQ. 1. 97-111), traces Southeys connection with the 
Quarterly Review and his unprogressive resistence to the 
great changes that marked the growth of English freedom. 
H. T. Stephenson is the author of The Ettrick Shepherd: 
A Biography (Indiana Univ. Siudies, No. 54). R. H. Thorn- 
ton prints a “Letter of Hood to Mack Lemon (undated)” 
(N&Q, 12 S. xm. 509). P. Kaufman again directs attention 
to “John Foster’s Pioneer Interpretation of the Romantic” 
(MLN, xxxvi. 1-14). G. R. Potter in “Did Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes Believe in the Evolution of Species?” (MP, 
xx. 89-100) concludes that Beddoes was moving towards 
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such a belief, but had scarcely attained it. S. B. Hustvedt 
discusses certain points in connection with “George Borrow 
and His Danish Ballads’ (JEGP, xxu. 262-70). S. T. 
Williams rounds up the various articles, etc., constituting 
“The Literary Criticism of Sidney Smith” (MLN, xxxvin. 
416-19) and writes of ““Walter Savage Landor as a Critic of 
Literature” (PMLA, xxxvitt. 906-28). He is also the 
author of a volume of Studies in Victorian Literature. O. C. 
Levi collects ““Ruskins Thoughts on Poetry” (Sewanee Rev., 
xXxxI. 426-45) and Mabel Davidson recalls “A Lady Who 
Deserves to Be Remembered” (Ibid., 287-95), Mary Aitken, 
Carlyle’s niece, amanuensis, and nurse. 

R. H. Thornton prints a “Letter of Maria Edgeworth to 
Mr. Hunter, 1818” (N&Q, 12 S. xm. 488) and a “Letter of 
Thackeray to Mark Lemon (undated)” (Ibid., 472). R. 
Withington, “A Literary Alphabet” (MLN, xxxvin. 
440-42), hazards a guess as to the identity of the various 
persons represented by letters in Thackeray’s On Ribbons. 
Eva M. Campbell prints a note “On the Title Our Mutual 
Friend” (MLN, xxxvut. 250-51); W. W. Huse, “Pickle and 
Pickwick” (Wash. Univ. Studies, x. 143-54), shows interest- 
ing similarites of plot and incident between Dickens’ novel 
and Peregrine Pickle; and G. R. Potter in “Mr. Pickwick, 
Eminent Scientist, and His Theory of Tittlebats’” (PQ, 
11v 48-55) suggests the possible indebtedress of Dickens to 
the satires of John Hiil on the Royal Society. P. C. Kitchen, 
“Dickens, David Copperfield, and Thomas Holcroft’’ (Schel- 
ling Ann. Papers, 181-88) points out the source of a seemingly 
autobiographical episode in David Copperfield. E. Colby 
writes on “Thomas Holcroft—Man of Letters” (So. Ad. 
Qu., xxu1. 53-70). Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa 
Blagden have been edited by A. J. Armstrong (Privately 
printed, Baylor Univ. Press, Waco, Texas). F. T. Russell, 
“Browning’s Account with Tragedy” (Sewanee Rev., XXxI. 
86-99), does not give Browning a very high place in tragedy. 
A. R. Benham’s “Shelley and Browning” (MLN, xxxvui. 
503) is a brief note on Shelley’s influence on Browning in his 
conception of the function of a poet. T. T. Stenberg offers 
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“A Word on the Sources of The Charge of the Light Brigade’’ 
(Ibid., 248-50). G. R. Elliott discusses “The Arnoldian 
Lyric Melancholy” (PMLA, xxxvit. 929-32). G. T. 
McDowell’s “The Treatment of the Volsunga Saga by 
William Morris” (SS, vu. 151-68) shows that Morris has 
trebled his source and transformed it into a Neo-Romantic 
poem. A. E. Trombly shows that “A Translation of Ros- 
setti’s’ (MLN, xxxvin. 116-18) purporting to be from 
Leopardi is really from Arnault. Fannie E. Ratchford bases 
her “Swinburne at Work” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 353-62) on 
changes in Swinburne MSS. in the Wrenn Library, and in 
“Swinburne’s Projected Triameron” (Texas Rev., 1x. 64-74) 
discusses the collection of prose tales projected by the poet. 

In the contemporary field J. D. Ferguson, “Rudyard 
Kipling’s Revisions of his Published Work” (JEGP, xxu. 
114-24), shows the importance Kipling attaches to revision, 
sometimes making rather extensive alterations. K. Wheatley 
shows that the first two stanzas of ‘Ernest Dowson’s 
Extreme Unction” (MLN, xxxvin. 315) are translations 
of a passage in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. S. T. Williams 
notes some “Aspects of the Modern Novel” (Texas Rev., 
vit. 245-56) and Joseph Hergesheimer writes a critique of 
“George Moore” (Lit. Rev., Dec. 15, 1923, pp. 361-62). 
C. Weygandt’s “The Art of Joseph Conrad” (Schelling Ann. 
Papers, 319-41) is an extensive critical survey of Conrad’s 
novels, and E. Colby’s “‘A Sample of Bibliographical Meth- 
od” (Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., Xvt. 118-46) is mostly 
concerned with Conrad. Mention may also be made of 
G. B. Dutton’s ‘Romance and Mr. Walpole’’ (Sewanee Rev., 
XXxI. 178-86). 

It remains to add a few titles of wider or more general 
scope. Archer Taylor’s Northern Parallels to the Death of 
Pan” (Wash. Univ. Studies, x. 3-102) includes thirty variants 
from the British Isles. The same author, “The Burning of 
Judas” (Ibid., x1. 159-86), collects the popular customs 
connected with the burning of effigies of Judas at various 
times in the Easter season. P. F. Baum traces the tradition 
of “Judas’ Sunday Rest” (MLR, xvit. 168-82) and its 
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connection with St. Brendan. Allison Gaw is the author 
of a suggestive paper on “Centers of Interest in Drama, 
Dramatic Tension, and Types of Dramatic ‘Conflict’ ” 
(Schelling Ann. Papers, 151-72). C. E. Whitmore asks 
“Is Printed Drama Drama?” (So. Qil. Qu., xxt1. 228-45) 
and Brander Matthews has published a book of essays 
called Playwrights on Playmaking, and Other Studies of the 
Stage. R. Faries, 2d, has written a dissertation on Ancient 
Rome in the English Novel: A Study in English Historical 
Fiction (Pennsylvania). B. V. Crawford treats ‘““The Use 
of Formal Dialogue in Narrative” (PQ, 1. 179-91) and E. B. 
Billups discusses ‘“‘Some Principles for the Representation 
of Negro Dialect in Fiction” (Texas Rev., vit. 99-123). 
J. W. Beach points out “New Intentions in the Novel” 
(No. Am. Rev., ccxvit. 233-45). J. S. Spencer publishes a 
volume of essays under the title of the first, The Friar in 
Fiction. L. Mumford’s The Story of Utopias and J. O. 
Hertzler’s The History of Utopian Thought treat the same 
theme. Lane Cooper’s An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 
A. L. Carter’s “Falling as a Theme in Literature” (MLN, 
xxxvitt. 340-43), J. E. Spingarn’s “The Growth of a Literary 
Myth” (Freeman, vu. 181-83), and S. T. Williams’ ‘Leslie 
Stephen” (London Mercury, vit. 621-34) treat a variety 
of topics. R. R. Aurner’s “The History of Certain Aspects 
of the Structure of the English Sentence” (PQ, m. 187-208) 
has an historical interest. W. O. Sypherd discusses “The 
Place of the Book of Luke in Literature” (Schelling Ann. 
Papers, 311-18). Finally, we may close this year’s survey 
with the titles of three volumes of essays: J. Collins, The 
Doctor Looks at Literature; C. C. Van Doren, A Roving Critic ; 
and John Erskine, The Literary Discipline. 
; AtBert C. BAUGH 


II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In A History of the American Drama from the Beginning 
to the Civil War, Arthur Hobson Quinn has provided an 
exact and comprehensive survey of our dramatic history 
from colonial days to the time of Boker and Boucicault, 
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together with a useful bibliography and an alphabetical list 
of plays. The history of the American short story is treated 
in two books: The Development of the American Short Story, 
by Fred Lewis Pattee, a fairly detailed account that follows 
the leading movements and writers from Irving and “The 
Arrival of the Annuals” to “O. Henry and the Handbooks”; 
and The Advance of the American Short Story, by Edward 
J. O’Brien, a much briefer work primarily designed “‘to set 
down an impression” of dominant forces and tendencies. 
The Novel of Democracy in America (Johns Hopkins diss.), 
by Alice Jouveau DuBreuil, aims to demonstrate that such 
a genre exists and that it has reflected the progress of demo- 
cratic ideas in this country. Jay Broadus Hubbell in 
Virginia Life in Fiction (Columbia diss.), seeks to show 
‘thow Virginia settings have been handled by various writers 
of fiction.” 

From these studies of literary forms we may pass to 
other works of. large scope or diversified contents. Bliss 
Perry, in The Praise of Folly and Other Papers, includes 
studies of R. H. Dana, Jr., Lowell, Emerson’s Journals and 
Phi Beta Kappa oration, T. W. Higginson, Burroughs, 
Woodrow Wilson as man of letters, and ‘“‘Literary Criticism 
in American Periodicals,”’ of which the last will be especially 
valuable to the student. William Lyon Phelps, in Some 
Makers of American Literature, devotes chapters to Franklin, 
Edwards, Cooper, Webster, Lincoln, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Mark Twain. The Roving Critic, Carl Van Doren, wanders 
from Whitman, Howells, and Mark Twain to the Sa:urday 
Club, Kentucky folk-lore, and ‘‘the worst American book” — 
Milo Erwin’s “Bloody Vendetta.” Stuart P. Sherman, in 
The Genius of America: Studies in Behalf of the Younger 
Generation, which he describes as a kind of sequel to his 
Americans, approaches from various angles “that con- 
tinuous power of the national life in the existence of which 
all our great men appear but as momentary eddies and 
transient formations in the current.’’ Norman Foerster has 
made a study of Nature in American Literature, endeavoring 
to trace the effects upon our literature of the fact that it 
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developed in an age of romanticism and science. Mary 
Austin, in The pr a Rhythm, sets forth the hypothesis 
that “American ppetry must inevitably take . . . the 
mold of Amerind veyse, which is the mold of the American 
experience shaped by,the American environment,” and offers 
examples of “Amerigdian Songs” and original “Songs in 
the American Mann.” Mrs. Austin has also written on 
“Sex in American L¥erature” (Bookman, tv. 385-393). 
H. L. Mencken continijs to assail “The American Tradition” 
(Lit. Rev., 1v, 277-27 and to revise The American Lan- 
guage in the light of the reviews of this valuable book. 
Edgar P. Billups discusses “Some Principles for the Repre- 
sentation of Negro Dialect in Fiction” (Texas Rev., vin. 
99-123). John C. Mendenhall presents “Ballad Notes 
Taken in Bucks County, Pennsylvania” (Schelling Ann. 
Papers, 213-219). 

Studies of individual authors—in addition to those 
included in the foregoing general works and collections of 
essays—have, as usual, been numerous. One of Gamaliel 
Bradford’s Damaged Souls is Thomas Pa.ne. Charles 
Brockden Brown, a Critical Biography is a Columbia disser- 
tation by David L. Clark. Whitney Hastings Wells presents 
parallelisms between (Melville’s) ““Moby Dick and Rabelais’’ 
(MLN, xxxvit. 123). Poe’s Politian: an Unfinished Tragedy 
(Columbia; Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, Richmond), edited 
by Thomas Ollive Mabbott, is the first edition of this 
important if crude fragment; the text is followed by variorum 
readings, and critical apparatus. Three studies of Poe are 









by Paul E. More; and “Quantity and 
#sthetic’” (310-335), by Norman Foerster. 


Rev., 11, 918), and Margaret Emerson Bailey \n “Dove and 
Raven (Atlantic cxxxtt. 647-656) speculates eatertainingly 
cn Poe’s relation to Mrs. Whitman, the “dove.’} The Park- 
man centenary has called forth a number of estimates, 
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among them “Francis Parkman” (Lit. Rev., tv. 37-38), 
William Macdonald. Hamlin Garland’s slight introduction 
to The Autobiography of David Crockett may be mentioned. 
Luther Emerson Robinson’s Abraham Lincoln as'a Man of 
Letters is a compilation of Lincoln’s writings that emphasizes 
their literary quality. Arthur Hobson Quinn introduces us 
to “George Henry Boker— Playwright and Patriot” (Scrib- 
ners, LXXt1I. 701-715). On Emerson, there are two studies: 
The Relation of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Public affairs 
(Kansas), by Raymer McQuiston, and Emerson’s Theories 
of Literary Expressions (Illinois), by Emerson Grant Sutcliffe. 
Lowell is the subject of two short papers by Killis Camp- 
bell, “Three Notes on Lowell’ (MLN, xxxvu, 121-122) 
and “Lowell’s Uncollected Poems” (PMLA, xxxvit. 933- 
937). “Jones Very” (Howard College Bull, txxx, 42-66) 
(1922) has been studied by Percy P. Burns. John Erskine 
joins those whc have speculated on ‘“‘Whitman’s Prosody”’ 
(SP, xx, 336-344). The satirical aspect of Whitman’s work is 
discussed by Emory Holloway, ‘Whitman as Critic of Ameri- 
ca” (Ibid., 345-369); on a related theme is the article by 
Cleveland Rodgers entitled ‘Walt Whitman, the Politician” 
(Lit. Rev., tv. 57-58). In “The Birth of a Bible” (Texas 
Rev., vit. 21-31) Will Hayes deals with the genesis of 
Leaves of Grass. A Symposium of some interest is James 
Waldo Fawcett’s “One Hundred Critics Gauge Walt Whit- 
man’s Fame” (Times Book Rev., June 10). Vachel Lindsay, 
“Walt Whitman” (New Rep., xxxvu. 3-5) finds him “as 
big a poet as his most emphatic admirer makes him out to 
be,” but perhaps throws more light on himself than on 
Whitman. “Thomas William Parsons” (Chile Club and 
Omar Khayyam Club) is a pamphlet by Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlain. John Beaty is the author of John Esten 
Cooke: Virginian. Stuart P. Sherman has re-edited The 
Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller. ‘Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Brother” (Aélantic, cxxx1. 20-27) by Henry Tracy Knee- 
land deals with James Hearn. The contents of Father Tabb: 
A Study of His Life and Works, with Uncollected and Un- 
published Poems, by Francis A. Litz, are sufficiently indi- 
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cated by the title; the author has collected nearly a hundred 
pages of hitherto unpublished poems. Mark Twain’s 
Speeches have been edited in chronological order by his 
biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine; a considerable amount 
of new material is included. Henry Seidel Canby ccatributes 
a short paper, “Mark Twain” (Lit. Rev., 1v. 201-202). 
Six “Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney” (Bookman, tvt. 
705-709) have been brought together by Michael Earls; 
Coletta Ryan also publishes an article on ‘Louise Guiney’s 
Own ‘Patrins’ to a Younger Friend’ (Times Book Rev., 
June 3). “Henry James’ has been studied by Van Wyck 
Brooks in three papers: ‘“The First Phase,” ‘“The American 
Scene,” and “An International Episode” (Dial, txxiv. 
433-450, txxv. 29-42, 225-238). Robert Herrick tells of 
“A Visit to Henry James” Yale Rev., x11. 724-741), and 
Dorothy Bethurum discusses “Morality and Henry James” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxxt. 324-330). New O. Henry material 
is contained in a number of The Mentor (x1, no. 1) devoted 
to reminiscences by friends and relatives; in “Crossways of 
‘Roads of Destiny’ ”’ (Times Book Rev., June 3), by George 
MacAdam; in a revised edition of the pamphlet of ““O. Henry 
Papers” issued by his publishers; and in a book of Post- 
scripts by O. Henry, edited by Florence Stratton, made 
up of his Houston Post contributions. The title of “O. 
Henry—A Contemporary Classic” (S. Atlantic Qu., xxtI. 
270-278) suggests the point of view of the writer, Archibald 
Henderson. Llewellyn Jones has discussed “Adelaide Crap- 
sey: Poet and Critic’ (North Am. Rev., ccxvu. 535-543). 
Thomas Nelson Pige. A Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman, by 
his brother Rosewell Page, is a short and somewhat rambling 
book; ““Thomas Nelson Page. An Appreciation” (Scribners, 
Lxx1. 75-80) is also the subject of an article, by Armistead 
C. Gordon. Some of the authors in the foregoing record of 
individual studies reappear, together with many others, in 
several recent books of reminiscence. Maud Howe Elliott, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, in her memorial volume, 
Three Generations, has written a book rich with impressions 
of a bewildering long line of American authors, from Bret 
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Harte to Henry James and those still living—impressions 
made readily accessible by a full index. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Gilder’s successor as editor of the Century, had made, 
in Remembered Yesterdays, a valuabie contribution toward 
the history of American publishing, and has given many 
reminiscences of Holland, Gilder, Stockton, Emerson, 
Lowell, Whitman, etc. Another chapter in publishing history 
abounding in reminiscences of American writers is Henry 
Holt’s Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. Still another 
book of this kind is A Publisher's Confession, by Walter 
Hines Page, originally published anonymously and now 
republished under the author’s name. 

This brings us to the twentieth century, and to a host of 
articles and books of which only the most important can be 
mentioned. Arthur Hobson Quinn, Contemporary American 
Plays, prints five plays with an introductory chapter on 
“The Significance of Recent American Drama.” Mr. 
Quinn also has an article entitled “Modern American 
Drama” (Eng. Jour., x11, 653-662). About one-third of 
Louis Untermeyer’s New Era in American Poetry has been 
retained in the revision under the new title, American 
Poetry Since 190t'. Amy Lowell writes on ‘““Two Generations 
in American Poetzy” (/’-w Rep., xxxvu. 1-3). Addison 
Hibbard deals with the poetic movement in the South in 
“The Lyric South” (Lit. Rev., tv. 1-2). Fred Lewis Pattee 
has discussed “The Present State of the Short Story” (Eng. 
Jour., xu. 439-449). Twelve American novelists have 
collaborated in a book, The Novel of Tomorrow and the 
Scope of Fiction. Carl Van Doren has written on ‘‘Ameti- 
can Realism” (New Rep., xxxtv. 107-109), and Helen 
McAfee on “The Literature of Disillusion’ (Adantic, 
CxXxxII. 225-234). Percy Boynton has continued his series 
on “American Authors of Today” (Eng. Jour., xt. 24-32, 
117-125, 180-188, 259-265, 325-333, 407-415), with papers on 
Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkington, Theodore Dreiser, 
James Branch Cabell, The Short Story, The Drama. In a 
similar series Carl Van Doren takes for his subjects Robert 
Frost, H. L. Mencken, E. W. Howe, Carl Sandburg, and a 
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group of “Manhattan Wits” (Century cv. 629-636, 791-796, 
cvr. 151-156, 786-792, cv. 309-315), Lloyd Morris has 
written a little book on The Poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, interpretative and critical, containing a detailed 
bibliography; another study, ‘“Edwin Arlington Robinson” 
(Lit. Rev., m1. 781-782), is by Arthur W. Colton. ‘Willa 
Cather” (Lit. Rev., tv. 331-332) is a study by T. K. Whipple, 
and “Sherwood Anderson” (Dial, txxv. 243-246) a study 
by Alyse Gregory. Harry Hansen, Midwest Portraits, poses 
Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht and other 
writers. Arthur F. White makes a critical survey of ‘The 
Plays of Eugene O’Neill” (Bestern Reserve Univ. Bull., 
xXxvi. 20-36). Finally, we note the publication of the first 
two Centaur Bibliographies of Modern American Authors: 
“Joseph Hergesheimer,” by H. L. R. Swire, and “Stephen 
Crane,” by Vincent Starrett. 

Covering the whole of American literature, a Syllabus of 
American Literature by William T. Hastings presents, in 
outline form and in about 100 pages, the essential facts in 
the history of our literature, with brief, pointed critical 
remarks exceptionally free from personal bias. 

NorRMAN FOERSTER 


Ill. FRENCH 


While there has been a falling off in purely linguistic 
publications, the number of studies devoted to medieval 
literature has increased notably during 1923. In the modern 
field the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have attracted 
most attention. Especially noteworthy is the number of 
books published in university series. 

D. S. Blondheim makes an important contribution to 
Romance linguistics with his “Essai d’un vocabulaire com- 
paratii des parlers judeo-romans” (Romania, xi1x. 1-47), 
J. G. Anderson traces the history of The Affirmative Particles 
in French (Columbia), and H. F. Muller contributes an article 
“On the use of the Expression Lingua Romana from the first 
to the ninth Century” (ZRPA, xm, 9-19). R. T. Holbrook 
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shows that the ¢ of expressions like parle-t-on existed as 
early as the middle of the fifteenth century (MLJ, vin, 
early as the middle of the fifteenth century (MLJ, VIII, 
89-91). J. H. Hess discusses, with numerous examples, 
“Tense Usage in Negative Clauses with depuis, voila, i] y a’’ 
(MLJ, vit, 173-178). 

A most valuable contribution to Arthurian studies is 
made by the late J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance (Hesperia, Johns Hopkins). L. F. H. Lowe has 
written Gérard de Nevers, a study of the Prose Version of the 
Roman de la Violette (Elliott Monographs, Princeton). 
Scholarly publications of Old French texts have been made by 
Grace Frank, Ja Passion du Palatinus, mystére du X1IVe siécle 
(les Classiques francais du moyen Age, dated 1922, though it 
first appeared early in 1923), and by I. C. Lecompte, /e 
Roman des Romans an Old French Poem (Elliott Monographs, 
Princeton). A third text belonging to the end of the fifteenth 
century has been published by C. F. Ward, Le Livre de la 
Deablerie of Eloy d’Amerval (Iowa). H. R. Patch has pub- 
lished a study of Fortuna in Old French Literature (Smith). 
E. C. Knowlton an article on a somewhat similar subject, the 
allegorical figure of “Nature in Old French” (MP, xx. 
309-329). R. T. Holbrook proposes an interesting inter- 
pretation for the last line of the Roland in “‘Ci Falt la geste 
que Turoldus declinet” (MP, xxt. 155-164). A. H. Krappe 
discusses “Rollo’s Vision in the Norman Chronicles of Dudo 
of St. Quentin and his Successors’ (Neophilologus, vit. 
81-85) and interprets ““The Legend of Amicus and Amelius’”’ 
(MLR, xvi. 152-161) as an ancient Dioscuric myth. 
J. D. Bruce indicates “‘Desiderata in the Investigation of the 
Old French Prose Romances of the Arthurian Cycle” 
(MP, xx. 339-346), Jessie L. Weston discusses “The Perles- 
vaus and the Story of the Coward Knight” (MP, xx. 379- 
389), and Lucy M. Gay publishes the results of an inves- 
tigation concerning “‘The Chronology of the Earlier Works of 


1A sympathetic presentation of the French system of versification 
was made by C. C. Clark (Yale) in 1922, too late to be included in the 
bibliographical article for that year. 
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Crestien de Troyes” (RR, xtv. 47-60). R. S. Loomis con- 
tributes a book of interest to scholars as well as to the 
general public in his translation from Old French and Old 
Norse of The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt. H. E. Haxo 
points out a source for a passage in the Grand Testament in 
his “Villon and Mathieu’s Lamentations” (MLN, xxxvut. 
311-312). C. F. Ward contributes an article on “The 
Writings of a Fifteenth Century French Patriot, Jean 
Juvenal des Ursins” (PQ, m. 63-72). 

The general question of genres, particularly those existing 
in France from the fifteenth century to the Romantic 
movement, is discussed by H. E. Mantz in “The Reality of 
Types” (Journ. of Philosophy, xx. 393-405); he concludes 
that “a definition of hterary form or style 1s intrinsically 
impossible unless it be a definition of function.” J. C. 
Dawson has published the whole of his thesis, Toulouse in 
the. Renaissance (Columbia), of which cnly a portion had 
previously appeared, also an article entitled “The Little 
Flower of Encouragement in the Poetic Contests of the 
College of Rhetoric at Toulouse” (Howard College Bull., pp. 
132-138). Other contributions to the study of sixteenth 
century literature consist of brief articles on sources. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is that of G. L. Michaud, “Luis Vives 
and Rabelais’ Pedagogy” (PMLA, xxxvi. 419-424), in 
which he shows that Rabelais’ supposedly original pedogog- 
ical ideas came from Vives. Lily B. Campbell points out the 
influence of the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux on Scaliger in 
“A Note on Scaliger’s Poetics’ (MP, xx. 375-378). The 
list for the seventeenth century is little longer. H.C. Lan- 
caster seeks to explain a passage by Théophile in ‘“Théophile 
de Viau His own Critic?” (MP, xxi. 1-6), points out the 
first appearance of Don Juan on the French stage in “Don 
Juan in a French Play of 1630” (PMLA, xxxvu. 471- 
478), and publishes “A Poem of Jean Rotrou addressed to 
Le Royer de Prade” (MLN, xxxvit. 290-292). B. M. 
Woodbridge indicates an analogy between Francion and Pas- 
cal’s Pensées in a note on “The Great and Small Infinities in 
Sorel” (MLN, xxxvit. 442-443). W. A. Eddy indicates 
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a debt of Swift to Cyrano in “Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Gulliver's Travels” (MLN, xxxvutt. 344-345). C. Castillo pub- 
lishes an important discovery in Acerca de la fecha y fuentes 
de en la Vida todo es verdad y todo Mentira. He dates this 
play 1659 and thus proves that, despite the opinion of many 
critics, Corneille’s Héraclius owes nothing to it. On the 
contrary, it is now clear that Calderén imitated Corneille’s 
play. A note on “The Earliest Vaudeville in the Théatre 
Italien” is contributed by E. V. Cederstrom (MLN, 
xxxvil. 189-190). H. E. Mantz analyzes the sources 
of the Abbé de Villar’s Comte de Gabalis in “Au Sujet d’un 
probleme de Symbolisme mystique, les Esprits des Quatre 
Eléments” (Séances et travaux de l’Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques.—431-444). 

More numerous are the articles dealing with the eighteenth 
century, especially with Voltaire and Rousseau. Rose H. 
Wollstein publishes a dissertation on English Opinions of 
French Poetry, 1660-1750 (Columbia), H. Haxo a lengthy 
article on “Pierre Bayle and His Literary Taste” (PMLA, 
XXXviul. 823-858), Rene Guiet a note on “An English 
Imitator of Favart: Isaac Bickerstaffe’’ (MLN, xxxvul. 
54-56). G. L. van Roosbroeck has described “A Quarrel of 
Poets: Voltaire, Moncrif, and Roy” (PQ, 1. 209-223), pub- 
lished ‘‘An early version of Voltaire’s épitre de la Calomnie’’ 
(Neophilologus, vit. 252-256) and “An unknown Letter of 
Voltaire about J. J. Rousseau” (MLN, xxxviti. 205-209). 
G. B. Watts in “Voltaire’s Change of Name” (MLN, 
XXXvull, 329-333) attributes this change to his desire not 
to be confused with Charles Roy. ‘The same writer points 
out that “An Epigram Erroneously Ascribed to Voltaire’ 
really belongs to Gacon. A. Constans prints “An Unpub- 
lished Criticism of Voltaire’s Eryphile’’ (PMLA, Xxxvill. 
859-868) by Louis de Boissy. Voltaire’s influence in England 
is discussed by R. S. Crane in ‘““The Diffusion of Voltaire’s 
Writings in England (/750-800)” (MP, xx. 251-274) and 
by the same author and J. H. Warner in “Goldsmith and 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs’’ (MLN, xxxvut. 65-76). 
Rousseau has been discussed by G. R. Havens in “The 
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Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Confessions’’ 
(MLN, xxxvitt. 257-266) and by A. O. Lovejoy in “The 
Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse of Inequality’’ 
(MP, xx1. 165-186) and in “‘Rousseau’s Pessimist” (MLN, 
xxxvitl. 449-452. whom he identifies with Maupertuis. 
Some “Unpublished Poems by Beaumarchais to his Sister” 
are printed by G. L. van Roosbroeck (PMLA, xxxvitt. 
412-418). 

The nineteenth century is represented by two important 
books, G. Chinard’s study of Volney et l’ Amérique, the first 
of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and 
Languages and L. Allard’s Comédie de moeurs en France au 
dix-neuvieme siécle. I. De Picard @ Scribe (Harvard). A con- 
tribution to the study of Franco-American relations is made 
by G. R. Havens in “James Madison et la pensée frangaise’”’ 
(RLC, 111. 604-615). Marthe Trotain publishes a dissertation, 
on Les scénes historiques, étude du thédtre livresque a la veille 
du drame romantique (Bryn Mawr). 

A. Schaffer describes ‘A Chateaubriand Rarety” (PMLA, 
xxxvii. 99-114), C. Gauss treats of “Prophecies by Stend- 
hal” (MLN, xxxvut. 76-78), and M. Rudwin continues 
his studies of satanism with three articles in the Open Court 
(xxxvul, 129-142; 268-282; 385-395): ‘Satanism in French 
Romanticism,” “The Francian Fiend” (dealing with Anatole 
France), and “Satanis‘n and Spiritism in Gautier.” Michelet’s 
messianism, anti-cler.calism, and ideas about women are 
discusred by Anne R. Pugh in Michelet and his ideas on 
social yeform (Columbia). His literary opinions are listed 
by H. Schnurer in Les jugements litteraires de Michelet 
(Paris). A. E. Trombly points out that the direct source of 
“A Translation of Rossetti’s” (MLN, xxxvut. 116-118) is 
Arnault’s La Feuiliz and not Leopardi’s translation of the 
latter poem. E. Dawson has published at Paris a much 
discussed book on Henry Becque, sa vie et son théAire. B. M. 
Woodbridge discusses “The Genesis of Maupassant’s 
La Main” (MLN xxxvit. 251-252), and suggests a parallel 
between La Bruyére and Daudet in Arrias and Tartarin 
(MLJ, vit. 491-492). Recent writers are treated by P. de 
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Bacour and J. W. Cunliffe in French Literature during the 
Last Half Century, and by A. Schinz in “Le Roman frangais 
depuis la guerre” (MLJ, vit. 447-460). An article on “Alfred 
Capus” (MLJ, vir. 321-329) is contributed by W. H. 


Scheifley. 
H. CARRINGTGN LANCASTER 


IV. SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


In the field of Spanish literary history, the period prior to 
1500 received relatively scant attention from American 
scholars during the year 1923. A. H. Krappe’s erudite 
monograph The Legend of Rodrick, last of the Visigoth Kings 
and the Ermanarich Cycle attempts to prove that the motif 
of the treacherous vassal found in the legend of Rod- 
rick, as well as incidents of a similar character found in 
the Bellum Vandalicum of Procopius, Isidore of Seville’s 
Historia Gothorum, the Old Norse Fornmanna Segur and 
in other texts, are derived from the oldest fund of the Gothic 
Ermanarich cycle. R. Menéndez Pidal has pointed out in a 
review (RFE, x. 314-316) that the chief points of resemblance 
between the Rodrick and Ermanarich legends are found 
_ only in the later versions of the Spanish story. F. Callcott 

studies The Supernatural in Early Spanish (Columbia) by 
analyzing representative legends and stories found in the 
works of Alphonso the Wise. E. Buceta throws new light — 
on the historical basis of a well-known ballad in his ‘‘Notas 
acerca de la historicidad del romance ‘Cercada esta Santa 
Fe’ ” (RFE, 1x. 367-383). 

The study of Spanish prose writers of the Golden Age is 
represented by several contributions. R. E. House discusses 
“The Present Status of the Problem of Authorship of the 
Celestina” (PQ, 1. 38-47) and compares on stylistic grounds 
the versions in sixteen and in twenty-one acts. In “Un 
episodio de El Abencerraje y una novella de Ser Giovanni” 
(RFE, x. 281-287) J. P. W. Crawford shows that an episode 
of El Abencerraje ascribed to Antonio de Villegas in his 
Inventario is probably derived from the first novella of Ser 
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Giovanni’s Ii Pecorone. The publication by F. de Onis of 
the third volume of Fray Luis de Leon’s De los nombres de 
Cristo makes accessible in an authoritative edition one of 
the masterpieces of Spanish prose. In “The Subterranean 
Grail Paradise of Cervantes” (PMLA, xxxvim. 401-411) 
P. S. Barto finds in the account of Don Quixote’s visit to the 
cave of Montesinos striking similarities with the stories of the 
Venusberg-Gral. The immediate sources. of Cervantes are 
not discussed. E. B. Place examines the sources, analogues, 
imitations and translations of the tales of Marfa de Zayas y 
Sotomayor in his monograph Maria de Zayas, an Outstanding 
Woman Short-Story Writer of Sevenieenth-Century Spain 
(University of Colorado). In spite of the forbidding form of 
presentation, this study may be consulted with profit. 

The interest in the older drama is evidenced by a number 
of contributions. W. S. Jack in his dissertation The Early 
Entremés in Spain: the Rise of a Dramatic Form (Penn- 
sylvania) studies the early uses of the word entremés; the 
development of comic scenes more or less independent of the 
chief argument in the plays composed before the middle of 
the sixteenth century; and the growth of the entremés as a 
separate genre with Lope de Rueda and his successors up to 
the time of Cervantes. J. E. Gillet studies ““The Sources of 
Izquierdo’s Lucero de meusirc salvacion” (MLN, xxxvit. 
287-290) and discusses its relationship with other Spanish 
plays, especially the Auto del despidimiento de Christo de su 
madre and the Aucto de las donas. The same writer gives 
some new information regarding the literary activity of a 
mysterious figure in sixteenth-century drama in his ‘“‘Apuntes 
sobre las obras dramaticas de Vasco Diaz Tanco de Fregenal” 
(Revista de Archivos, xxvu1. 352-356). Rogues on the Spanish 
stage are discussed in J. P. W. Crawford’s ‘“The Picaro in the 
Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth Century” (Schelling Anniver- 
sary Papers, 107-116). 

G. I. Dale publishes an edition of ‘Ver y no creer,’ a Comedia 
attributed to Lope de Vega (Washington University Studies, 
x1. 1-95) from an eighteenth-century manuscript which 
appears to be closer to the original than the version published 
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in 1632 in the spurious Parte X XIV of Lope de Vega’s plays: 
He concludes that if the play was actually written by Lope, 
it may be regarded as an early composition which was re- 
arranged for presentation in 1619. S. G. Morley discovers 
in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid five manuscript copies 
of ‘‘Ya anda la de Mazagatos, comedia desconocida atribuida a 
Lope de Vega” (Bulletin Hispanique, xxv. 212-225). He 
discusses questions of authorship, relative value of the five 
texts and other questions preliminary to an edition of the 
play. C. Castillo writes “Acerca de la fecha y fuentes de 
En la vida todo es verdad y todo mentira’”’ (MP, xx. 391-401), 
and establishes the date of performance of this play by 
Calderén as well as its relationship to Corneille’s Héraclius. 
]. Pijodn in his article “Acerca de las fuentes populares de 
El condenado por desconfiado” (Hisp, v1. 109-114) relates a 
popular story heard in Catalonia that perpetuates a folk tale 
used by Tirso in writing his well-known play. 

The sole contribution to the study of lyric poetry in the 
Golden Age is A. M. Withers’ dissertation The Sources of the 
Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina (Pennsylvania). Besides adding 
to our knowledge of Cetina’s indebtedness to Italian poets, 
the author shows that more than forty compositions (chiefly 
sonnets) are translations or adaptations from the Catalan 
poet, Auzias March. 

The ardent interest shown by English poets of the early 
nineteenth century in the cause of Spanish independence is 
discussed by E. Buceta in “El entusiasmo por Espafia en 
algunos romanticos ingleses” (RFE, x. 1-25), and in “Shelley 
and Spain” (PMLA, xxxviti. 887-905) E. H. Hespelt de- 
scribes Shelley’s enthusiasm during the last three years of his 
life for Calderon and the revolutionary movement in Spain. 
In “A Survey of the Influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain” 
(RHi, tv. 3-86) P. H. Churchman, in collaboration with 
E. A. Peers, studies chronologically the criticisms of Scott 
in the Spanish periodicals as well as the chief translations 
and imitations of Scott’s novels and metrical romances. 
Scott’s popularity in Spain reached its height between 1830 
and 1832. Miss C. E. Farnham’s “American Travellers in 
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Spain (1777-1867)” (RR, xitt. 305-330) continues her study of 
the accounts of early American travellers in Spain. 

More attention has been devoted during the past year to 
contemporary literature. The interest aroused by Ben- 
avente’s recent visit to the United States is responsible in 
part for the appearance of the thoughtful essay of F. de Onis, 
Jacinto Benavente, as well as J. Ortega’s critical analysis 
with the same title (MLJ, vim. 1-21). E. Buceta contributes 
an article “Acerca de Los intereses creados’’ (La Pluma, tv 
363-383) in which he discusses the relationship of the 
characters of Los intereses creados to the commedia dell’ arte, 
and also points out reminiscences from The Merchant of 
Venice and Le Mariage de Figaro. A. L. Owen’s article 
“Sobre el arte de don Ramon del Valle-Inclan” (Hisp. v1. 
69-80) contains an analysis of the style and character 
portrayal of one of the foremost novelists. In “Blasco 
Ibdfiez and Zola” (Hisp. v1. 365-371) Miss K. Reding admits 
the influence of Zola upon Blasco Ib4fiez, but concludes that 
the Spanish author has thoroughly assimilated Zola’s ideas 
and has made them thoroughly Spanish. In “Why E£/ 
gran Galeoto?” (Hisp. vt. 372-377) P.-P. Rogers discusses 
Echegaray’s choice of the title of his well-known play. 
S. G. Morley’s “A Posthumous Drama of Pérez Galdés” 
(Hisp. vt. 181-184) gives us information regarding the play 
Antén Caballero, adapted by the Quintero brothers from the 
rough draft of a drama by Pérez Galdés, and left unfinished - 
at the time of his death. Pérez Galdés and Pereda are studied 
in two articles by C. C. Glascock (Texas Review, vit. 158- 
177 and 329- 353). M. Romera-Navarro gives a lucid outline 
in his “Balance literatio” (MLJ, vit. 427-434) of the chief 
literary works of the year 1922. _In his essay Symbolism 
and Classicism in Modern Literature, D. Rubio points out 
that certain objectives of the symbolists and modernists are 
in harmony with the ideals of the classicists. 

A fresh impetus is given to the study of Spanish folk-lore 
by A. M. Espinosa’s publication of an important collection 
of 98 folk stories entitled Cuentos populares es panoles recogidos 
de la tradicién oral de Espatta y publicados con una intro- 
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duccién y notas comparativas (Leland Stanford University 
Publ. m1). During a recent trip to Spain, Professor Espinosa 
gathered over three hundred popular stories which will be 
published in four volumes, together with a comparative 
study of their relationship to tales collected in Spanish- 
speaking portions of North and South America. The texts 
of a popular tale from Toro, La pega y sus peguitos and of 
the New Mexican story La paloma y sus pichones, published 
by the same authcr in “Los cuentos populares espafioles”’ 
(Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, v. 39-61) offer 
striking evidence of the survival of Spanish folk tales in the 
Southwest. Still another contribution to this same subject 
is found in Espinosa’s ‘“Folk-Lore from Spain. The Fiesta 
del gallo in Barbadillo” (MP, xx. 425-434) in which he de- 
scribes a village festival of Barbadillo which resembles games 
that he witnessed some years ago in southern Colorado. 

The relatively siight interest taken in the literature of 
the Spanish-American countries may be partially explained 
by the lack of material foi such study in most of our libraries. 
H. A. Holmes in Martin Fierro. An Epic of the Argentine 
(Columbia) discusses the background and style of this work, 
without touching upon its interesting linguistic features. 
In “Peruvian Literature” (Hisp. v1. 158-167 and 294-308) 
G. W. Umphrey continues his survey of the chief writers 
and literary movements of Peru. 

Tt is less easy to explain our comparative indifference to 
the many problems in Spanish linguistics that await solution. 
It is with real gratitude, therefore, that we note D. S. Blond- 
heim’s “Essai d’un Vocabulaire comparatif des parlers romans 
des Juifs au Moyen Age (Romania, xu1x. 1-47) which contains 
the first part of a study of the speech peculiar to the Jews of 
France, Provence, Catalonia, Spain, Portugal and Italy in 
the Middle Ages. To limit ourselves only to our own 
field, we may say that these lists make a noteworthy contri- 
bution to Spanish and Italian lexicography. In “Romanic 
Etymologies” (MLR, xvi. 474-476) E. H. Tuttle offers new 
etymologies for Port. Span. abanar; Port. Span. achacar; 
Port. Span. adrede; Port. amarelo and Span. amarillo; and 
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Roum. toamnd. H. Seris discusses a number of gallicisms 
recently introduced into Spanish in ‘‘Los nuevos galicismos”’ 
(Hisp. v1. 168-175)." 

J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 


V. ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The preferential position occupied by Dante in the 
bibliography for 1923 accords with the traditions of Italian 
scholarship in this country. Mary B. Whiting’s Dante the 
Man and the Poet offers in convenient compass an account of 
the poet’s life and a brief description of his writings. The 
Divine Comedy is used by K. Kohler as a basis for a study of 
the development of the concepts of Heaven and Hell in Com- 
parative Religion. H. D. Austin in “Dante Notes, III, 
From Matter to Spirit” (MLN, xxxvim. 140-148) discusses 
Dante’s predilection for the phenomena of reflection and 
reversed direction, and explains as a concept of introversion 
the poet’s account of his passage from the material to the 
spiritual world, ‘from the in-side to the out-side” of the 
Cosmos, as described in Paradiso, xxx, 46-96. A. de Salvio 
studies the question of “Heterodoxy in Dante’s Purgatory” 
(PMLA, xxxvul. 71-98), and cites a number of examples to 
prove that in his conception of Purgatory, and with respect 


_ to indulgences for the dead, transference of merits, and means 


of remission of or escape from Purgatorial penalties, Dante 
either denied or igncred doctrines approved by the foremost 
medieval theologians. In his “Notes on Dante’s Inferno” 
(Archivum Romanicum, vi. 376-395) A. H. Krappe confirms 
Edward Moore’s suggestion that the punishment of suicides 
(Inf. xiii) is probably derived from Servius’ commentary on 
Vergil’s Eclogues; he shows that the names of demons men- 
tioned by Dante (Inf. xxi-xxii) may possibly have been 
taken from names of Saracens in the chansons de geste; he 


1 Through an oversight, J. E. Gillet’s note on the demonstratives “Aco, 
acotro” (RFE, rx. 314-316) was not mentioned in the bibliography for 1922. 
He mentions a number of dramatic texts of the sixteenth century that 
contain these forms and discusses their etymology. 
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cites two exempla from Jacques de Vitry that bear some 
resemblance te the story of Guido da Montefeltro (Inf. 
xxvii); he gives two analogues of the story of Gianni Schicchi 
(Inf. xxx, 32-33) from Valerius Maximus and Pliny Secundus; 
and notes the similarity of an episode related by Paulus 
Diaconus to the tale of Frate Alberigo, as reported by 
Villani and ‘other Dante commentators. D. Bigongiari’s 
‘Notes on the Critical Text of Dante’s Epistles” (MLR, xvm1 
476-479) offer corrections to the text or translation of the 
Epistles as published in recent editions. In ‘“Dante’s Views 
on the Sovereignty of the State” (Catholic Hist. Rev., m1. 
91-102) J. J. Rolbiecki argues that in Dante’s opinion, the 
sovereignty of the temporal power, derived from nature, is 
primarily the sovereignty of the people, even though its 
exercise may be ceded to a prince or emperor. J. R. Hulbert 
discusses “Some Medieval Advertisements of Rome” 
(MP, xx. 403-424), including such documents as the libri 
indulgentiarum designed to attract pilgrims to Rome and 
other pilgrimage places, particularly in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

C. E. Whitmore continues his “Studies in the Text of the 
Sicilian Poets” RR, xiv, 61-81) in which he examines the 
disposition of the poems in the chief manuscripts and the 
circumstances attending their compilation and transmission. 
E. H. Wilkins studies the history of The Trees of the Genealogia 
Deorum of Boccaccio (The Caxton Club, Chicago), as well as 
the manuscript filiations and editions of the work. Cornelia 
C. Coulter’s article “The Genealogy of the Gods” (Vassar 
Mediaeval Studies, 317-341) describes Boccaccio’s attitude 
toward his material in the compilation of the Genealogia 
Deorun, and his knowledge of classical writers. 

F. Ettari makes known for the first time “El Giardeno of 
Marino Jonata Agnonese: An Italian Poem of the Fifteenth 
Century” (RR, xtv. 1-46). Considerable information is 
given regarding the author, the manuscript of the work 
completed in 1465 and the incunabulum printed in 1490. It 
is regrettable that so little space is devoted to the poem 
itself, which is described as an “ecclesiastically theological 
poem,” and a close imitation of the Divina Commedia. 
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A new title is added to seventeenth-century fiction by 
J. R. Reinhard’s “Florismondo: ex damnatissima Amadisi 
bibliotheca” (PMLA, xxxvu. 427-470), a late imitation of 
Amadis of Gaul by Anton Vincenzio Magnani, probably 
composed in the second decade of the seventeenth century 
and preserved in an incomplete autograph manuscript. 
The writer analyzes its contents, stressing the author’s 
acquaintance with other romances (chiefly Italian) and his 
knowledge of folk-lore, geography, and classical, medieval 
and Renaissance literature. 

In “The Maréchal de Biron on the Stage” (MP, xx. 
301-308) Miss Winifred Smith discusses the influence of 
Spanish comedias upon seventeenth-century scenarios, and 
publishes the text of J' Marescial . i Biron, a reduction to 
commedia dell’ arte form of Pérez de Montalvan’s play, 
El mariscal de Birén. A. H. Krappe’s article on “Niccold 
Machiavelli and the Sei Giornate of Sebastiano Erizzo”’ 
(RR, x1v. 82-87) shows that Erizzo was familiar with Machi- 
avelli’s political treatises and that he embodied many of 
the latter’s ideas in the introductory material to his stories. 

Miss M. V. Young in “Alessandro Manzoni-Beccaria, 
Romanticist”’ (RR, x11. 331-358) describes the origins of the 
Romantic movement in Italy and discusses the foreign and 
Italian influence upon Manzoni. She concludes that the 
influence of Fauriel was much less important than has 
generally been accepted, and that the Ricerche sullo Stile 
of his grandfather, Cesare Beccaria, affected to a certain 
degree Manzoni’s theories. Alyse Gregory’s article “The 
Life of Leopardi Revalued” (Texas Review, vim. 178-187) 
emphasizes the facts of the poet’s life as a background for 
an understanding of his work. 

J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 


VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
A. GERMAN 


Literary criticism. E. H. Zeydel in an article entitled 
“A Criticism of the German Language and Literature by a 
German of the Eighteenth Century, (MLN, xxxvut. 193- 
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200) presents the views of Johann Christoph Schwab con- 
tained in an essay on the French language which was crowned 
by the Prussian Academy in 1784. W. Kurrelmeyer in an 
article “‘Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur and Contemporary 
English Journals” (PMLA, xxxvit. 869-886) shows that 
many articles considered to be original were merely transla- 
tions of articles in such English journals as The Universal 
Magazine and The Gentlemen’s Magazine. Martin Schiitze 
has ceatinued his studies on the “Fundamental Ideas in 
Herder’s Thought” in two articles, one discussing the 
philosophical antecedents of Herder’s psychology (MP, xxI1. 
29-48), the other (Ibid, 113-132) treating of sensibilism, 
mysticism, animinism, romanticism and Aufkldrung and 
giving a summary of how these various philosophies were 
combined in Herder. Kuno Franke “The Historical Signifi- 
cance of Pofmannwaldau’s Heldenbriefe”’ (PQ, 1. 144-150) 
shows that the poet with all his artificial gallantry was 
essentially a poet of human emotions and voiced the romantic 
longing for freedom from convention. Goethe is the subject 
of a number of articles. Frank H. Reinsch, “Goethe’s 
Political Interests Prior to 1787” (Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Mod. 
Phil. x) presents the poet’s views on politics, social reforms 
and diplomacy as related in Wahrheit und Dichtung and in 
his letters. H. Jansen, “Ein ungedruckter Brief Goethe’s” 
(JEGP, xx. 523-536) reprints a hitherto unpublished letter 
from Goethe to the Grifin von Eggolfstein in which mention 
is made of the poet’s son August appearing as Amor in a 
maskerade. The letter is discussed at length and all the 
allusions explained. In an article “Byron and Goethe” 
(So. Atlantic Q, xx11. 246-256) A. C. Krummel discusses the 
friendship and warm admiration which the two poets had 
for each other. 

The Novel. B. Q. Morgan “The Text of Storm’s Immen 
see (MLJ, vit. 227-229) shows that Amelung’s garbled edition 
is the parent of all American school editions instead of the 
correct text of Késter. Lambert A. Shears ‘Theodor 
Fontane as a Critic of the Novel” (PMLA, xxxvitt. 389-400) 
points out the excellence of Fontane’s views of various novels 
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by Goethe, Alexis, Freytag, Scheffel, Storm, Keller, Meyer 
and Spielhagen in German and of Zola, Turgeniev, Kielland 
and others in other foreign literatures. 

The Drama claims as usual, the distinction of having the 
greatest number of critical articles devoted to it. Helene 
Cattanes has discussed in French at considerable length 
the shrovetide comedies of Hans Sachs in a monograph 
entitled ‘Les Fastnachtspiele de Hans Sachs’’ (Smith 
College Siudies in Mod. Lang. tv, nos. 2-3). M. B. Evans 
contributes an article entitled “Elizebethan Ghosts and 
Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig” (JEGP, xxu. 
195-216), showing that in the play Der Ungeratene Sohn 
there exists a better example of a vindictive ghost than in 
any extant Elizabethan play. In another article “Traditions 
ef the Elizabethan Stage in Germany” (PQ, m1. 310-314) 
Professor Evans discusses first a comic treatment of insanity 
in a play of the same duke, Tragoede von einer E*ebrecherin, 
second, the comic suicide of Bottom as Pyramus, as reflected 
in Gryphius’ Peter Squenz and in a less well known Dutch 
play. B. Q. Morgan, “Notes on Nathan der Weise” (MLJ, 
vit. 331-345) gives his views on the interpretatior of various 
passages in Lessing’s drama. G. M. Howe, “.. Probable 
Source of Grillparzer’s Sappho” (JEGP, xxu. 503-529), 
departing from Sauer’s and Werner’s views that either 
Mme. de Stael’s Corinne or her Sapho was the poet’s source, 
tries to prove that the most probable source was an idyl or 
epic by Amalie von Imkoff entitled Die Schwestern von 
Lesbos. He thinks that Grillparzer did not know of Mme. 
de Stael’s Sapho when he wrote his drama, as it did not 
appear till 1821, though written in 1811. Heinrich von 
Kleist is the subject of three ‘studies: G. M. Howe “The 
Possible Source of Kleist’s Familie Schroffenstein” (MLN, 
XXXVI. 148-153) suggests as the source a story entitled 
Ein Pulver wider die Schlaflosigkeit, published by Wieland 
in his Teutscher Merkur of 1776, but at the same time he 
shows how little Kleist was indebted to the story for his 
dramatic elements and for his characters. In a Johns 
Hopkins dissertation W. Silz treats of Heinrich von Kleist’s 
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Conception of the Tragic (Hesperia, Nr. 12). J. C. Blanke- 
nagel in an “Evaluation of Life in Heinrich von Kleist’s 
Letters” (MLN, xxxvitr. 81-86) presents the poet’s views of 
life, at first optimistic, later sombre and morose. In a 
second article “Heine on French Romantic Dramatists” 
(PQ, u. 229-237) the same scholar gives the opinions of 
Heine on Victor Hugo, Dumas Pére and Alfred de Musset. 
Gerhard Baerg in a Cornell dissertation entitled ‘The 
Supernatural in the Modern Drama,” studies this element 
in the dramas from 1890 on. Selma Koehler treats “The 
Question of Moral Responsibility in the Dramatic Works 
of Arthur Schnitzler” (JEGP, xx. 376-411) and shows that 
the poet does not make his characters morally responsible 
for their conduct, that in his philosophy he is above all a 
determinist, that natural instincts and pathological tenden- 
cies deprive his characters almost entirely of any freedom 
of will. Some of Frank Wedekind’s plays have appeared 
under the title Tragedies of Sex, with an introduction by 
S. A. Eliot, Jr. (Boni & Liveright). In the domain of the 
theatre Niel C. Brooks “The Mastersinger Stage’ (JEGP 
xxul. 327-346 has interestingly discussed the opposing views 
of Max Herrmann and Albert Késter. He decides that 
both reconstructions are unsatisfactory and improbable 
and concludes by presenting his own ideas. 

The Medieval Epic—A. H. Krappe “Notes on the Raben- 
schlacht” (MLN, xxxvim. 470-472) discusses two motives 
in this poem, (1), the ride of the two young heroes against 
the will of their guardian which he traces back to the French 
chanson de geste, (2), Dietrich’s biting off the end of his 
finger to express sorrow, which he shows to be a very ancient 
custom, appearing in Greek literature and elsewhere. The 
same scholar in a second article “The Legend of Walther 
and Hildegund”’ (JEGP, xx. 54-74) tries to trace the 
Waltharius back to a Mérchen of the type of the ‘magic 
flight.’ A scholarly edition of Der Nibelunge Not and the 
Kudrun by Eduard Sievers has been issued (Knopf). 

German American Relations—G. P. Voigt has discussed 
“German and German-Swiss Elements in South Carolina 
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1732-1752” (Univ. of S. C. Press). J. Schafer in an article 
‘Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin’ (Wis. Mag. of Hist. 
v1, 261-279, vir. 3-19) treats of the interplay of these two 
racial strains in the founding of this commonwealth. Julius 
Goebel “The Coming Centennial of German Instruction 
in American Universities” (JEGP, xxi. 100-113) discusses 
the teaching of German at the Universities of Virginia and 
Harvard during the second decade of the nineteenth century. 

Philology. The following philological articles have 
appeared in the course of the year. H. Koppelmann “Ro- 
manischer Einfluss auf das Westgermanische”’ (JEGP, 
xxit. 558-565) attempts to show that all essential innovations 
of West Germanic in Lautlehre and Flexion are to be explained 
by the endeavor to simplify such consonant groups as 
were difficult for the Latin races to pronounce. In this way 
he seeks to account for such diverse phenomena as (a) 
WG. consonant gemmination, (b) 3w to 3, (c) occurrence of 
secondary vowels before | and r, (d) apocope of final z, 
(e) replacing of the 2d sing. ind. pret. of strong verbs by 
an optative form in i, (f) the inflection of the infinitive, the 
so-called gerund. R.H. Griffith, “Before Rask and Grimm” 
(MLN, xxxvut. 371-373) calls attention to the fact that an 
anonyn:ous pamphleteer in 1724, nearly a century before 
Grimm, spoke of the shifting of labio-dentals, palatines and 
gutturals when comparing Greek and Latin words with 
English. Wilhelm Franke “Die neue Kurzsprache” (JEGP, 
xx11. 257-261) treats of abbreviated forms in modern German, 
based on the initial letters of words. W. Kurrelmeyer 
“German Lexicography, Part V” (MLN, xxxvitt. 400-409) 
gives early occurrences of a number of German words. 
Friedrich Kluge has published the following etymological 
studies “Alte und Neue Wortgeschichten” (MLN, xxxvut. 
14-17, 272-278), “Kleine Wortgeschichtliche Nachtrige, 
zum etymologischen Wérterbuch” (JEGP, xxm. 171-174), 
“Cornucopia-Fillhorn” (PQ, 1 161-163) in which he dis- 
cusses the history of the German word which does not seem 
to go back beyond the 18th century. 
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B. SCANDINAVIAN 





Old Norse-—Considerabie activity has been evinced in 
the field of Old Norse linguistics. A. M. Sturtevant has 
contributed three articles. First, “Die Behandlung der 
Lautgruppen We and Wa bei den altnordischen, starken 
Verben” (JEGP, xx. 245-252), second, “The Relation of 
Old Norse -rd and Gothic -rd’”’ (JEGP, xxt. 369-375) in 
which he considers, as against Paul, that the spirant -rd in 
ON. represents a later change, and that b.d.g. were stops 
in PG., a view already expressed by J. Frank (Zsfda. tiv. 
1-231. He also agrees with Collitz that the Gothic i/u are 
older than West Germ. e/o, third, ‘“The Irregular Declension 
of the Old Norse Noun Maer, ‘Maiden’ (SS, vu. 169-174) 
in which he shows that the -r was added in prehistoric times 
by analogy to the long -jo stems. In the field of Old Norse 
literature,—Chester N. Gould, “The Fridjéfssaga, an 
Oriental Tale’ (SS, vir. 219-250), tries to show that this 
saga, which differs in many respects from other Icelandic 
tales, is an importation from the orient, brought to the 
north either by some oriental merchant or by a Scandinavian 
soldier who had been in the south. It resembles in its mo- 
tives, such as the offer to give away a wife, the tales of the 
Arabian Nights and Floir et Blancheflor. A student may 
have brought the original of the saga from France to Iceland, 
where it was probably related a thousand times until some 
one made of it a Viking novel decked with verse. A. H. 
Krappe “A Romance Source of the Samson Episode in the 
pidreks Saga” (MLN, xxxvimt. 164-168) suggests that the 
episode goes back to the legend attached to the Caballus 
Constantini and originated with the German pilgrims in 
Rome. The name Samson is due to the influence of some 
written version of the Legend of Constantine and the 
mistake of some scribe or compiler who took Samson to be 
the name of the man trampled upon by Constantine’s or 
Ermanarik’s horse. G. T. Mc.Donald in an article “The 
Treatment of the Volsunga Saga by William Morris” (SS, 
vit. 151-168) shows how the poet modified the ancient rugged- 
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ness of the saga and turned it into a romantic epic of four 
times the number of lines. A very important and scholarly 
translation of the Poetic Edda has been made by Henry A. 
Bellows as vol xx1 and xx of the American Scandinavian 
Classics. W. W. Lawrence contributed an article on “The 
Poetic Edda” (ASR, x1. 659-665). Roger S. Loomis has 
retold the Old Norse saga The menue of Tristan and Ysolt 


dn the style of Malory. 


Modern Literature. Hanna A. Larsen has contributed 
a long article on “Scandinavian Literature for Americans” 
(Yale Rev. xu. 564-576). “The Spirit of Scandinavian 
Realism” is discussed by E. Bjérkman (New Rep. xxxIv. 
111-112). S. B. Hustvedt, “George Borrow and his Danish 
Ballads” (JEGP, xx. 262-270) discusses the relation of 
these ballad translations to the originals and shows that 
though Borrow translated literally, he had not the accuracy 
or the poetic gifts of Grimm. A. G. Brodeur ‘The Ballad 
of Ebbe Skammelson and the ‘Lover’s Return” (SS, vu. 
179-200) tries to show that this Danish ballad does not 
belong to the ‘Faithless Mistress’ type, as the editor Olrik 
thought, but to the English ‘Horncycle,’ or the type known 
as the ‘Lover’s Return,’ and that the tragic conclusion was 
added by a later poet familiar with the Danish ballads on 
the theme of the ‘Faithless Mistress.’ J. Moritzen has 
interestingly discussed “‘Holberg and the Danish Stage”’ 
(Forum, txvit. 1026-1033). Signe Toksvig has reviewed 
“Some Recent Danish Books” (ASR, x1. 666-671). 

Relating definitely to Norwegian literature, is an article by 
H. J. Weigand entitled ‘“The Secret Mark of the Beast, 
A Study of Cryptic Character Portrayal in Little Eyolf”’ 
(JEGP, xx11. 18-53) that seeks to give a new interpretation 
of Ibsen’s drama. A. M. Sturtevant “Regarding Sub- 
conscious Elements in the Composition of Peer Gynt” (SS, 
vil. 201-207) takes issue with J. E. Olson, who in an article 
in an earlier number of the same periodical, had ascribed 
certain features of Peer Gynt to the subconscious experiences 
of Ibsen. Sturtevant believes that Peer Gynt’s hallu- 
cinations are due to his own character and not to any 
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subconscious experiences of the dramatist. Hanna A. Larsen 
has written a biography and critical study of Knut Hamsun 
showing how his personality recurs in his novels. In another 
article “Near Past in Norwegian Literature’ (ASR, x1. 
679-686) she treats of recent books in Norway, especially of 
The Great Epoch by Hans E. Kruch, one of Norway’s finest 
writers. 

To Swedish literature belongs Charles Wharton Stork’s 
volume, Modern Swedish Masterpieces. Dr. Stork has also 
contributed an article on ‘Viktor Rydberg, the Seer of 


Swedish Poetry” (Schelling Ann. Papers). 
DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 














I. A PLANETARY DATE FOR CHAUCER’S 
TROILUS 


All students of Chaucerian chronology are agreed that 
Troilus and Criseyde was written not earlier than the poet’s 
first Italian journey of 1373, and not later than 1386. The 
second of these terminal dates is fixed by the fact that the 
earlier, so-called B, version of the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, which refers to Troilus as already in circulation, 
is assigned with a good deal of confidence to 1386 or 1387. 
It is further corroborated by the fact that Thomas Usk’s 
Testament of Love, which shows extensive acquaintance with 
Troilus, seems to have been written in 1387, the year before 
its author’s death.! 

Within this period of a dozen years the poem has been 
variously placed by various scholars. On the basis of a 
supposed reference to the poem in Gower’s Miroir de 
POmme, Professor Tatlock has argued for a date earlier 
than 1377.2 Professor Lowes made the brilliant suggestion 
that the curious mention of the letter A in Troilus 1. 171 refers 
to the Gecorative use of Queen Anne’s royal initial, and 
that the poem must, therefore, be dated later than January 
14, 1382, the date of her marriage to Richard II. A date 
later than 1381 is advocated by Professor Kittredge in his 
Chaucer Society volume, The Date of Chaucer's Troilus 
(1909). Kittredge accepts Lowes’ interpretation of the 
letter A, and combats Tatlock’s belief that the reference 
in Gower is actually to Chaucer’s poem. Professor Carleton 
Brown sees in Troilus 4. 169-210 allusions to the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381, and hence adheres to the later date.‘ It 


1J. S. P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works, 
Chaucer Soc., 1907, pp. 20.24. 

* Ibid., pp. 26-33. 

3 J. L. Lowes, “The Date of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde,” P.M. L.A. 
XXIII. 285-306. Dr. Lowes had earlier suggested the date 1383-1385 in 
P.M.L.A., XX. 861. 

* Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVI. 208 (1911). 
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is not unfair to say that the consensus of scholarly opinion 
leans strongly to the period 1382-1385. 

It is not necessary tc enter here on a detailed considera- 
tion of these arguments. The purpose of this article is to 
present a piece of evidence, hitherto unnoticed, which points 
strongly to a date not earlier than the spring or summer of 
1385. 

The evidence for this date is found in lines 624-628 of the 
third book of Troilus :— 

The bente moone with hire hornes pale, 
Saturne, and Jove in Cancro joyned were, 
That swych a reyn from hevene gan avale, 
That every maner womman that was there 
Hadde of that smoky reyn a verray feere. 
Criseyde, the supper party ended, is about to leave her 
uncle’s house; 
But execut was al bisyde hire leve 
The goddes wil, for which she moste bleve (3. 622, 623). 
Fortune, “executrice of wyerdes,’’ and the “influences of 
thise hevenes hye’’ intervene by the instrumentality of a 
terrifying storm of “smoky” rain and thunder (3. 662) 
which make it necesary that she shall stay all night under 
her uncle’s roof.6 This storm, Chaucer declares, was occa- 
sioned by a particular dis>osition of the planets. The 
“bente moone,” Saturn, and Jupiter were all three in con- 
junction in the sign of Cancer. It is this disposition of the 
planets which we must examine with some care. 

By “bente moone’”’ Chaucer means, as Skeat has pointed 
out, the “curved” or crescent moon. That this is the correct 
interpretation of bente is rendered certain by the specific state- 
ment in 3. 549, 550 that Pandarus arranged his supper party— 


Right sone upon the chaungynge of the moone, 
Whan lightles is the world a nyght or tweyne. 


5 The lines under discussion have no counterpart in Boccaccio’s Filostrato, 
beyond a statement that the night in which Troilo first attained his desires 
was “oscura e nebulosa” (3.24). Is it possible that Chaucer’s thunderstorm 
may have been suggested by the storm of hail and thunder which drove 
Dido and Aeneas to take shelter together in the fateful cave (Aen. 4 
160-172)? 
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The “change of the moon” is the period in its monthly cycle 
opposite to that of “full moon.” At this period it is in 
conjunction with the Sun, and is hence invisible for “a nyght 
or tweyne.”” Shortly after (“Right sone upon”’) this period, 
the thin crescent Moon becomes visible in the western sky 
after sunset, its “hornes pale’ from the lingering twilight. 
Now if the thin crescent Moon is in the sign of Cancer, the 
Sun must be in, or approaching, the next preceding sign of 
Gemini; and the time of year when Pandarus gave his supper 
party is clearly designated as May or early June. By 
Chaucer’s calendar the Sun entered Gemini on or about 
May 12. 

So far the astronomy of the passage before us is very simple 
—though modern commentators have not hitherto realized 
that in it Chaucer has given clear indication of the time 
of year in which he conceived the central episode of his 
poem as taking place. The conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter, however, offers problems of more complexity. Two 
planets are said to be in conjunction when they are in the 
same degree and minute of celestial longitude. Conjunctions 


6 Other episodes of the poem are clearly placed in the calendar. Troilus 
sees Criseyde for the first time at the feast of Palladion in April (1. 156). 
Pandarus broaches the matter to Criseyde on May 3, or perhaps May 4, 
(2. 56), and on the next day persuades his niece to write Troilus a letter. 
An interval elapses, during which Troilus is alternately elated or depressed 
according to the tenor of Criseyde’s answers to his letters (2. 1338-1354). 
Pandarus then devises the meeting at the house of Deiphebus, at which 
Criseyde promises full surrender. The time of year is not specified; but 
Troilus’s reference to “Aperil the laste” (3. 360) shows that we are still within 
the first year of the story. There is again an interval in which Troilus and 
Criseyde occasionally see each other, and in which letters are exchanged 
(3. 435 510). Then follows the first night together, which, as we have 
seen, takes place in May or early June, presumably one year after the first 
wooing. The episode of Criseyde’s departure for the Greek camp begins in 
late July, when the Sun is in the early degrees of Leo (4. 31, 32); and there 
have been three spring seasons since Troilus began to love her (5. 8-14). 
If one counts as one of these three springs the spring in which the story 
begins, Troilus has enjoyed the full love of Criseyde during a period of 
some fourteen months; if one counts exclusively of the first spring, another 
year must be added. Boccaccio opens his poem in the spring (Filostrato 1. 
18), but gives no further dating of his story. 
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involving one of the nearer planets, e.g. Mars, Venus, Mercury, 
are of frequent occurrence; but a conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter is, because of their long periods of revolution, a 
rarer phenomenon, which takes place at intervals of nearly 
twenty years.”. Much rarer, naturally, is the occurrence of 
this conjunction in any particular zodiacal sign. Now the 
periodicity of these conjunctions is of such a nature that, if 
a given conjunction occur at a given point of the zodiac, 
the next following conjunction, nearly twenty years later, 
will occur at a point 242.° 973 forward, or slightly more 
than two-thirds of the way around the ecliptic. Thus, 
if a given conjunction occur in the first degree of Aries, the 
next conjunction will occur early in Sagittarius, the next 
following in Leo, and the fourth again in about the ninth 
degree of Aries. For a period which averages 200.4 years 
conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter will occur only in one 
or the other of these three signs. For a succeeding period 
of equal length these conjunctions will be confined to the 
“triplicity” of Taurus, Capricorn, and Virgo. For a third 
such period the conjunction will occur in the “triplicity” 
of Gemini, Aquarius, and Libra. Then during a fourth 
period of two hundred years the places of conjunction will 
be in Cancer, Pisces, and Scorpio. 

From all this it follows that there are periods of history 
of approximately two hundred years during which a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign of Cancer occurs 
at intervals of about sixty years, and other periods of over 
six hundred years during which this phenomenon never 
takes place. The astronomical fact which Chaucer has 
imagined in the lines we are discussing is, therefore, of 
strikingly rare occurrence. Its rarity takes on added 
significance when we discover that Chaucer’s life fell at the 
very end of one of these six hundred year periods; Saturn 
and Jupiter had not been conjoined in the sign Cancer since 
the year 769 A.D. 


7 More accurately the period is 19.8586 years. 
* Had Chaucer been curious to discover in what signs conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Saturn occurred in the twelfth century B. C., the period assigned 
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It will be remembered that the presence of the crescent 
Moon, “with hire hornes pale,” in the sign of Cancer places 
the supposed time of the first night of Troilus and Criseyde 
in the month of May or early June. Now it so happens 
that in the spring of 1385 there occurred an astronomical 
event which strikingly satisfies the conditions supposed in 
the poem. An approximate calculation based on Newcomb’s 
planetary tables gives the following data for the spring of 
1385: 








1385 April 10 April 30 May 20 June 9 
Longitude of 
Sun 28° 38’ 47° 58’ 67° 09’ 86° 15’ 
Venus 60° 58’ 84° 28’ 107° 44’ 130 0’ 
Mars 63° 47’ 77° 12’ 90° 31’ 
Jupiter 86° 06’ 89° 52’ 93° 48’ 98° 12’ 
Saturn 86° 23’ 88° 23’ 90° 44’ 93° 17’ 
Latitude of 
Venus +1° 08’ +1° 55’ +2° 15’ +1° 55’ 
Mars +0° 33’ +0° 43’ +0° 51’ 
Jupiter +0° 04’ +0° 06’ +0° 07’ +0° 09’ 
Saturn —0° 39’ —0° 37’ —0° 35’ —0° 33’ 


The positions given in this table are true longitudes referred 
to the ecliptic (i.e. geocentric positions), and should be 
correct to within a few minutes of arc. The dates—here, 
and throughout this article—are according to the Julian 
calendar, as is the customary practice of astronomers and 
chronologists when dealing with events preceding the year 
1500. According to the reformed Gregorian calendar now in 
use, the dates would read nine days later. 

The data given in this table show that Saturn and Jupiter 
were in exact astronomical conjunction on April 13, in 
longitude 86° 35’, ie. near the end of the sign of Gemini, 





by the old chronologers for the Trojan War, he could have figured it out very 
easily with the aid of the approximately correct data available to him in 
such an author as Albertus Magnus. Had he made such a calculation, he 
would have found that these conjunctions then occurred in the “triplicity”’ 
of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. The more accurate data given above show 
that in the twelfth century B. C. they occurred in the early part of Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. 
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only three and a half degrees from the beginning of Cancer.® 
The two planets remained in what the astrologers call 
“platic” conjunction” till the end of June. Jupiter entered 
Cancer on May 1; and Saturn entered Cancer on May 14. 
On the latter date both planets were in the sign of Cancer, 
and only two and a half degrees of longitude apart. The 
data further show that this conjunction of 1385 was a very 
remarkable one; for the planet Venus was in conjunction 
with Saturn on May 3, in longitude 88° 45’, and with Jupiter 
on May 5, in longitude 90° 50’. On May 4, Venus stood 
half way between Jupiter and Saturn, within a degree of her 
two neighbors. At this time they were evening stars, 
nearly 40° from the Sun; so that the three planets were 
plainly visible in the early evening. By May 14, when 
Jupiter and Saturn had both entered Cancer, Venus with 
her more rapid motion had moved on, and was some ten 
degrees removed; but a new luminary came to join Saturn 
and Jupiter. The Moon was new on or about May 10 
(within a day); and on or about May 13 the pale horns of 
the crescent Moon were visible very close to Jupiter and 
Saturn—the very disposition which Chaucer has represented 
in his poem. Altogether this configuration of the heavens 
must have been about as remarkable a conjunction as a 
terrestrial observer can witness." 

It was remarkable enough to secure mention with a head- 


® The sign Gemini comprises the space of 60°-90°, and Cancer 90°-120° 
of the zodiac. 

10 See below, p. 55. ; 

1 In June occurred another remarkable set of conjunctions. Saturn and 
Jupiter, still within 5° of one another, were overtaken by Mars, which was 
in conjunction with Saturn on June 14 and with Jupiter about a week 
later—all within the sign of Cancer. On June 12 the Sun, with Mercury 
very close on his heels, entered Cancer. On June 17 the Sun was in conjunc- 
tion with Saturn, on June 18 (approximately )with Mercury, on June 23 
with Mars, and on June 27 with Jupiter. On June 18 and 19 all five bodies 
were within 5° of longitude. About June 10 the crescent Moon again passed 
Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of Cancer. All these conjunctions of the 
month of June occurred too near the Sun to be visible; but the astrologers 
must have been busy in the spring and early summer of 1385! 
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line in Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, where we find 
the entry: 
Conjunctio Jovis et Saturni. 

Eodem tempore [i.e. anno 1385] Conjunctio duarum maximarum plane- 
tarum facta est, videlicet Jovis et Saturni, mense Maio; quam secuta est 
maxima regnorum commotio, prout patebit inferius, cum attigerit stylus 
locum.” 


With the astrological implications of the event we shall be 
concerned a little later, “cum attigerit stylus locum.” 
Here one may notice that Walsingham does not specify the 
sign in which the conjunction occurred, nor mention the 
coincident conjunction with Venus, or the fleeting passage 
of the Moon. In his Ypodigma Neustriae Walsingham also 
records the conjunction, and with an interesting addition: 


Hoc anno terrae-motus factus est ante medium noctis Inventionis 
Sanctae Crucis; et conjunctio planetarum Jovis et Saturni fuit mense Maio, 
quam mox commotio regnorum maxima est secuta.!? 


Though the precise day of the conjunction is not specified, 
the earthquake ‘s dated before midnight of Holy Cross Day, 
i.e. May 3, the very day on which our computations place 
the conjunction of Saturn and Venus. An earthquake and a 
conjunction in a single night was indeed a remarkable 
occurrence. 

_In all three of the chronicles for which Walsingham is 
responsible he dates the conjunction as in the month of May, 
whereas our computations place it on April 13.“ Since 
Walsingham, who died about 1422", probably witnessed the 
conjunction with his own eyes, one wonders why he is 
mistaken in the date. His interest in the event is astrological 
rather than scientifically astronomical; and it would seem 
that he attached more importance to the “pletic” ccajunc- 
tion in Cancer, which did not begin till May 14, than to 


® Rolls Series, Vol. II, p. 126. The entry appears in nearly identical 
language in Walsingham’s Chronicon Angliae, Rolls Series, p. 364. 

% Rolls Series, p. 341. 

4 A date in April is confirmed by Cyprian Leovitius, see below, p. 60, 
n. 30. 

% See D. N. B. s. v. Walsingham, Thomas 
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the exact conjunction in Gemini which occurred a month 
earlier. Why he may have so regarded the affair will appear 
later in this article. 

The point of exact conjunction was, as we have seen, 
not in Cancer, though within a few degrees of its border; 
but, according to the older use of the term, Saturn and 
Jupiter were in conjunction in Cancer in latter May and 
June of 1385. Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology, first pub- 
lished in 1647, recognizes two sorts of conjunction, the 
“partile,” when two planets are in the same degree and 
minute of longitude, and the “‘platic,’’ when the distance 
of the two planets is less than one half the sum of their 
“orbs of operation.”” The same authority gives the “orbs” 
of Jupiter and Saturn as each nine degrees. Jupiter and 
Saturn were, then, in platic conjunction so long as they were 
within nine degrees of longitude of one another.* It will be 
remembered that they entered Cancer less than three 
degrees apart. They continued in platic conjunction within 
Cancer for many weeks. 

We find, then, that Chaucer has introduced into his Trodlus 
an astronomical phenomenon so unusual that it had not 
taken place until his time since the year 769 A.D.,!” and 
that by bringing into his supposed configuration the crescent 
Moon also in the sign of Cancer he has made it necessary 
that the phenomenon should take place in May or early 
June. We find further that in the month of May 1385, Chau- 
cer saw with his own eyes a very remarkable configuration 
of the heavens which is strikingly in accord with that which 
he has introduced into his poem. On or about May 13, or 
14, 1385 he saw, if the weather was fine, “the bente moone 
with hire hornes pale, Saturne, and Jove” conjoined on the 
very edge of Cancer. It is hard to believe that this is mere 
accidental coincidence. It seems more probable that 


% Bohn ed., London 1852, pp. 24, 25. See also J. M. Manly, “The Date 
and Interpretation of Chaucer’s Complaint oy Mars” (Harvard Studies and 
Notes V.) pp. 112,-119. 

17 Conjunctions in Cancer occurred in 1444, 1504, and 1563. They will 
not occur again in this sign till 2239 A. D. 
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Chaucer took directly from the night’s starred face these 
symbols which he has woven into the high romance of 
Troilus. 

He has not, to be sure, taken over this very remarkable 
configuration of the heavens in its entirety. He may well 
have felt that it would not be good art to suppose for the 
long-ago of his Trojan story precisely what his readers, 
as well as he, had recently seen in their own skies. Venus, 
which in May 1385, had been in the evening sky, and had 
participated in a triple conjunction with Saturn and Jupiter, 
Chaucer has quietly transferred to the position of morning 
star. For when the next day comes to separate the lovers, 
we are told that its approach was first heralded by the 
cock, ‘comune astrologer,” — 


And Lucifer, the dayes messager 

Gan for to rise, and oute hire stremes throwe, 

And estward roos, to hym that koude it knowe, 
Fortuna Major. (3. 1417-1420) 


Though the name of the morning star is not mentioned, 
the feminine pronoun /ire!® makes clear that Lucifer is none 
other than Venus. Though Venus was not actually a 
morning star in May 1385, she occupies this position for 
about half the time, and has heralded the dawn on many 
May mornings since the world began."® 

The reference to Fortuna Major presents some difficulty 
of interpretation, and though it does not vitally affect the 
main point of this paper, it may be well to see what it adds 
to Chaucer’s picture of the mid-May heavens. As Skeat?® 
has explained, Fortuna Major is the name of one of the 
sixteen figures of geomancy. Geomancy is a bastard form of 
“horary” astrology, by means of which one may resolve 
questions without the trouble of consulting an almanach or 


18 Two MSS. read his (hese), but they are certainly corrupt. 

1¥ Az a matter of fact there was no morning star in May, 1385. The only 
planet which rose before the sun was Mercury; and Mercury was too near 
the sun to be visible. The other planets were all congregated, as we have 
seen, on the other side of the sun. 

20 Oxf. Chaucer VI, 404. Cf. ibid. V, 82, 83. 
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looking at the skies. By a process of setting down at random 
a series of dots, the artist derives one or the other of sixteen 
“figures.”*" This figure refers him to one of the seven 
planets and to one of the signs of the zodiac. By repeating 
the process, the geomancer ultimately constructs an arbitrary 
“figure of the heavens,” with all the planets disposed among 
the signs; and from this figure of the heavens he can then 
proceed to draw astrological conclusions. If Fortuna 
Major be the first geomantic figure derived, the practitioner 
will place the Sun in the sign of Aquarius, regardless of its 
actual place in the zodiac at the time when he is practising 
his art. Fortuna Major is properly, then, a figure which 
exists only on a piece of paper on the geomancer’s desk, or 
in the book by whose help he practises his art. How could 
it be rising in the eastern heavens before the dawn which 
separated Troilus and Criseyde? It is highly probable that 
Chaucer’s lines are imitated from Dante’s Purgatorio 19. 4, 
where Fortuna Major is also represented as rising before the 
dawn. The Dante commentators, ancient and modern, 
explain that the name Fortuna Major was applied to a group 
of six stars in the end of the sign Aquarius and the beginning 
of Pisces which conform roughly to the geomantic figure.” 
For this statement, which is found as early as the fourteenth 
century commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, no other 
authority has been discovered. But Skeat, with the aid of 
Sir R. Ball, identified the group as comprised of 6 Pegasi and 
a, m, y, ¢, » Aquarii.% This identification can be verified 
from any detailed astronomical atlas. It is this group of 
stars, then, that was rising in the eastern sky when Lucifer 
appeared above the horizon.* The (ecliptic) longitude of 


21 The process is briefly described in Skeat’s note in Oxford Chaucer 
V, 82, 83. If the reader is curious to pursue the subject, he may consult 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia, Lib. IJ, Cap. xlviii and 
Lib. ITI, Cap. Ixiv, and the treatise of Gerardus Cremonensis which is 
included in the 1531 edition of Agrippa. 

* Skeat happily compares the figure to a four of diamonds placed above 
a two of diamonds. 

3 See Skeat’s note in Academy, Nov. 3, 1894, p. 352. 

* The conclusion reached by Professor W. C. Curry in Mod. Lang. 
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the center of this group is now about 326°, and must have 
been about 319° in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
As the group is nearly 10° in extent, no precise longitude 
can be given. In the middle of May these stars should 
be about 80° west of the Sun on an arc mexsured along the 
ecliptic, and should appear above the horizon about 1 A.M. 
When the first light of dawn appeared in Troy, the group of 
stars called Fortuna Major by “hym that koude it knowe” 
was about half way between the eastern horizon and the 
zenith, and was still rising “estward,” with the four stars 
properly placed above the two. 

An examination of the astronomy of Chaucer’s dawning 
shows that it is in conformity with the assumption that 
the time of year is May. It does not otherwise affect our 
discussion. 

It is now time to consider the astrological implications of 
this conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and the crescent Moon 
in the sign of Cancer. Chaucer has himself told us that its 
effect was to cause a violent “smoky” rain, which terrified 
Criseyde and her attendant ladies (3. 626-628), and which 
was accompanied with thunder (3. 662). A slight knowledge 
of astrology is sufficient to show that it should produce this 
effect. The Moon alone in Cancer should be favorable to 
wet weather; for the Moon is a “watery”’ planet, and Cancer 
belongs, together with Pisces and Scorpio, to the “watery 
triplicity.” Moreover, Cancer is the “house” of the Moon, 
i.e. the zodiacal sign in which her influence is most powerful. 
But if the Moon in Cancer favors rain, a conjunction of 





Notes, XXXVIIL. 94-96 that Fortuna Major “is neither more nor less than the 
Sun” does not seem tenable. Fortuna Major does indeed refer the geomancer 
to the Sun (and also to the sign Aquarius); but it is a long step from that to 
the assumption that it is a name for the Sun itself. Nor does such an inter- 
pretation suit the context either of Chaucer or of Dante. Professor Curry 
had apparently overlooked Skeat’s note, which is hidden away in the 
Errata of the Oxf. Chaucer (VI. 404), and was consequently not aware of 
the parallel passage in the Purgatorio. 

% The supposed time of the action of the Divine Comedy is Eastertide. 
In the early spring the constellation “Fortuna Major” crosses the eastern 
horizon some two hours before sunrise. 
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Jupiter and Saturn in one of the “watery” signs will tend 
to cause a deluge. One feels, indeed, that Chaucer has 
rather overdone his astrological motivation. Had he been 
inventing an astronomical configuration to cause what is, 
after all, only a heavy thunder-storm, he could have devised 
one much less unusual than that which he has transcribed 
from the contemporary face of the heavens. 

The medieval theory of planetary conjunctions in their 
relation to floods is set forth at length in the second tractate 
of the first book of the De Causis et Proprietatibus Elemen- 
torum of Albertus Magnus.” The chapters of this tractate 
which concern us are the second and the ninth. Near the 
end of the second chapter Albert explains the periodicity of 
conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, showing that— 

. . « duae stellae Saturni et Jovis vicibus duodecim conjunguntur per 
medium motum suum in una triplicitate antequam in alio signo conjungun 
tur. . . et ideo per ducentos et quadraginta annos de viginti in viginti 
conjunguntur in triplicitate una. Quando autem permutant triplicitatem, 
tunc dicunt Astronomi quod virtus infunditur in inferioribus ex coelo; et 
delentur antiquae habitationes et incipiunt novae . . . 

The ninth chapter is entitled “Digressio declarans causam 
diluviorum aquae.” It discusses the causes of the great 
flood which “factum fuit sub Noe, ut meminit Moyses, quod 
idem puto esse quod factum fuit sub Deucalione et Pyrrha, 
ut testantur poetae Graeci et Latini.” The chief cause, 
we are told, was a conjunction of all seven of the planets in 
the watery sign of Pisces. The effect of this conjunction was 
heightened by the fact that it began in the preceding “airy” 
sign of Aquarius and was completed in Pisces, and that thus 
the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter involved a “permu- 
tation of triplicities.”” Of the three signs which make up the 
“watery triplicity,” Pisces is more powerful than Cancer 
or Scorpio.2”7. This sevenfold conjunction in Pisces, with 

%* B. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, ed. Borgnet, Paris 1890, IX. 597-633. 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness for this reference to Professor 
Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science, New York, 
1923 (Macmillan). The wealth of bibliographical material in this admirable 


book will prove invaluable to students of the Middle Ages. 
*7 From a work entitled Opus Albumazaris de Magnis Conjunctionibus 
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“permutation of triplicities’’ was the chief cause of a universal 
flood. 

Diminutio autem istorum quae ad hoc concurrit facit causam diluv’i 
particularis; et erit minus diluvium secundum quod pauciores causae et 
minus fortes conveniunt. 

The conjunction of April and May 1385, was, happily, one 
which involved fewer and less powerful causes, and was 
therefore less portentous. It involved only four of the 
seven planets (of which only three were simultaneously in 
platic conjunction); though of the four Jupiter and Saturn 
are “stellae quae sunt universaliores in mundo et fortiores; 
eo quod sunt superiores.’** It was in Cancer rather than 
in the more powerful “watery” sign of Pisces. Though it 
began in the “airy” sign of Gemini and continued “plati- 
cally” into Cancer, it had, if our computations are in accord 
with those of the fourteenth century astronomers, been 
already completed before it reached the sign of Cancer.”® 
Whether it involved a “permutation of triplicites” may, 
therefore, well have been matter of dispute among astrol- 
ogers.. That it was thought of as involving such a permu- 
tation may be implied by Walsingham’s statement that it 
was followed by “maxima regnorum commotio.” Albert 
says that when a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn changes 
triplicity, “‘significat illa conjunctio magna accidentia et 
prodigia magna: et mutationes generalis status elementorum 
et mundi” (p. 620).*° 





. . « magistri Johannis Angeli correctione, published at Augsburg in 1489 
(Tract. I, Diff. II) we learn that Pisces is strongest and Cancer weakest of 
the three. 

28 Cf. Chaucer’s phrase: “O influences of thise hevenes hye” (3. 618). 

29 Albert explains carefully what he means by a conjunction which 
begins in one sign and is completed in the next. It happens, “quando centra 
epiciclorum vel ipsi epicicli ad se accedunt prius in uno signo, et ipsi planetae 
conveniunt paulatim in alio” (p. 621). 

%© The sixteenth century German astronomer and astrologer, Cyprian 
Leovitius, in his De Conjunctionibus Magnis Insignioribus Superiorum 
Planetarum, written in 1564, traces through the centuries the successive 
conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, and recounts the dire events which fol- 
lowed on each. Of the conjunction of 1385 he says (ed. London, 1573, fol. 
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There were in almost any year of the fourteenth century 
“commotions of kingdoms” sufficient to justify an astrologer’s 
predictious. What of the meteorological effects of ovr 
conjunction? John Malverne’s continuation of the Poly- 
chronicon of Ralph Higden records that in the January 
preceding the conjunction there was ‘magna inundatio 
aquarum” near Exeter, which carried away bridges and 
houses and drowned many people. In the month of July, 
he adds, there was a similar flood in the city of Venice, 
“quae omnes pauperes debiles et impotentes, qui ad altiora 
loca abscondere minime valuerunt, submersit.’*' Walsing- 
ham records, though without suggesting the conjunction as 
its cause, a terrifying thunder-storm which swept England 
on July 14 about three o’clock in the afternoon:— 


Audita sunt tonitrua, et visa fulgura et coruscationes, jugiter per unam 
horam, quae multorum corda terruerunt; ex quorum ictibus quidam sunt 
mortui, quidam irremediabiliter laesi, multis in locis. * 


If Chaucer has transferred to his Troilus, as seems clear, an 
astronomical event of May 1385, he has given to it an 
astrological import which must have been the subject of 
much talk. As he and his readers saw Jupiter and Saturn 
hanging in the western sky less than three degrees apart in 
the sign of Cancer, where they had not been conjoined for 
many centuries,'‘they must have asked themselves with some 
anxiety what commotions of kingdoms, and what inundations 
of waters, were in store. When the thunder-storm of July 14 
burst over England, every one interested in astrology must 





C iij verso): ‘‘Rursus in extremitate Trigoni Aerei, accidit Coniunctio magna 
superiorum planetarum anno Domini 1385 mense Aprile, in grad. 27 Gemin- 
orum. Et paulo post in Iunio, Mars coniungebatur Saturno, deinde statim 
Ioui, constitutis in Cancro, quibus etiam So! & Mercurius accedebant idem 
signum permeantes.” He attributes to this conjunction various battles 
and other political disturbances, but says nothing of any meteorological 
effects. He regards the conjunction of 1405 as initiating the “watery 
triplicity.” 

* Rolls Series, No. 41, IX. 78. Malverne does not mention the con- 
junction. 

® Historia Anglicana, Rolls Series, II. 130. 
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have been ready to explain its cause—and the average 
intelligent man of the Middle Ages was apparently as much 
interested in astrology as his modern counterpart is in 
evolution and heredity. In Chaucer’s poem the immediate 
effect of the conjunction is a storm of rain and thunder of 
terrifying violence. Is it not likely that he also intended 
that it should suggest to his readers the impending downfall 
of the kingdom of Troy? 

Since the passage of Troiilus which we have been discussing 
was already present in the earliest version of the poem of 
which the existing manuscripts give us any evidence, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the poem was not finished 
earlier than the spring of 1385.* It would not be profitable 
to attempt to push the /erminus a quo still later by arguing 
that the lines in question are found a little before the middle 
of the poem. We have no data by which to determine the 
rate at which Chaucer’s literary work progressed; nor 
have we any assurance that he worked consecutively on 
from episcde to episode of his story. In the somewhat 
different case of the Canterbury Tales we know positively 
that he did not work in so methodical a fashion. We must 
be content to say that, with this new evidence before us, the 
completion of Troilus will fall between the spring of 1385 
and the summer of 1387, the latest date possible for the 
first version of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 

The establishment of this date will entail some readjust- 

% In 3. 626 the earliest version of the text reads: “That madyn such a 
reyne fro hevyn avale”—a quite unimportant variation of reading. 

* One can hardly insist that the lines were necessarily written later than 
May 14, when the two planets had entered Cancer, or April 13, when the 
exact conjunction took place. On March 21, Saturn and Jupiter were within 
a few degrees of one another in the sign of Gemini. Then, or even two or 
three months earlier, any watcher of the skies must have been aware that 
the conjunction was impending. It seems unlikely, though, that Chaucer 
should have figured out many months before the fact the relatively unim- 
portant detail, that at just the time when the planets entered Cancer they 
were accompanied by the pale crescent Moon. If one is inclined to regard 
the thunder-storm of July 14 as one of the elements contributing to the 
suggestion of the Chaucerian passage, the date must be advanced to mid- 
summer. 
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ments in Chaucerian chronology. It will, first of all, defin- 
itely place the Troilus as a work of the poet’s full maturity, 
written shortly before the inception of the Canterbury Tales. 
If one is disposed to take seriously Chaucer’s prayer near 
the end of Trotlus (5. 1788) that God will send him strength 
before he dies to “‘make in som comedye,” it may be that 
the ““comedye” which the poet has in mind is none other than 
the comedie humaine of the pilgrim road to Canterbury. 
Troilus was not completed until after Chaucer’s release in 
February 1385 from the stress of official duties as Comptroller 
of the Customs, a release which was apparently followed 
very shortly by his removal to his new home at Greenwich, 
where pilgrim companies Canterbury-bound must have 
daily passed his door. 

If one assumes that 7Jroi/lus was finished before the end 
of 1385, and that the Legend was not begun till late in 1386 
or early in 1387, there remains, it would seem, time enough 
in the interim for the composition of the tale of Palamon and 
Arcite, which we know as the Knight’s Tale, a story which 
is referred to in the Legend as already written, though 
“knowen lyte.” But scholars who are inclined on other 
grounds to put the Knight’s Tale earlier than Troilus will 
doubtless urge that a date for Troilus as late as 1385 makes 
for their contention. 

Whatever be the final decision of Chaucerian scholarship 
as to the date of the Knight’s Tale, it remains true that the 
Legend followed close on Troilus, and that the indignation 
expressed by Alcestis at the heresy against Love’s law implied 
in the story of Criseyde’s falseness is an echo of the sensation 
produced among English readers by a very recent poem. 
RoBERT KILBURN Root 
Henry Norris RvussEeti* 


* Professor Russell, who is head of the department of Astronomy at 
Princeton, is responsible for the purely astronomical elements of this article. 
Professor Root is sponsor for the astrology and for the literary history. 
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II. CHAUCER AND RELIGIOUS REFORM 


On the 28th of December 1384, John Wyclif died of 
apoplexy while hearing mass in his own church at Lutter- 
worth. He had braved papal displeasure and had survived 
the hatred of his enemies among local ecclesiastics. Sup- 
ported by public approval, defended by noble friends— 
notable among them being John of Gaunt—he had passed 
through life serenely until his death. His body remained 
buried in consecrated ground for forty-four years. On 
May 4, 1415 the Council of Constance decreed that his 
bones should be disinterred, burned, and the ashes cast into 
Swift Creek. This sentence was delayed, however, until 
1428. Up to 1413, at least, the world had heard relatively 
little about Wyclif’s heresy. By this time papal vengeance 
was aroused by the alleged dissent of Wyclif’s disciple in 
Bohemia. Perhaps Wyclif became the victim of the circum- 
stance that required authority for action against John Huss. 
Until Huss’ sources were condemned, his enemies had 
very little evidence upon which to bring him into promi- 


’ nence at Rome as a dargerous man. 


The following brief citations are fairly representative of 
Wyciit’s mature opinions concerning religious reform: 


1. Unde licet quondam laboraverim ad describendum transsubstan- 
ciacionem concorditer ad sensum prioris ecclesie, tamen modo videtur michi 
quod contrariantur, posteriori ecclesia oberrante. Si enim transsubstanci- 
acio sit cessio unius substancie alteri quoad locum, sic quod una substancia 
transsubstanciata remanet per eundem locum quo prius, et substancia 
dignior sit per illum locum sacramentaliter cui subordinatur substancia 
prior ut signum, tunc contingit quod panis transsubstancietur pro instanti 
quo non mutetur, sed remanet panis subiectus accidentibus post con- 
secracionem; quod dicitur repugnare sentencie decretalis; ideo dimmitto 
nunc concordancias legum istarum et voco transsubstanciacionem conver- 
sionem unius substancie in aliam, ut semen convertitur in corpus vivum, 
homo convertitur in terram, et sic generaliter quando unum corpus ex alio 
generatur. (De Eucharistia, Wyclif’s Latin Works, Wyclif Society, London, 
1892. p. 52.) 

2. pes ben to rude heretickes, pat seien pei eten Crist bodili, and seien 
pei parten ech member of him,—nekke, bac, heed, and foot. And alle siche 
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heresies springen, for pei witen not what pis is. pis oost is breed in his kynde, 
as ben ober oostes unsacrid, and sacramentaliche Goddis bodi; for Crist 
seip so, pat mai not lye. And so, 3if pis sacrament be foulid in pat it is breed 
and wyn, it may not pus be befoulid in pingis which it figurip. And soa man 
brekip not Goddis bodi, ne drynkip his blood wip his moub, aljif he ete and 
drynke pe breed and pe wiin pat is pes: for pei ben not pes in kynde as 
Baptist was not in kynde Hely. And pus a mous etip not Cristis bodi alsif 
he ete pis sacrament; for pe mous failip goostli witt, to chewe in him pis bileve 
(Sermon CCVI, Select Eng. Works of John Wyclif, ed. Thomas Arnold, 
Oxford, 1871, II. 169). 

3. Sum tyme weren mounkes lewede men, as seintis in Jerusalem; and 
panne pei kept hem silf fro synne as seynt Bernard witnesse; but now monkes 
ben turned unto lordis of pis worlde moost ydel in goddes travaile, and seyen 
pat pei ben betre monkes pan weren pei first seintis. (Sermon XVI, Select 
Works, VIII. 40.) 

4. It were for to telle here how devocioun wantib in clerkis; as popis 
taken per stat here for a foul devocioun, to be worshipid in this world and 
have moche of worldli lordshipe. And so done pes cardinalis and pes 
bishopis also. Curatis taken benefices for pe same cause, but lesse; and 
preestis taken her ordris for devocioun of ten mark; religious possessioneris 
for devocioun of her bely; and many freris taken her stait to lyve lustlili 
in pis world, for ellis pei shulden be laborers, and lyve hard lyf in lewd stait. 
And so devocioun of clerkis, fro pe first to pe laste, is studie of avarice, and 
no trewe devocioun; and so freris, in her statis, wanten rijt devocioun; 
for pei taken not her degres, neiber in scole, ne in office, forriz3t devocioun to 
renne pe weie pat Crist hap tau3t. (Sermon LXXXV, Select Eng. Works, 
I. 289.) 

5. Et hinc dicit quidam quod iuvante seculari brachio fons symonie, 
Avinonicus nidus, ex se quodammodo dissipatur. (T7ractatus, ed. Dr. Herz- 
berg-Frankel and M. H. Dziewichi, London, Wyclif Soc., 1898, p. 9.) 

6. Cum ergo proviso ista papalis de beneficiis regni nostri non habet 
robur nisi ex accepcione nostra ceca atque illicita, utamur quo ad minimum 
cantela regni Scotorum subridendo dicentium nos audisse, quod papa contulit 
suis cardinalibus pinguiora beneficia regni nostri, sed fructus beneficiorum 
nisi voluerint infra regnum ad eius utilitatem expendere, non habebunt, hoc 
enim potest rex et regnum facere et debet catholici illud primo intendere, 
secundum legem ewangelicam et regalem. (Jbid., p. 32.) 


Mediaeval Catholicism was fairly prevalent in the 14th 
century. In addition to the revival of interest in Augustine 
by Bradwardine, there were still priests in the outlying 
districts of Bohemia, France, Spain, and England who 
followed in the footsteps of the earlier fathers. Much in 
the doctrines of Wyclif that has been erroneously regarded 
as radical was in reality the essence of conservatism. Tran- 
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substantiation, the most daring and revolutionary of Wyclif’s 
supposed heresies, had not been incorporated into the dogma 
of the Roman Church until the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215.1 Heresy is ever a relative term. In the 14th century, 
as later, it invariably meant purely official disapproval. 
Wyclif in his lifetime was not excommunicated, although 
in his last years he was removed from his chair at Oxford. 
The closeness of the church to the mediaeval creed may have 
had some influence in saving Wyclif from complete excom- 
munication, in addition to the shelter of his political connec- 
tions. The fact that the world so readily accepted Wyclif’s 
views on transubstantiation suggests that the church had 
not fully overcome the inertia of twelve centuries preceding 
the Lateran Council.? 

During Chaucer’s lifetime Wyclif loomed very large on the 
religious horizon. His honors at Oxford had proclaimed 
him a brilliant churchman. As he advanced in years he 
became outspoken against ecclesiastical decay. Naturally 
he made enemies. These sought to undermine him. Yet 
officially he remained merely a bold preacher and a teacher 
whose words found soil in the minds of many devout Rom- 
anists. His books went everywhere. They were still in 
circulation among Romanists during Huss’ time. They 
could not have been regarded as completely heretical. 
Certainly, they must have met with response. It would be 
very strange, then, if we should mot find some influence of this 
great Oxford teacher in the writings of Chaucer. 

The world has always presumed too far on Chaucer’s 
heterodoxy, however, quite as the later protestant world has 
stressed too far the protestantism of Wyclif. It was per- 
fectly natural for disciples of the Reformation, in their 

1 Paschasius Radbertus in his treatise De Corpore et Sanguine Domini set 
forth the principle in 831. It was attacked by Berengerin 1049, and defended 
by Lanfranc. The discussion was continued until the doctrine of the full 
authority of the Host was adopted in 1215. (See Walker, A History of the 
Christian Church, 1922 pp. 183, 273.) It is possible that 2 minority of 
opposing opinion may have remained much later among churchmen. 

* Wyclif asserted, in his Confession to Pope Urban VI, 1382, that a 
third part of the clergy believed as he did on thi« matter. 
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pious zeal, to push back their spiritual ancestry as far as 
possible. In certain high lights of Wyclif’s teachings they 
could recognize rudiments of their faith; as well they might, 
since even Roman Catholicism of the 14th century was 
fundamentally Christian. 

In like manner early protestants claimed all before them 
in literature. Until “Jack Upland” and the “Pilgrim’s 
Tale” were discredited, they appeared to have much evidence 
of Chaucer’s anti-catholicism. Even now there is a strong 
belief in at least the partial discipleship of Chaucer, not 
only to Wyclif but to Lollardry itself. 

Strangely enough discussions of Chaucer’s relations to the 
religious reform of his age have neglected to discriminate 
between one form or another of the religious creeds that 
passed for Lollardry and Wyclifism. Little or no difference 
has been made between Wyclif’s own creed and that of his 
more adventurous followers.’ And as for Lollardry itself it 
has been treated, by Chaucerian scholars at least, as if it 
were a clearly defined or fixed creed or sectary. Wyclif 
himself passed through a progressive series of advanced 
views. Up to 1376 he was relatively harmless. Then he 
lost caste with the secular branch of the church through 
criticism of their morals. Next he estranged the regulars 
who had stuck by him until 1378 when he had attacked 
their particular sins.‘ His doctrinal attacks more properly 
belong to his later period.’ The heart of the Wyclifian 
reform lay in the realm of the spirit. His immediate quarrel 
with both seculars and regulars was over the matter of 


* The advance made by the so-called Lollards of 1395 may be judged by 
the following essentials of the famous “Twelve Conclusions”: No church 
endowments, no vows of celibacy, anti-transubstantiation, no exorcism 
nor benediction of inanimate objects, no holding of secular office by the 
clergy, no prayers for the dead, no pilgrimages, no images, no auricular 
confession, anti-war, no capital punishment, no practice of unnecessary 
arts such as the armourer and the goldsmith. 

*See Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wyclif, London, 1900, 3rd ed. p. 
298. 
* Beginning circa 1381. See his famous “Wicket”? sermon and his 
Trialogus, IV, 7. 
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priestly purity and officiousness. He railed at covetousness, 
at wealth, at materialism, at the unwarranted accretion of 
ceremony. While the papacy was acquiring still more ritual 
at the expense of spirituality, Wyclif was in faver of cutting 
back to medieval simplicity and purity. This was not so 
much anti-Catholicism as it was conservatism. 

His opposition to tithes was both practical and political. 
There were probably few English churchmen of his day 
who did not in some degree resent foreign domination of 
English offices, as well as the assessment of tithes by people 
who were political enemies of England. Take out the 
animosity between England and France alone and you will 
rob Wyclif of much of his animus against tithes, and not a 
little of the motive in the support of John of Gaunt. 

Knowing that transubstantiation was a relatively late 
addition to the dogma of the church, what faith coulc one, 
who discounted the spiritual qualification of the present 
papacy, have in the power of immoral priests to perform 
miracles at the Eucharist? Having little or no faith in that 
temporal pope whom he denoted as anti-Christ,® he naturally 
defied his authority of excommunication. In other words, 
Wyclif’s attitude plainly shows his disrespect of persons 
rather than of institutions. Moreover, he believed in 
Consubstantiation, which is quite as miraculous. His heresy 
is not only confined to limited areas, but appears to be 
definitely related to local conditions in the church. 

But be this as it may, let us admit that Wyclif’s funda- 
mental doctrines consisted of a denial of transubstantiation, 
a protest against tithing, and a disbelief in excommunication. 
These are clearly Wyclifian ideas, say, as distinct from those 
of the later Lollardry. For his “poor priests” he advocated 
communistic ideas, but in these he was merely following the 
example of Francis of Assisi, as well as scriptural precedent. 

Whatever may be Wyclifian in Chaucer, therefore, may 
be still fairly orthodox. Lollardry, however, means much 
more and would take us well into heterodoxy, unless we 


® T.e., Gregory VI. because of his un-Christian love of money and power, 
also to both Urban and Clement for their militant enmity to each other. 
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limit the degree at which we wish to stop. Saint Francis 
might well have smiled approval at the so-called Lollards of 
1376, with their russet (undyed) robes, their poverty, 
and their ministry through the countryside.’ Even Wyclif 
might have been appalled at the fanatical excesses of 1395 
and later, when priest, peasant, knight, and social outlaw 
shared the opprobrium of the name.® Is it not well then to 
take heed to our terms when we call Chaucer either a Wycli- 
fite or a Lollard, particularly if we wish to show decidedly 
protestant tendencies in Chaucer? 

Among the evidence that has long connected Chaucer 
with the Lollard movement there have remained principally: 
1. His knightly friends. 2. His known relations with John 
of Gaunt. 3. The ecclesiastical matter in the Canterbury 
Tales. 4. His Retraciation. 

If we accept the conclusions of Mr. Waugh,® Chaucer 
need not have felt any impelling influence from noble friends, 
for in spite of Walsingham they were not implicated in the 
movement. One fears that Mr. Waugh has not left us 
much nearer our goal than we were beforc, since his argu- 
ments apply only to a Lollard membership of a more intensive 
kind than was necessarily implied in the latter part of the 
14th century. If these knights!® were sympathetic with 
Lollard priests and had encouraged plainness of worship, 
they had done quite enough to brand them as Lollards in 
the eyes of their contemporaries. Of course they were not 
communists, nor antagonistic to war. Few men of wealth 


7™See H. L. Cannon, The Poor Priests, Am. Hist. Ass’n Annual Report, 
1899, I. 

* Witness use in political ballads. (See Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., Il, 1 
54, note; also Summers, Lollards in the Chiltern Hills, V) as well as the 
attitude of contemporary writers, (e.g. Walsingham). For further treat- 
ment of Lollardry see W. T. Waugh, “The Lollard Knight,” Scottish Hist. 
Review, IX, 55 ff; Gairdner, Lollardry and the Reformation in England, 
London, 1908. 

* Op. cit. in note 8. 

%T.e., Thomas Latimer, John Trussel, Lewis Clifford, John Pecke, 
Richard Stury, Reginal Hilton, William Neville, John Clanvowe, and 
John Montague, as mentioned in the Knighton and St. Albans chronicles 
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or position ever can be found in such enterprises. They 
were probably good medievalists, quite as both Wyclif 
and Chaucer appear to be. They could well have been good 
Catholics also. Certainly Chaucer pays tribute to knight- 
hood of the old school in the Canterbury Tales. If Chaucer 
intended his Knight to represent, or to compliment, any of 
these courtly friends, the implication would be clear, not 
only that he wished our approval of true knighthood of the 
crusading type, but that his friends were of this sort. 

In view of Chaucer’s relations with John of Gaunt we 
should certainly expect him to be careful of offending his 
patron, regardless of personal opinions. Evidently satire 
directed against such officers as friars and pardoners did 
not offend the state. Curiously enough the regular clergy 
are the objectives of Chaucer’s humor. Is it not significant 
that friars and pardoners were more often appointees of the 
foreign court and visitors to English soil in quest of doles? 
Whereas a secular of the type of our Parson was an English- 
man. Seculars in the Prioresses train are apparently normal 
also. As for the Prioress herself she is English to the point of 
provinciality, but on the whole admirable. If John of 
Gaunt stood by Wyclif," naturally he would approve of the 
Parson, and the sins and shortcomings of officers that 
Wyclif had criticized.“ This would not in itself commit 
Chaucer to heterodoxy, though it might lay him open to 
the charge of heresy from the papacy who defended corrup- 
tion in their officials. John of Gaunt was the state itself." 
Wyclif believed in the control of the church by the state. 
Where to take sides with one was to offend the other both 


11 He accompanied him up to London in 1377 to defend him in the trial 
at St. Pauls. Wyclif and John of Gaunt finally split on the subject of 
transubstantiation. See Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 298. 

12 Wyclif in his treatise on “How the Office of Curates is Ordained of 
God,” said that “few do it well and many do evil, therefore test we their 
defaults, with God’s help.”” Articles I and XX make the point that true 
minded priests are despised by their worldly minded brothers. In XIX 
he scores false pardoners with their relics. 

% For an enlightening statement of John of Gaunt’s religious views see 
Armitage-Smith, John o7 Gaunt, p. viii. 
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Wyclif and Chaucer appear to have cast in their lots with 
their own government. Inasmuch as the church itself was 
divided," there appears to have been no course which an 
honest churchman could take without giving offense to 
someone in authority. John of Gaunt’s patronage of 
Wyclif may have been selfish and political, and Chaucer may 
have been simply politic, but there was no final estrangement 
between the state and the papacy that would justify the 
opinion that Wyclif and Chaucer were anti-Catholic because 
they sided with John of Gaunt. Church affairs were simply 
in a chaotic condition. There was no unanimity either of 
belief or action. Not all ecclesiastics who sided with the 
state or condemned impurity were to be branded with heresy. 
Chaucer’s later retractation may only indicate the changed 
relationship of church and state, when papal precedence 
was reestablished by Henry IV. While he was writing the 
Canterbury Tales he appears to be careful to strike at ques- 
tionable points only. Furthermore he should be credited 
with the literary motive, which caused him to present types 
that he actually saw about him. 

Evidently there are two ways of reading Chaucer’s charac- 
terization of the Parson. Scholars have uniformly inter- 
preted certai; lines to imply the Parson’s heterodoxy or 
Wyclifism. Lechler™ went so far as to think Chaucer in- 
tended the Parson as a portrait of Wyclif. Simon’ en- 
thusiastically acclaimed his protestantism. Even Tatlock,!’ 
conservative as he undoubtedly is, reads anti-transubstantia- 
tion, anti-tithing, anti-assoiling, and anti-luxury in the 
often-quoted lines,!® 

Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 
Un-to his povre parisshens aboute 

Of kis offring, and eek of his substaunce. 
He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce. 


4 T.e. by the Schism between Rome and Avignon. 

% Johan von Wicliy und die Vorgeschicte der Rejormation. 

“Chaucer a Wycliffite,” Essays on Chaucer, Part III, No. 9, Chaucer 
Soc. Pubs., 2nd Series, 16. 

1” “Chaucer and Wyclif,” Mod. Phil. XIV, 257 ff. 

8 Cant. Tales, A. 486-90. 
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While Chaucer is unquestionably playing with the much 
mooted questions, he does not actually say that the Parson 
was opposed to any of these rights of the church. We might 
as well say that a righteous judge who is merciful under 
mitigating circumstances is thereby an enemy to the law. 
The Parson is carefully described as the possessor of the 
spirit of Christ, quite as innumerable church fathers had 
been. Is it inconceivable that a good Roman Catholic could 
have had the virtues of Augustine and Francis even in these 
corrupt times? Even if depravity among priests were so 
common that Chaucer knew none of the Parson’s type, 
could he still not have held up the ideal before the church? 
Poverty had formerly been required of churchmen. A priest 
who stuck to his parish in these times would necessarily be 
poor, by that reason alone.2® He had turned his back upon 
the lures of simony. What better object lesson to untrue 
priests? His parish was poor, as most country parishes were 
since the pestilence. His parishioners had little to give. 
Chaucer might well be read to say that this noble exception 
to the general rule was so devoted to the interests of his 
flock that he could not suffer himself to insist upon tithes 
where the payment would cause them suffering, nor to ex- 
communicate good men simply because they were too poor 
to pay. He preferred to bear the pains of a still greater 
poverty rather than be the agent of injustice, because he 
was truly interested in the souls of men. This may be 
counter to the selfishness of the prevailing papal custom,” 


19 Cant. Toles, A. 481-85. 

20 Cf. Langland’s often cited lines (as printed by Trevelyan, op. cit., 
p. 124) 

_ Parsons and parish priests complained to the Bishop 

That their parishioners had been poor since the pestilence time 
To have license and leave in London to dwell 
And sing for simony, for silver is sweet. 

= “Tt has come to our ears that rectors of our diocese scorn to keep 
due residence in their churches, and go to dwell in distant and perhaps 
unhonest places, without our license, and let their churches out to farm to 
persons less fitted. Lay persons with their wives and children sometimes 
dwell in their rectories, frequently keeping taverns and other foul and dis- 
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and to this degree be Wyclifian, but it is not heterodoxy. It 
is simply the wise exercise of judgment. Even Tatlock 
admits a reservation on the more vital matter of the 
Eucharist, which he attributes to Chaucer’s “latent streak 
of mysticism.’ But has Chaucer in any way committed 
himself to anything but a picture of a noble priest—one so 
old fashioned as to be sincere.? 

This provincial parson is no weakling, however. He will 
not be imposed upon.” When fair means fail he does not 
hesitate to give reprimand. Chaucer gives us a practical 
illustration of this attitude when the Parson reproves the 
Host for swearing.** The Shipman and the Host get their 
revenge by more or less waggish remarks about “‘lollers’’ and 
“cokkel” sown among the clean corn.*™ Tatlock® has 
explained that the term “loller’’ may not in itself prove 
anything against the Parson, though others have stressed 
this word. Anyone who recalls the erroneous use—sincere as 
well as ribald—of the words “Puritan,” “Quaker,” “Fifth 
Monarchy,” “Methodist” and the like of later times will 
better appreciate the possible significance of this term about 
1385-95. But swearing was an orthodox sin. The church 
expressly forbade it. It was so conventional that even the 
Pardoner in his pulpit patter declaims against it.?” 

The Parson is no “‘loller”’ in his sermon, at least. That even 
Simon had to admit and to explain away on the ground of 
probable garbling. Beginning with a Vulgate text he sweeps 
magnificently through the most authoritative church fathers 
to support most dogmatic assertions, finally discoursing 





honest places in them.”—Arch-Bishop Sudbury, as cited by Trevelyan, 
op. cit. p. 124. 

It is clear that other members of the church than Wyclif recognized the 
unfaithfulness of parsons. 

2 Op. cit., 72. 

% Cant. Tales, A. 521-23. 

% Shipman’s Prologue, B. 1170-71. 

% Shipman’s Prologue, B. 1173-83. 

% Op. cit., 

27 Cant. Tales, C. 631-38. 
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upon each of the seven deadly sins, with all their families. 
It may or may not be significant that Saint Augustine is 
most often cited.?* 

We shall probably never know what Chaucer’s personal 
religion was.2* We know that he apparently died in holy 
church. Neither do we know whether his final confession 
means a recantation of former heretical opinions or simply a 
more or less conventional repentance of the churchman 
concerned with the entrance of his soul on the after life. His 
attitude toward reform during the period when he was 
writing the Canterbury Tales, however, is fairly clear. He 
has given us portraits of a few noble Christians and of some 
who are not true to Christian precept. The Knight is militant 
and the Parson is saintly. One extends the faith by righteous 
arms and the other works for the salvation of men’s souls. 
There was a Monk who had done better to have been a head 
of family. The Friar is too clever, and the Pardoner is a 
pious fraud. Both rob the secular priests or their righteous 
offices. The Monk, the Friar, the Pardoner, the Summoner 
all show the defects of the present regime. Sincerity and 
rottenness stand side by ‘side. How can we interpret 
Chaucer farther than this? His Parson is not even in 
complete agreement with Wyclif’s beliefs. How can he be 
truly Wyclifian, much less a Lollard? At least, let us be 
careful of our terms. 

Ezra KeMPTON MAXFIELD 


*8 Wyclif’s theology was strongly Augustinian, as Bradwardine’s had 
been before him. 

29 We might as well maintain that he was pagan because he keepsclassical 
deities in certain of his poems. 








III. CHAUCER’S USE OF THE VULGATE 


‘His studie was but litel on the Bible,’”’ Chaucer’s remark 
concerning the Physician, has been applied by critics to 
Chaucer himself. The prevailing view is doubtless that 
expressed by Tatlock:! “The more one investigates Chaucer’s 
reading, the more convinced one becomes that his familiarity 
with the Bible (and other quotable literature, like Cato and 
Seneca) was largely at second-hand.” Up to this time, 
however, investigation of Chaucer’s biblical material has 
been slight, as a glance at Miss Hammond’s Manual will 
prove. 

The reference to Chaucer by Miss Deanesly in a recent 
addition to the Cambridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and 
Thought? supports the view of scanty biblical knowledge on 
his part and that of his age. Such scantiness, not only 
among the laity but among persons of specialized religious 
training, might more properly be called dearth. The funda- 
mental reason for ignorance and blunders, so the author 
believes, lay in the very limited opportunities for first-hand 
acquaintance with the Scriptures. Copies of the Vulgate 
were extremely scarce, not only in complete form, but in 
separate portions. Service books likewise were very rare, 
even those in the possession of the clergy. Nor did French 
missals* take their place. Finally, an examination of two 


1 Development and Chronology oy Chaucer’s Works, p. 202, note 4. 

2 The Lollard Bible, p. 224. 

‘That the number of French missals has perhaps been underestimated 
may be inferred from the statement of A. C. Paues, A Fourteenth Century 
Biblical Verson, p.- xix (1902): “No hindrance can have been put in the 
way of translations of the Bible into French or of the use of the Scriptures 
amongst those classes in England who were familiar with the French tongue, 
and whose means enabled them to purchase the costly, often finely illumin- 
ated manuscripts. Copies of entire or partia: Biblical translations—above 
all the favorite Book of Psalms, the Apocalypse, the ‘Bible historiale’— 
mostly executed by English scribes, still abound in our public and private 
Libraries, not to mention the many copies of English provenance which 
have found their way into continental collections.” Compare the similar 
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largest collections of wills, those of London and York, 
reveals only five certain instances of laymen who possessed 
Vulgates before Wycliffe’s day. But the Vulgate can 
hardly have been so rare a book as this author supposes. 
There are at present about 5,000 thirteenth century Vulgates. 
The British Museum alone has 300. Again, the validity of 
Miss Deanesly’s conclusion from the silence in wills has 
been challenged: ‘‘We cannot reason from lack of evidence.’” 
In support of the view that the biblical information of the 
fourteenth century was more common, more comprehensive, 
and more accurate than has hitherto been supposed, I plead 
Chaucer’s use of the Vulgate. Though it would be venture- 
some to assume that Chaucer owned a Vulgate, it would, in 
my judgment, ‘be equally daring to assert that he could not 
have had one in his library. Certainly one of his characters 
possessed a copy. This was the clerk of Oxenford mentioned 
in the Wyf of Bath’s Prologue. He had at least two books, 
one containing among selections from authors ranging from 
Ovid to Jerome, the Parables cf Solomon. The other was the 
Bible itself, a complete Vulgate,® we should infer, for 


. . . he would upon his Bible seke 
That ilke proverbe of Ecclesiaste, etc. 


Chaucer’s fidelity in describing his age is so great that one is 
tempted to stress Jankyn’s case as highly significant of the 
ownership of a Vulgate by a person in moderate circum- 
stances, although, it is true, he had married a well-to-do 
wife. But if less fortunate than Jankyn, Chaucer could have 





view of Miss Margaret Joyce Powell, The Pauline Epistles, p. vi: “French 
versions were current among the upper classes in England before Wyclif’s 
time.” In a note (p. lvi) the author quotes S. Berger, La Bible srancaise au 
Moyen Age, pp. 115, 145 f., 23 £., as mentioning several French biblical 
translations made in the fourteenth century or earlier. 

* The Lollard Bible, p. 220. 

5 The Atheneum, February 4, 1921. 

* Note that Chaucer nowhere says Redeth the porthors, although porthors 
scans as well as Bible. Why does Chaucer use porthors only once (B 1321) 
and then not in reference to a storehouse of biblical information? 
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borrowed a Vulgate from some London ecclesiastical library, 
or could at least have secured permission to use it under a 
monastery roof. That he had the text of the Vulgate beside 
him at times a detailed study of the Monk’s biblical ‘tragedies’ 
will clearly show. Nor was Chaucer the only non-ecclesias- 
tical writer of his age who had a knowledge of the Bible. 
Jean de Meung, who died about thirty-five years before 
Chaucer’s birth, was the author of practically all of the 
Roman de la Rose which deals with scriptural material. 
Though tradition suggests it does not prove that he had 
exceptional opportunities for theological study. He was, 
however, beyond doubt conversant with the Scriptures. 
Exclusive of abundant general allusions, the Roman de la 
Rose contains about seventy passages of specific and often 
lengthy reference.” Moreover, Jean de Meung’s scriptural 
knowledge does not end with the Roman de la Rose, if he be 
(as has not yet been disproved) the translator of the French 
version of the Liber Consolationis et Consilii of Albertano of 
Brescia. He omits a number of texts from his Latin original 
and introduces nearly thirty into his paraphrase. As in the 
Roman de la Rose he puts the emphasis on Wisdom literature, 
but these inserted texts coincide very slightly with those in 
the Roman—a further proof of his scriptural’ knowledge. 
Still a fairer example than Jean de Meung is Chaucer’s 
contemporary, Gower. The judgment of G. C. Macaulay*® 
is that Gower knew the Bible thoroughly and gave biblical 
quotations at first-hand. I find in the Confessio Amantis 
alone references to twenty-seven books.® Gower’s preference 
for Genesis and the four Books of Kings befits his narrative 
purpose. Some of the stories he retells at considerable 


? They run through Genesis, Deuteronomy, Judges, I. Kings (I. Samuel 
in the A. V.), Tobit, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Matthew, Luke, 
John, Acts, Romans, I and II Corinthians, Ephesians, I Thessalonians, 
Hebrews, James, I John, I Peter, and the Apocalypse. 

® Gower’s Complete Works, I, lvi. 

* Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Judges, I, II, III, and IV Kings, Tobit, 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, Daniel, 1 Macca- 
bees, Matthew, Mark, Luke, Romans, I Corinthians, Colossians, James, 
I and II Peter, and the Apocalypse. 
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length, as in the case of Rohoboam’s folly'® (III. Reg. XII: 
1-24). How Gower could have handled this interesting 
paraphrase without a Bible is difficult to imagine. 


I 


It seems probable, then, that the scarcity of Vulgates and 
of biblical knowledge has been unduly emphasized, and that 
Chaucer may easily have had access to the Vulgate. But 
inasmuch as the overwhelming number of his sources were 
themselves impregnated with scriptural and patristic litera- 
ture, it will not be safe to conclude in a given instance that 
Chaucer used the Vulgate at first hand until we have com- 
pared his immediate source, so far as it is possible to find it, 
with the text of the Vulgate and established a closer agree- 
ment with the Bible than with his “source.” In case of 
doubt it will be safer to follow precedent and prefer such a 
source to the Vulgate itself. The term ‘Vulgate,’ however, 
is used to include passages of the Vulgate contained in service 
books. However desirable a thorough examination </ all 
fourteenth-century service books" might be, the range of 
Chaucer’s references and allusions would still suggest that 
Chaucer was following the Vulgate directly, unless particular 
evidence points to the Breviary (by far the most inclusive ser- 
vice book of h's time) or some other manual of devotion. With 
“Vulgate”, thus inclusively defined, let us analyze Chaucer’s 
use of sources more or less saturated with The Bible. (1) In 
the A BC , The Romaunt of the Rose,” the Melibeus and the 
Boethius (far less important for our purposes), he is a direct 
or nearly direct translator. (2) He is at once imitator and 
free hand worker in the Second Nun’s Tale, which varies 
from close translation to paraphrase and original handling. 


10 Macaulay, op. cit., C. Amantis 7: 4027-4147. 

1 For interesting researches in this field and the charming by-paths of 
medieval hymns, see especially the work of Carleton Brown, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXX: 231 ff.; Mod. Philol; 111, 467 ff.; ib. IX, 1 ff.; P. M. L.A. 
486.; Chaucer Soc. 2nd Ser. No. 45. 

2 The impress upon Chaucer of biblical material in the Roman de la Rose 
must be considered important, however much or little of his translation is 
extant. F 
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This version must. be compared with that of the St. Cecilia 
story in the Legenda Aurea and other available sources.” 
His method is somewhat similar in the Clerk’s Tale, which 
must be set beside Petrarch’s Latin version of Boccaccio’s 
story. With the Monk’s Tale all corresponding biblical 
material in Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Iilustrium must 
be compared. The Man of Law’s Tale must be studied in 
its French source, that Chaucer’s indebtedness to the 
Dominican Trivet may be weighed. Again, parallel passages 
in Boccaccio and Chaucer must be examined and all biblical 
borrowings in the Knight’s Tale and Troilus“ be acknowl- 
edged. (3) In the third case, when Chaucer is depending 
upon no source yet found, he must be scrutinized, lest his 
reversion to biblical material previously known pass for an 
evidence of independent knowledge at this point. 

The tabulations under V will show the number of biblical 
references in Chaucer’s translations, adaptations and purely 
original work. No merely general references to God, Christ, 
and the Trinity are there included and all oaths are omitted. 
Separate account has been taken of the most general reference 
to Creation, the Fall of Man, the Incarnation, the Nativity, 
the Temptation, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Final 
Judgment, and the Apostles, and no one of such references is 
listed among Chaucer’s borrowings. 


II 


Before Chaucer’s direct and indirect borrowings are illus- 
trated, consideration must be given to the sources of four of 
the Canterbury Tales, which brought him definite biblical 
information in large measure: (1) the De Contemptu Mundi, 
(2) the French translation of the Liber Consolationis et 
Consilit of Albertano of Brescia, (3) the sources of the 
Parson’s Tale, and (4) the letters of St. Jerome against 
Jovinian. This material in four lots (the sources of the 
Parson’s Tale being for the moment considered as a unit) 

18 See Kélbing’s, “Zu Chaucer’s Cecilien Legende,” Engl. Stud. I, 215 ff. 


4 See W. M. Rossetti, Chaucer’s Troylus and Creseyde compared with 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato, Chaucer Society, 1873. 
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afforded definite additions to Chaucer’s treasury of scriptural 
texts in far more compact form than any stock he had pre- 
viously acquired. If he kept beside him a copy of his own 
works he continued to have on hand a good store of biblical 
quotations. Whether or not he retained in his possession all 
the sources of these four tales, i.e. the Man of Law, The Meli- 
beus, The Parson’s Tale, and The Wife’s Prologue (here con- 
sidered as a tale), he doubtless kept his own translation of 
De Contemptu Mundi. Now this translation belongs some- 
where between 1386 and 1394.% Therefore Chaucer had 
this convenient stock of biblical quotations to draw from at 
least for some time, probably for the last fourteen years of 
his life. If he uses material he has not previously taken 
directly from the Vulgate, we must then consider the De 
Contemptu Mundi as an important influence. If, however, 
he makes comparatively little use of this, we must never- 
theless examine the sources of the Melibeus, the Parson’s Tale 
(so far as they are known), and the Wife’s Prologue before we 
credit Chaucer with the Vulgate source. 

Chaucer’s reason for translating the De Contemptu Mundi 
is still a matter of speculation. As to his initial interest in 
the rayless pamphlet of Pope Innoceni, Professor Lowes” 
has suggested the influence upon the English poet of the 
translation of Deschamps. The date of this, appearing in 
the dedication to Charles VI on April 18, 1383, fits well with 
the probable time of Chaucer’s concern with the treatise. 
Professor Lowes mentions the “bare possibility” that Des- 
champs may have sent to Chaucer, among other poems, his 
translation (or paraphrase), which appears under the title, 
Double Lay de la Fragilité humaine. If this be true, and 
Chaucer saw the whole paraphrase, he found a scheme of 
appropriation akin to his own methods of composition.'* 


% See Lowes, P.M. L.A. XX, 796-4. 

%4P.M.L.A. XX, 795, Note 1. 

17 Deschamps versifies the sections of the chapters of the treatise in this 
order: 1.1; 1.3; 1 5; 1 6; and 8; 1:7; 1:9; 1:10; 11:6; 1:16; 1:12; 1:19; 1:20; 
1:22; 1:23; 1:24; 1:23; 1:29; 1:14- etc; Onvres Complétes D’Eustache Des- 
champs, Soc. d. Anc. Textes franc., Tom. 2. 
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But it is noteworthy that Chaucer and Deschamps, so far as 
we can judge from Chaucer’s fragments, agreed in choosing 
only three or four chapters for versification..* Chaucer is here 
by comparison with Deschamps almost a close translator of 
Pope Innocent. Chaucer’s habit is to combine sources. Since 
he fails to do so here, he seems, though perhaps familiar with 
Deschamps’ purpose, or even accomplishment in a general 
way, quite unaffected by the actual results of the French 
paraphrase. 

Comparison of the Latin and the French source of Melideus 
enables us, I believe, to decide a question not hitherto 
conclusively settled: viz., Chaucer’s direct use of the Liber 
Consolationis et Consilii while he translated the French 
version. Mitzner!® does not discuss Chaucer’s use of the 
Latin and makes no suggestion in regard to this in his notes 


18 The difference of the poets will appear in these passages based on 
De Contempiu Mundi 1:23. 

Semper enim mundanae laetitiae tristina repentina succedit. Et quod 
incipit a gaudio, desinit in moerore. Mundana quippe felicitas multis 
amaritudinibus est respersa. Noverat hoc qui dixerat: Risus dolore mis- 
cebitur, et extrema gaudii luctus occupat. Experti sunt hoc liberi Job, etc. 

Deschamps (ibid., pp. 276-7) 
Mais regardez tous les delis 
Du monde et des hommes jolis 
En armes ou en mariage: 
A joie commencent toudis 
Et finent en plours et en cris: 
Trop y a de dueil et de rage; 
Certes ce sont deduit sauvage 
Qui trop s’i fié il est honnis. 
Si corpz muert et li esperis 
En descent en l’ombreuse cage. 
Chaucer (B 421-427) 


O sodeyn wo! that ever art successour 

To worldly bliss! Spreynd is with bitternesse 

The ende of the joye of our worldly labour! 

Wo occupieth the fyn of oure gladnesse, 

Herke this conseil, for thy sickernesse, 

Upon thy glade day, have in thy mynde 

The unwar wo or harm, that comth behynde. 
9 Altengl. Sprachp. 1, 373-375. 
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on passages agreeing with the Latin and omitted in the 
French version. Képpel,?® who conjectured that Chaucer 
did not take Albertano into account, says frankly that he 
had no French copy and relied upon quotations from Zupitza 
and Miatzner. Skeat*! assumes without discussion that 
Chaucer had beside him both the Latin and the French, but 
fails to note that more than once an apparent divergence 
from the Latin is really a translation of the French. Tatlock” 
believes that when Chaucer wrote the Prologue to Melibeus 
he certainly knew both the Latin and the French versions 
and suggests that he ‘“‘may have owned a copy of the Latin 
all the time.’”’ Tatlock mentions additions and omissions, 
and comments on the general treatment of the Latin by the 
French translator. A few alterations, not hitherto noted, 
show that Chaucer had the Latin on hand at the outset, 
unless it can be proved that Chaucer’s French manuscript 
differed from that in Le Ménagier de Paris,” the present basis 
of investigation, in these identical alterations. Here is a 
case in point: 
Albertano™ 
ait enim Jhesus Sirac: Musica in luctu importuna narratio. 
Le Ménagier (1: 192) 
Car la narration de celui qui presche a ceulx que ne veulent oir, est ennuy’ 
euse; c’est 4 dire que autant vault parler devant cellui 4 qui est ennuye 
comme chanter devant cellui qui pleure 
Chaucer (B 2235) 
for Jhesus Syrak saith, that musik in wepynge is a noyous thyng; 


if Here is another piece of evidence: 


; Albertano (loc. cit., 1. 24) 
| ut verba sua cum festinatione finiret dictumque fuit illi: ubi non est auditus, 
non effundas sermonem, et importune noli extolli in sapientia tua. 


20 Herrig’s Archiv. LXXXVI: 30. 

21 See Works, V, 212. 

2 Chronology, p. 190, note 2. 

™% For a recent reference to the publication, promised by the Chaucer 
Society, of the Melibé et Prudence, from the MSS. by Dr. Mary Noyes 
Colvin, see J. Leslie Hotson, Studies in Philology, XVIII. 436. 

™% See Sundby’s edition, Chaucer Society, Second Series, No. 8, p. 10, 
1,29, 
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This text, Ubi non est, etc. (Ecclus. XXXII: 6), does not 
occur in Le Ménagier. The corresponding passage (Ibid. I: 
192) runs, 


Quant ce sage ancien vit qu’il ne povoit avoir audience il ne s’efforca plus de 


parler. 
Chaucer (B 2235): 
for Solomon saith, Ther as thou ne mayst have noon audience, enjorce thee noi 


to speak. 


Note that direct use of Albertano comes within five lines 
(in Sundby’s edition) of the passage discussed above. But if 
Chaucer had the Latin beside him, why did he abandon his 
habit of fusing sources? The explanation, I think, is simple. 
He began his translation with both versions beside him. But 
he found the French translator’s method entirely satisfactory, 
for the latter had made material alterations, large cuttings 
and numerous insertions, which include the nearly thirty 
texts of Scripture already noted. Furthermore, nothing 
could seriously alter the general tone and structure of 
Melibeus short of a fundamental reshaping, which Chaucer did 
not care to undertake.* Liking the story at the outset and 
finding it remodelled satisfactorily, why should he make 
further considerable changes? 

The use of biblical passages in the Parson’s Tale is of 
greater interest than in the Melibeus.*% The relation of the 
Parson’s Tale to its source is still incompletely worked out. 
Miss Petersen,?” who has found the two close sources, the 
Summa Casuum Poenitentiae of Raymund of Pennaforte, 
and the Tractatus de Vitiis of Guilelimus Peraldus, believes 
that Chaucer’s original was a single treatise, consisting of a 
worked over copy of the De Poenitentia into which had been 
fitted a similarly worked over copy of the Summa de Vitiis. 


* For slight, yet interesting changes, chiefly in pronouns, see J. Leslie 
Hotson of. cit., who believes Chaucer made these with great significance. 

% The whole sermon I accept as genuine. Against this view are Simon, 
Eilers, and ten Brink; for it, Furnivall, Koch, Diriug, Képpel, Miss Petersen 
and Spies, to mention only scholars who have given the matter especial 
consideration. 

%” Sources oj the Parson’s Tale, p. 80. 
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Heinrich Spies** considers it in the highest degree improbable 
that Chaucer found the sermon on penitence and the treatise 
on the Seven Deadly Sins combined into one work. The 
question, however, does not affect the present investigation. 
Now in this unknown source (or sources) lie many biblical 
texts which appear neither in the Summa Casuum Poenitentiac 
nor the Tractatus de Vitiis. The Somme des Vices et des 
Vertus of Frére Lorens, once considered the source of the 
Parson’s Tale, scarcely helps at all in supplying these, for 
this author interweaves texts very sparsely, and in a manner 
certainly not helpful to Chaucer. Where, then, did he find 
these biblical quotations? To imagine that his interest in 
the Parson, which was certainly keen, led him to hunt them 
up and insert them is a pleasant supposition, but such a 
method of composition is unlike Chaucer’s. That he would 
systematically put patches on a big piece of cloth in precisely 
the same pattern by which Raymund or Peraldus ornamented 
his fabric seems to me very improbable. If Chaucer could 
have carried all these texts in his head the argument for a 
considerable first-hand knowledge of Scripture is already 
proved. But to believe that these quotations originated 
from him is an unwarrantable assumption. All these texts 
have been listed as derived from the unknown sources of 
the Parson’s Tale. There isa fourth and last repository of 


~ texts for Chaucer, the Epistles of St. Jerome against Jovinian. 


This collection is far more comprehensive than the stock in 
the two versions of Melibeus or the Parson’s Tale and exceeds 
even the De Contemptu Mundi in the number and variety 
of texts, but is far less compact in its presentation of them. 
In the phrasing of these extremely abundant Bible passages 
Jerome at times shows an interesting divergence from the 
language of the Vulgate. The translation of the latter ran 
from about 383 A. D. to 405. The letters, dated at 393, thus 
come midway in this period. It would be difficult to say 
whether Jerome would feel at this time as more authoritative, 
his own new phrasing in the Vulgate or the earlier European 


%8 Chaucer's Religidse Grundstimmung, Halle, 1913. 
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Latin form. But to be sure of crediting the Epistles to Jovin- 
ian with all possible influence I have given the epistolary 
source the preference, even in the works of Chaucer generally 
conceded to be earlier than the period of Jerome’s influence 
(i.e. around 1385), unless the difference in the phrasing of 
Jerome’s letters and the Vulgate pointed to the latter as 
Chaucer’s source. 


Ill 


At this point it may be well to pause for an ever-recurring 
question, the possibility of Chaucer’s nearness in some way 
to Wycliffe. Granted that the poet had access to a Vulgate 
and used it, may he not have relied somewhat on the Wyclif- 
fite versions? The first Lollard translation, dating from 
about 1382, came early enough to have made an impress on 
Chaucer; the second, completed between February 1395 
and the year 1397, could have counted for but little. Oc- 
casionally a group of lines in Chaucer permits a fairly ex- 





tended comparison. 


9 The reriderings are as follows: 
Chaucer: 
Looke, that in the staat of inno- 
cence, when Adam and Eve naked 
were in Paradys and no thyng ne 
hadden shame of hir nakednesse, 
how that the serpent, that was moost 
wily of all othere bestes that God 
hadde maked, seyde to the womman, 
‘Why comaunded God to you ye 
sholde not eten of every tree in 
Paradys?? The woman answered, 
‘Of the fruyt,’ quod she, ‘of the trees 
in Paradys we feden us, but soothly 
of the fruyt of the tree that is in the 
myddel of Paradys God forbad us for 
to ete, and nat touchen it lest per- 
advanture we sholde dyen.’ The 
serpent seyde to the womman, 
‘Nay, nay, ye shal not dyen of 
deeth; for sothe, God woot that what 
day that ye eten ther-of youre eyen 


Skeat calls attention in such a case?® 


Wycliffe (Genesis III: 1-7): 

But and the serpent was feller than 
alle lyvynge beestes of the erthe which 
the Lord God hadde maad. Which 
serpent seide to the womman, Why 
corandide God to you that ye 
schulden not ete of ech tree of 
paradis? To whom the womman 
answerde, We eten of the fruyt of 
trees that ben in paradis: sothely, 
God comandide to us that we 
schulden not ete of the fruyt of the 
tree, which is in the myddes of para- 
dys, and that we schulden not 
touche it lest peranventure we dien. 
Forsothe the serpent seide to the 
womman, Ye schulen not die bi 
deeth; for whi God woot that in what 
euere dai ye schulen ete thereof your 
iyen schulen be opened and ye 
schulen be as Goddes, knowynge 








wk 
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(Parson’s Tale I: 325) without, of course, implying any 
connection. The significance of the likeness is at once 
lessened by the marked difference in the descriptive phrases. 
Moreover, the Wycliffe version is the second. That Chaucer 
should have seen it when he was writing the Parson’s Tale 





shul opene, and ye shul been as 
goddes, knowynge good and harm.’ 
The womman thanne saugh that 
the tree was good to feed yng, and Jair 
to the eyen, and delitable to the sighte. 
She took of the fruyt of the tree and 
eet it, and gaf to hire housbonde, 
and he eet, and anoon the eyen of 
hem bothe openeden; and whan 
that they knew that they were naked 
they sewed of fig leaves a maner of 
breeches to hiden hire members. 


% The Purson’s Text. 
Jer. VI. State super vias et videte, 
et interrogate de semitis antiquis, 
quae sit via bona et ambulate in ea; 
et invenietis refrigerium animabus 
vestris. (From the unknown sour- 
ces of the Tale.) Stondeth upon the 
weyes and seith and axeth of olde 
pathes, that is to seyen of olde sent- 
ences, which is the goode way, and 
walketh in that way, and ye shall 
fynde refresshynge for youre soules. 


good and yvel. Therefor the 
womman seiy that the tre was good 
and swete to ete and fair to the iyen 
and delitable in biholdyng; and she 
took of the fruyt thereof and eet 
and gaf to hir hosebande and he eet. 
And the iyen of both weren opened 
and whaune thei knowen that they 
weren naked, thei sewiden the leeves 
of a fige tree and made breches to hem 
silf. (Forshall and Madden’s edition 
of Wycliffe’s Bible, I, 83.) 


Wycliffe’s First Version. 


Stondeth up on weies and seeth and 
asketh of the olde pathes what is the 
goode weie; and goth in it and yee 
shul fynde refreshynge to your 
soules. 


But there are far more striking differences elsewhere: 


Gen. Pro. 514: 
He was a shepherde, and not a mer- 
cenarie. 


Reeve’s Tale, A 3919-3920: 

He kan wel in myn eye seen a 
stalke But in his owene he kan nat 
see a balke. 


Wycliffe’s First Version, John X: 13: 
For sothe the marchaunt fleeth, for 
he is a marchaunt. 

Second Version: 

For sothe the hired hyne fleeth, for 
he is a hired hyne. 


Wycliffe’s First version, Mat. VII: 3: 
. . « « but what seest thou a sestu 
(or a litil mote) in the eye of thin 
brother, and thou seest not a beem 
in thin owne eye. 
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is not impossible. Again, the Parson’s words here are from 
neither Raymund nor Peraldus, but the unknown source of 
the tale. But that Chaucer should have gone to a new 
vernacular version for the story of the Temptation is well 
nigh unthinkable. Furthermore, comparison of Chaucer and 
the Wycliffite versions in practically all other cases*® brings 
out great unlikeness of phrasing and diction. This result is 
not surprising. Whether Chaucer was interested in Lollardry 
at all or not, one cannot associate him with that impulse of 
the reform movement which directed itself toward a popular- 
ization of Holy Writ as the guide of life. The non-Latin 
reading folk were Wycliffe’s primary object. The changes 
from the first to second version, the substitution of Saxon 
words for Romance, the English sentence order for the Latin, 
show clearly the effort to reach a wider public. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of Geoffrey Chaucer as feeling himself 
among the people in need of Wycliffe’s vernacular version. 
Certainly it left no impress on his style. 

The question of an English version naturally suggests the 
possibility of Chaucer’s acquaintance with the Psalter of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole,*' a highly esteemed translation, 
which it is perfectly possible for him to have known from 
childhood. But comparison of Chaucer’s phrasings with 
Hampole’s reveals such interesting dissimilarities as the 
following: 

Prioress’s Tale, B. 1645-9: 

For noght only thy laude precious 
Parfourned is by men of dignitee, 


Hampole.” 
Of the mouth of noght spekand and 
sowkand thou has made louynge, 





But by the mouthe of children thy 


for thi enmys. 


bountee Ex ore infantium et lactentium per- 
Parfourned is; for on the brest  fecistilaudem propter inimicos tuos 
soukynge (Ps. VIII: 3).8 
Sometyme shewen they  thyn 
heriynge. 


" Translation of the Psalms had long been considered more permissible 
than that of other parts of the Bible (see the Lollard Bible, p. 132, note, 
and Wescott, General View o7 the History of the English Bible, Second Edition, 
p. 12; Paues, A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version, p. x. 

® See the edition of Hampole’s Psalter by H. R. Bramley, p. 28. 

* This Psalm occurs in the Prymer. See Carleton Brown, P. M. L. A. 
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Friar’s Tale D 1657-8: Hampole: 
The leoun sit in his awayt alway . . he wayts in hidell as lion 
To sle the innocent, if that he may. in his dyke. . . . 
. insidiatur in abscondito quasi 


leo in spelunca sua (Ps. X 9). 


Man gq Law’s Tale, B 762: Hampole: 
My lust ! putte al in thyn ordinance. - In thi hend my kuttis™ 
. . in manibus tuis sortes meae 


(Ps. XXX: 16). 
Merchant's Tale, E 1400-1: Hampole: 
Freendes, I am poor and oold . thou sauved me fra lyght- 
And almost, God woot, on my and in the lake® 
piltes brynke; . salvasti me a descendentibus 


be ecu GPs. XXXX: 4). 


The comparative examination of Hampole’s renderings and 
all others of Chaucer’s psalter borrowings and allusions 
merely gratifies literary curiosity and aids only negatively 
in the still undeveloped study of the poet’s obligations to 
vernacular literature. 


IV 


If, then, the Vulgate, and not vernacular versions, meant 
Holy Writ to Chaucer, let us examine his borrowings, both 
indirect and direct. 

First, is there any evidence in his translations of his in- 
dependent knowledge of the Scriptures? In one oi his 
earliest works occurs an instance long pointed out by Skeat, 
the ancille of the A. B. C., v. 109, a word not suggested at 
all by the original passage in Deguileville, used nowhere 
else by Chaucer and not at all by Gower or the author of 
Piers Plowman. But the A. B. C. affords another proof: 





XXI:486 ff; also the same author, Chaucer Soc. Publications, 2nd Ser. 
No. 45, p. 127, for a complete list of the contents of a Prymer. 

% 7b. p. 109. 

* Id. p. 103. 
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Deguileville.* Chaucer, A. B. C. vv. 36-40. 
Las! Mes quant la grant assise But merci, Lady, at the grete assyse 
Sera, se n’y es assise When we shul come before the hye 
Pour moy mal y seray veii. justyse! 
De bien n’ay nulle reprise. So litel jruit shal thanne in me be 
Las m’en chain quant bien m’avise Jounde 
Souvent en doy dire heii. That, but thou er that day me wel 
chastyse 
Of verrey right my werk wol me 
confounde. 


Chaucer has added the familiar idea based on Romans VII: 
4: —qui ex mortuis resurrexit ut fructificemus Deo. Again, as 
Skeat*’ indicates, he adds a text (11.59-61), in a largely altered 
stanza: 


And with his precious blood he wroot the bille 
Upon the crois in general acquitaunce 
To every penitent in full creaunce. 


The cases of Chaucer’s similar independence of Jean de 
-Meung are important. Fansler** believes that the Dalida 
for Delila (Monk’s Tale, B.3253; Book of the Duchess 1. 737) 
came from the Roman de la Rose. But this spelling occurs in 
Vincent de Beauvais’ Speculum Historiale, in the Cursor 
Mundi, and the Confessio Amantis. In the Pilgrimage of the 
Life of Man the form Dalyda**® appears. Moreover, it is 
difficult to see any influence of the phrasing in the Roman de 
la Rose upon the ‘tragedy’ of Samson: e.g. 


$ 
Chaucer (B 3246; 3253-4; 3256-8). Roman de la Rosé° 
Ne on his heed came rasour noon, Dalida la malicieuse 
ne sheere. . . . Par flaterie venimeuse, 


Unto his lemman Dalida he tolde A Samson, qui tant ert vaillans, 


% Skeat, Works, I: 263. 

377b. 454. The text is Col. II: 14. 

38 Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, pp. 30-31. 

** For these four instances I am indebted to Dr. Carleton Brown. Apro- 
pos of Dalida it is important to note the striking absence in Chaucer of 
French forms of biblical names. For example, in rendering Abigail delivra 
Nagal son mari de David (Melibeus B 2285; Le Ménagier I: 195), he keeps 
the Nabal of Albertanus and the Vulgate (I Reg. XXV: 14). See Sundby, 
op. cit. p. 17. Il. 12-13. 

*° Michei, Le Roman de la Rose, Tome Second, vv. 17, 614-17, 625. 
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That in his heeris al his strengthe 
ee 

And sleepynge in his barm upon a 
day 

She made to clippe or sheere his 
heres away, 

And made his foomen al his craft 


espyen; 

(Compare also the Wife’s Pro- 
logue (D 721-2): Tho redde he me 
how Sampsoun loste his heres: Slep- 
ynge his lemman kitte it with hir 
sheeres.) 


LANDRUM 


Tant preus, tant fors, tant bataillans 
Si cum el le tenoit forment 

Soef en son giron dormant, 

Copa ses cheveux o ses forces, 

Dont il perdi toutes ses forces 
Quant de ses crins le dépela, 

Et tous secrez li révela, 

Que li fox contés li avoit 

Qui riens céler ne li savoit. 


Furthermore, when Chaucer in the Summoner’s Tale deals 
with a scriptural passage which he might have recalled as 
expatiated upon in the Roman de la Rose, he clearly uses a 


Vulgate term not appearing in the French: 


D 2185-8: 
‘No “maister,” sire,’ quod he, “but 
servitour, 
Thogh I have had in scole swich 
honour; 


Roman de la Rose 
Et ament que I’en les salue - 
Quant il trespassent par la rue 
Et veulent estre apelé mestre 
Ce qu’il ne devroient pas estre: 





God liketh nat that “Raby’’ men us 
calle, 

Neither in market ne in youre large 
halle.’ 


The Vulgate, of course, is Vos autem nolite vocarit Rabbi: 
unus est enim magister, etc. (Mat. XXIII: 8). Again, in the 
Squire’s Tale (F 518-20) when the unhappy falcon delineates 
her lover’s character, declaring 


As in a tombe is al the faire above, 
And under is the corps, swich as ye woot, 
Swich was the hypocrite, bothe coold and hoot; 


Chaucer put into her reproach the simile of the sepulchre 

from Matthew XXIII: 27. Jean de Meung® did not give 

him the figure. And there is still another instance of his 

ability to supplement a reminiscence of Jean de Meung by a 
“7b. vv. 12, 70-12, 573. 


@ Skeat suggests the parallel to the Romaunt of the Rose, ii. 6887-6922. 
See Michel, op. cit., vv. 12, 540-12, 556 for corresponding lines in French. 
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knowledge of the Vulgate. Skeat has noted that the order of 
biblical illustrations in the Merchant’s Tale (E 1362-74) is 
the same as in Melibeus (B 2285-2290), but the detail of the 
kydes skyn about his nekke in reference to Jacob and his 
mother’s plan of disguise for him (E 1362-5) is in neither the 
French text nor the Latin. It proceeds from Chaucer’s 
knowledge of pelliculas hoedorum circumdedit et colli nuda 
praetexit, illi etc. 

The last example, Melibeus (B 3075) is an insertion of 
Chaucer’s noted by Tatlock:* for douteless if we be sory 
and repentant of the synnes and giltes which we han tres- 
passed in the sighte of oure Lord God, he is so free and so 
merciable that he wole forgeven us oure giltes and bryngen us 
to his blisse that never hath ende. Amen. Chaucer is 
introducing (perhaps from memory, as the alteration sug- 
gests), I Joan. I: 9: Si confiteamur peccata nostra, fidelis est 
et iustus ut remittat nobis peccata nostra et emundet nos ab 
omni iniquitate. 

Let us turn next to material Chaucer is not translating 
but paraphrasing or more broadly adapting. In the Man of 
Law’s Tale (B 485-6) he substitutes for Trivet’s reference 
to Noah’s preservation the rescue of Jonah, because the case 
of the solitary prophet fits Constance’s distress more artistic- 
ally. In the same tale (B 502-4) he introduces the mention 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, closing with that 
exquisitely rzverent interpretation ‘of the miracle, 


God sent his foyson at hir grete neede. 


Two passages in the Clerk’s Tale show a similar initiative on 
Chaucer’s part. The alteration in E 206-7, 


But hye God some tyme senden kan 
His grace into a litel oxes stalle; 


* Op. cit., p. 191, note 2. 

“ Did Chaucer’s memory lead to the curious instance of his correction 
in Melibeus, B. 2305? Albertano in rendering, Si quis autem vestrum indi get 
sapientia, postulet a deo. (Jac. 1.5), changes vestrum of the Vulgate to 
nostrum (Sundby, op. cit., p. 31, ll. 13-14). The French translator follows 
with se aucun de nous, but Chaucer follows the Vulgate, Seint James eek 
seith, If any of you have need of sapience, etc. 
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though it may be anticipating ll. 290-1, 

And she sat down hir water pot anon 

Biside the thressfold in an oxes stalle, 
clearly suggests his thought of the Nativity. Petrarch’s 
corresponding passage is, Sed ut pauperum quoque tuguria 
nonnunquam gratia coelestis invisit.© The other insertion is 
drawn from Job III: 3, Pereat dies in quo natus sum et nox in 
quo natus sum et nox in qua dictum est: conceptus est homo, 
which Chaucer thus versifies (E 901-3): 

Hir fader that this tydynge herde anoon, 

Curseth the day and tyme that nature 

Shoope hym to ben a lyves creature; 

Naturally the best passages for a study of Chaucer’s de- 
pendence on the Vulgate occur in the Monk’s biblical 
‘tragedies.’ Skeat*® has remarked the greater closeness of 
the poet to the Vulgate than to the same story in Boccac- 
cio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. A minute examination 
of all the parallel passages in Chaucer and Boccaccio reveals 
striking differences of treatment, and throws in high relief 
Chaucer’s painstaking study of the Vulgate, his ceaseless 
interest as he darts back and forth among the verses, his 
care to match phrase with phrase in his characteristic trans- 
positions. That he must have had the Vulgate beside him for 
a considerable time is clear as daylight. To Skeat’s observa- 
tions may be added the following: 


But to his wyves tolde he his secree, 
Thurgh whiche he slow hymself for wrecchednesse. (B 3211-2) 


Chaucer understands the Vulgate story—that there were 
two wives and two disclosures, the first of the solution of the 
riddle, the second of the secret of Samson’s strength. Com- 
pare with his exactness the more general treatment in 
Boccaccio:? cuius occultum cum apperuisset blanditiis 
coniugis. Again, set Chaucer’s words (B 3227) 


“ Originals and Analogues, Second Series, No. 7, 10, 15, 20, 22, p. 155. 

“ Op. cit., V. 228. 

‘7 Bocatii de Certaldo: de Casibus Virorum LIllustrium libri novem 
MDXLIIII. 
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A thousand men he slew eek with his hond, 


beside the equivalent in Boccacio, “Philisteos eum trahentes 
cecidit atque fudit” and the Vulgate........ interfecit 
. mille viros (Jud. XV:15). Also in ll. 3269-3284. where 

Chaucer might seem to be following either Boccaccio or 
Judges, he clearly derives from the Vulgate omnes principes, 
the princes everichoon (B 3277), a phrase which Boccaccio 
lacks. 

The Belshazzar story affords cases of interestedly close 
translation. In lines 3413-4 

Eek thou that art his sone and proud also 
And knowest aile thise thynges verraily 

Chaucer echoes cum scires haec omnia (Dan. V: 22). In the 
‘tragedy’ of Nebuchadnezzar he follows the dimensions in 
height of the statue of gold (B 3349-50), but changes the six 
cubits in breadth (Dan. III: 1) to sevene, obviously for a 
metrical reason. Even an error in fact in the same story, as 
to the eunuchism of the Hebrew children (B 3341-3), arose 
because Chaucer’s eye was on Dan. I: 3: Et ait rex Asphenez 
praeposito eunuchorum ut introduceret de filiis Israel, etc. 
Again, the Antiochus passage contains significant verbal 
renderings. Compare the following: 





B 3793-4: 
And certainly the wreche was reson- 
able 
For many a mannes gultes did he 
peyne; 
B 3776-7: 
And in the balance weyen ech mon- 
tayne; 
And all the floodes of the see re- 
strayne; 


B 3805-6: 
The wreche of God hym smoot so 
cruelly, 
That thuzgh his body wikked 
wormes crepte, 
B 37745: 
... he wende he mighte attayne 
Unto the sterres upon every side; 





II Mach. IX: 6 
Et quidem satis juste quippe qui 
multis et ‘novis cruciatibus alorum 
torserat viscera, etc. ; 


II Mach. IX: 8 
Isque, qui sibi videbatur etiam 
fluctibus maris imperare, supra 
humanum modum superbia repletus, 
et montium altitudinis in statera 
appendere, etc. 

II Mach. IX: 9 
ita ut de corpore impii vermes 
scaturirent, etc. 


II Mach. IX: 10 
Et qui paulo ante sidera coeli con- 
tingere se arbilrabatur, etc. 
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Illustrations of Vulgate material in the unknown sources 
of the Parson’s Tale must be omitted for lack of space, but a 
list of these 135 texts may aid sometime in the identification 
of the ultimate source. Granting as before that Chaucer 
derived all the passages at second-hand, do we find traces of 
biblical lore in his treatment of texts from the known sources, 
the tracts of Raymund and Peraldus? Until the ultimate 
source is found to refute us, we clearly do. Notice first an 
addition to Raymund, even when Chaucer is in the context 
following him closely, and therefore probably not relying on 
any other source: 


I: 995 Raymund “8 
Swich was the confession of the exemplum Mariae Magdalene, Luc. 
Magdalene, that ne spared for no §8,** adeo fortis erat in confitendo 
shame of hem that weren aife feeste propter amaram interius compunc- 
for to go tooure Lord Jhesu Cristand tionem quod nullo pudore obstanti 
biknowe to hym hire synnes. publice fuit confessa turpitudinem 
peccatorum. 


The evidence of the feeste as a setting appears in Luc. VII: 36: 
Rogobat autem illum quidam de pharisaeis ut manducaret 
cum illo; and in verse 49, Et coeperunt qui simul accumbebant 
dicere, etc. The impress of this scene on Chaucer’s mind 
leads him to supply the Magdalene’s name in I: 500: 


Judas grucched agayns the Magdaleyne when she enoynte the heved of our 
Lord Jhesu Crist with hir precious oynement, 


though he confuses the anointing of this penitent (whoever 
she may have been) with that of Mary of Bethany. Peral- 
dus® gives him only, Quare hoc unguentum non venditur 
trecentis denariis? Another addition to Peraldus, vivid and 
truly Chaucerian, is the poure clothes of his disciples™ (I: 435), 
in reference to the garments laid upon the ass in the Trium- 
phant Entry” into Jerusalem. Again Chaucer supplies a 


48 Petersen, Sources of the Parson’s Tale, p. 19. 

49 Raymund is napping here. He means the seventh chapter. 

5° Petersen, op. cit., p. 48. 

1 7b., p. 40. 

8 See Mat. XXI: 7: Et adduxerunt asinam et pulum et imposuerunt 
super eos vestimenta sua etc. 
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more definite idea in ‘He that hateth his brother is homycide’ 
(I: 565) and follows I Joan III: 15, Omnis qui odit fratrem 
suum homidica est, in contrast with the generalization of 
Peraldus®: Illi autem qui sunt in peccato odii homicidae sunt, 
iuxta verbum Johannis. 

The texts from Peraldus alone outweigh in number, but 
not in interest, those from Jerome. The poet’s enjoyment 
of this majestic theologian has long occupied Chaucer 
scholars, particularly Képpel* and Woollcombe.* The 
former® has shown two cases in the Merchant’s Tale (E 2141, 
2142) in which Chaucer has woven into Jerome a phrase 
clearly traceable to the Vulgate alone. Woollcombe*”’ in his 
study of parallels in Jerome and the Wife’s Prologue (D 14-16) 
fails to note an addition by Chaucer significant for our 
purposes: 

Herkne, eek, which a sharpe word, for the nones, 

Beside a welle, Jhesus, God and man 

Spak in repreeve of the Samaritan: 
About the well Jerome is absolutely silent, but the Vulgate 
(Joan. IV: 6) gives, of course, Jesus...... sidebat sic 
supra fontem. Moreover, not Jerome, but the Vulgate (or 
possibly the Parson’s Tale) supplies this text: Mulier sui 
corporis potestatem non habet, sed vir. Similiter autem et vir 
sui corporis potestatem non habet, sed mulier (I Cor. WII: 4). 
On this the Wife bases one of her spirited declarations 
(D 156-161). Another text in First Corinthians, not yet 
traced to passages of Jerome known by Chaucer, appears in 
the same Prologue (D 147-148): 


In which estaat as God hath cleped us 


I wol persevere, I nam not precious. 


Compare St. Paul’s words, (I Cor. VII: 20), Unusquisque in 
qua vocatione vocatus est, in ea permaneat. 


® Petersen, op. cit., p. 52. 

“See Anglia XIII: 174 ff. 

5 See Chaucer Society Essays, Part III, pp. 298-306. 
% Op. cit., p. 179. 

57 See Chaucer Society Essays, Part III, p. 298. 
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V 


The most arresting examples of Chaucer’s biblical knowl- 
edge appear in works without a known immediate source. 
Where did Chaucer learn Christ’s beautiful simile of the 
children in the market-place (Luc. VII: 32), alluded to in the 
Reeve’s Prologue (A 876): 

We hoppen ay whil that the world wyl pype . . . ? 


In the Friar’s Tale (D 1350-1) where did he get the idea of 
Judas Iscariot’s purses smale except from quia fur erat et 
loculos habens— (Joan XII: 6)? Or the thought in the same 
tale (D 1661-2) 
He may not tempte you over your might, 
For Christ wol be youre champion and knyght; 
vos tentari supra id quod potestis, etc. (I Cor. X: 13)? The 
Summoner’s Tale alone is convincing proof of Chaucer’s 
first-hand familiarity with Holy Writ. The story contains 
twenty-three scriptural references or allusions. Three I have 
credited to knowledge Chaucer may have derived from the 
Parson’s Tale material, though they are so familiar as to 
need no source but his memory. Three others proceed 
from Jerome, and one, so general as to be almost negligible, 
may come from either Jerome or Pope Innocent. Chaucer, 
then, may claim fifteen.5* They are not at all recondite, to 
be sure; neither are they exceptionally familiar. Three or 
four are especially interesting: 
D 2085-2087 Prov. XXII: 24 

Lo, what seyde he that so wel telle Noli esse amicus homini iracundo 

kan: neque ambules cum viro Jurioso 
Ne be na felawe to an irous man 
Ne with no wood man walke by the 

"Dp 1932-4 Ps. XLIV: 2 

His preyere is full of gret reverence Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum. 
When they for soules seye the 

Psalm of Davit, 
So “buf,” they seys, “cor meum 

eructavit,”— 

58In order of appearance they are 2 Cor. 3:6; Luc. 5: 10; Col. I: 25; 
Ephes. 4: 31; Joan 4: 34; 1 Tim. 6:8; Marc. 9: 28; Mat. 5:3; Ps. 44; 2; 
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D 1988-1991 

Touchynge this thynge, lo what the 

wise seith, 
“Withinne thyn hous ne be thou no 

leoun: Noli esse sicut leo in domo tuo ever- 
To thy subgitz do noon oppressioun tens domesticos tuos et opprimens 
Ne make theyne acqueyntise fro thee subjectos tibi: 

flee.” 


Lastly, a line in the Summoner’s Tale is valuable not only 
for its own sake but for light on a puzzling bit of character 
analysis in the General Prologue (A 435-8). The Summoner’s 
words, 


My spirit hath its fostrynge in the Bible (D 1845) 


Skeat derives from Joan IV: 34: Meus cibus ert ut faciam 
voluntatem eius, qui misit me ut perficiam opus, eius; and 
from Job XXIII: 12: in sinu meo abscondi verba oris eius; 
but these texts are less applicable, I believe, than Mat. IV: 4: 
Non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo quod procedit de 
ore Dei, especially since the speaker is discoursing delight- 
fully upon the contrast between his easy satisfaction in such 
food as capons and roasted pig and his zest for spiritual 
nourishment. Now does not this idea of the necessity of 
feeding upon the Word explain the gap in thought in the last 
two lines »f this passage? 


Of his diete mesurable was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet norissing and digestible. 
His studie was but litel on the Bible? 


The qualitative test in a study of Chaucer’s first-hand 
knowledge of the Scriptures is highly significant. He does 
far more than repeat the commonest passages. The Pater- 
noster, the Magnificat, the Commandments (except in source 
passages) play no part. He uses very slightly the Psalms in 
the Prymer, familiar as they doubtless were. Indeed from 
his early period when he twined into Deguileville’s A. B. C. 





Jac. I: 22; Luc. 10: 7; Ecclus. 4: 35; Prov. 22: 24, 25; 3 Reg. 18: 42; 
Mat. 23: 7, 8. 
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the quotation from Colossians, he showed at times a liking for 
texts by no means wellworn, as we count them to-day. Again, 
he has a wide range. His Bible, be it remembered, included 
not only the sixty-six books of the Authorized Version but 
(besides slight additions to several of these, notably Daniel), 
First Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 
First and Second Maccabees.*® Chaucer’s independent 
borrowings (i.e. quotations, references and allusions) are from 
48 of the 74 books. He omits only Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Ruth, First Chronicles (Primus Paralipomenon 
in the Vulgate), Ezra, Nehemiah (Second Esdras), Wisdom 
of Solomon, Baruch, Hosea, joel, Amos, Obadiah, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, and Malachi. In the New Testament he 
has direct borrowings from all the books except Philippians, 
First and Second Thessalonians, Second and Third John, 
Jude, Second Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Dante in all 
his works® refers to but 56 books, that is, to eight more than 
Chaucer. 

Finally, let us look at the quantitative test. The list of 
quotations from the Bible in Skeat®™ is curiously unjust to 
the great editor. It contains only 285 references, though his 
annotations include nearly 300 more, and the references 
omitted are often as interesting and valuable as those in his 
catalogue. Occasionally, too, he lists an additional reference 
(e.g. to the corresponding passage in another Gospel) as an 
important item. To his fundamental research may be added 
nearly 125 passages. (Skeat by no means claimed a full list 
for the Parson’s Tale.” Again, in the light of Miss Petersen’s® 
researches in Holkot, Raymund and Peraldus, a few texts 
need reassignment among books in the Bible according to 
express references now to be found in Chaucer’s source 


%* This list, which differs slightly from that in a modern Vulgate, is 
based on a thirteenth or fourteenth century Vulgate in the Harvard Library. 

See Moore, Studies in Dante, First Series, for the list of Dante’s 
biblical passages. 

®@ Vol. VI: pp. 381-384. 

® Op. cit., V: 477. 

% Op. cit., and Sources oy the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
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passages.) The total number of references, quotations, and 
allusions may be estimated at 700, in round numbers. If 
it be argued that half a dozen or so of the quotations (e.g. 
In Principio,” or Benedicite) are traceable so obviously to 
the current speech of ecclesiastics that their biblical origin is 
forgotten, the inclusion of such expression, necessary after 
all for exactness, is amply paralleled by the exclusion of the 
purely general passages mentioned above. (If these are 
added the total is 730). And now how much of the Bible does 
Chaucer know at first-hand? 

Let us begin by subtraction. The passages derived at 
second-hand I have assigned thus: to authors Chaucer trans- 
lates, 114; to indeterminate sources, because several are 
possible, 21; Dante, 1; Boccaccio, 1; Petrarch, 2; Machaut, 1; 
Deschamps, 3; a hymn, 1; Aloysius Lipomanus, 1; Petrus 
Comestor, 1; Petrus de Riga, 2; Albertano of Brescia, 3; 
Jacobus de Voragine, 1; Holkot, 9; Jerome, 39; Pope Inno- 
cent, 14; Raymund, 13; Peraldus, 52; unknown sources of the 
Parson’s Tale, 135. 

In passing we may note that when Chaucer’s interest in 
one of his four large treasuries of texts (discussed above) has 
exhausted itself, he seldom returns to it for biblical material. 
The most numerous reversions, which are to be traced to the 
Parson’s Tale, are after all not abundant. Again, there is 
slight use of the De Coniemptu Mundi, which he may be sup- 
posed to have had beside him for many years. Remembering 
Chaucer’s disposition to return to a source (when his readers 
to-day have forgotten it and think of him only as occupied 
with a fresh one), one finds this attitude puzzling. The only 
explanation is that Chaucer preferred the Vulgate itself, 
either because he knew it well at all times or had ready access 
to it. 

After the subtraction of second-hand borrowings there 
remain unquestionably to Chaucer’s credit about 275 cases 
of direct dependence upon the Vulgate. Ten or twelve more 
of his passages show, I believe, biblical impress, and are 


* See R. A. Law’s interesting discussion of Chaucer’s use of this phrase, 
P.M. L. A., XXXVII, 208 ff. 
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therefore included in the total 700, but might seem less 
convincing to other students of Chaucer. If it be urged 
that the numerous adjacent verses influencing the Monk’s 
Tale should hardly be counted separately, these might be 
cut from nearly ninety to half the number and Chaucer’s 
showing would still be about 240. 

Yet Chaucer’s knowledge of the Scriptures may be 
independent and comprehensive and yet so inaccurate as to 
need serious discounting. But when we have admitted that 
he spares himself errors because he is not tempted to elaborate 
his biblical references, and unlike Gower, does not go far 
MG afield, we need say no more. Enough has been made of his 
ef blunders.* Space forbids comments here on mistakes that 
in themselves illuminate his knowledge rather than his 
ignorance. Compared with the hopeless errors of the 
Knight of La Tour-Landry,*’ who in composing a book for 
ethical instruction was aided by two clerks and two priests, 
Chaucer’s mistakes are tame, esoteric, and totally undivert- 
ing. In fact, in a minute and extended investigation of his 
biblical borrowings, they almost drop out of sight. We may 
conclude that he had a more accurate as well as a more 
comprehensive and direct acquaintance with the Vulgate 
than has hitherto been supposed. 
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See Lounsbury. Studies in Chaucer, II: 186-188. 

 Skeat, op. cit., III: 333 fears that “Chaucer was really thinking of 
the centurion” in the Legend of Lucretia (Il. 200-203), though he speaks of 
a woman’s faith. But that he could really give a good account of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman’s faith he proves in the Second Nun’s Tale (G 
59-61). Again, Skeat, op. cit., V: 294, notes Chaucer’s slight mistake in 
associating the barley breed (D 145-6) with St. Mark’s account of the miracle. 
The interesting point is that Chaucer has such definite associations with 
the panes hordeaceos of the Vulgate (Joan VI: 9) that the hordeo and hordeum 
of St. Jerome recall the Gospel story. 

7 Deanesly, op. cit., pp. 206-7; 223. 
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IV. CHAUCER AND ALDGATE 


Though we are particularly fortunate in knowing a good 
deal about the life of Chaucer, nevertheless some of the facts 
are not wholly intelligible. More and more, however, as 
“men observingly distil them out,” various cruxes are being 
disposed of. One of the most important of these perplexing 
problems, which if solved will clear up much besides, is the 
poet’s sudden loss of Aldgate in 1386. This year was a 
crucial one in the poet’s career: for the political happenings 
at that time—not only were national issues at stake, but 
London was passing through its most critical period in history 
—seriously affected Chaucer’s welfare. There is, also, a 
possibility that the poet’s sudden misfortune at that time is 
reflected in some of his poems. 

The known facts regarding his lease of Aldgate are as 
follows. In 1374 (May 10) the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London granted to the poet ‘totam mansionem supra portam 
de Algate, cum domibus superedificatis et quodam celario 
subtus eandem portam, in parte australi eiusdem porte, cum 
suis pertinenciis . . . . ad totarn vitam eiusdem Galfridi’”’ 
No rent was exacted,’ though he was to keep it in repair. 
The City promised to keep ne prisoners during the tenancy, 
but stipulated that possession would be resumed when 
it concerned the defence of the City. In 1386 (Oct. 4) 
the Common Council resolved that no such licences would 
be granted in the future “‘by reason of divers damages that 

have befallen the said city, through grants made to many 
persons, as well of the Gates and the dwelling-houses above 
them, as of the gardens and vacant places adjoining the walls, 


1 Life Records, pp. 190f. 

2In 1342, the one other time that Aldgate (Alegate) was granted in the 
reign of Edward III, the tenant, John Lucas, clerk of the Sheriffs, paid 
a yearly rent of 13s.4d. in addition to keeping it in repair (Calendar of 
Letter-Books, F, ed. R. R. Sharpe, London, 1904, p. 81). It is interesting to 
note that Aldersgate was apparently (see however under “Cripplegate’’) 
the only other gate leased in Edward’s reign. 
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gates, and fosses of the said city: whereby great and divers 
mischiefs may readily hereafter ensue.’* On the very next 
day,* however, a fresh lease (for life) was granted to Richard 
Forester,® presumably a friend of the poet. 

How shall we reconcile this apparent inconsistency: this, as 
it has appeared to some, total disregard of friendship, as well 
as a “flagrant violation of the law’? Coulton® thinks that 
it “‘may very likely have been a prearranged job among the 
three friends ...7. The whole transaction, however, 
shows clearly that the Aldgate lodging was considered a prize 
in its way.’ The facts in the case, as will be shown, in no 
way support such an assumption. 

Not all the gates in Chaucer’s day, if the records may be 
trusted, had occupants. Some were used regularly as 
prisons,'® others as prisons te1porarily. But between 1374 
and 1395 there were five gates which at one time or other 
were tenanted,—Cripplegate, Ludgate, Postern, Aldersgate, 
and Aldgate. The ins and outs connected with the leasings 
and counter-leasings of the first four will shed much light on 
Chaucer’s loss of his dwelling. 


* Riley, Memorials of L., p. 489. Cf. Coulton, Chaucer, 1908, p. 94; 
Letter-Book, H, p. 290. Oct. 4 was “Thursday next after the Feast of 
St. Michael (29 Sept.).” 

* Life Records, p. 264. Aldgate seems not to have been granted again 
until 1466-67 (Letter-Book, L, p» 70). 

5 This is undoubtedly the same person who was esquire of the King, 
as well as the poet’s attorney in i378. Professor S. Moore (Anglia, XX XVII, 
p. 12) has all but proved as much. 

§ Page 94. 

7 Chaucer, Forester, and Mayor Brembre. 

8 Skeat (I, p. xxxviii) in discussing the date of the LGW, believed that 
we “may suppose that he (Chaucer) had already practically resigned his 
house to his friend in 1385, when he was no longer expected to perform his 
official duties personally.” Compare Tatlock, The Devel. and Chron., 
p. 139; passim, Hulbert, Chaucer’s Official Life, 1912, p. 68; Lowes, P. M. 
L. A., xx, pp. 772f. 

® There were gatekeepers who lived adjoining the gates or had small 
rooms on the ground floor (cf. Letter-Book, H, pp. 9, 83). In 1375 they 
were required “to safeguard their several gates” (ibid., p. 9). I may state 
here that the index to this volume is wholly unreliable. 

10 Newgate for example. 
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Cripplegate at once confronts us with difficulties. In 1375 
(about Oct. 1") the mansion over the gate together with its 
stables was leased for life to John Watlyngton, Common 
Sergeant of Arms of the City.” No mention is made of a 
grant eight years before (1367), when the Black Prince 
“specially begged the Mayor that Thomas de Kent might 
have Cripplegate.’’"™ Another surprise awaits us. In a later 
record (about 1408) we find that in 1390 Adam Bamme, the 
Mayor,” had granted the mansion to Hugh Battesford™ 
“to hold the same for life as John Watlyngton, late Common 
Serjeant-at-arms, had held the same by grant of William 
Walworth, late Mayor” in 1375. After reciting the ordinance 
that no city gates should be granted, and stating that 
Battesford had died," the deed informs us that the tenements 
above Cripplegate were leased to John Credy, the Mayor’s 
esquire, for life, except in time of war.'” Since Bamme did not 
become mayor until Oct. 13 (1390),!8 and was not sworn in 


4 “Monday after the Feast of St. Michael [29 Sept.].” 

12 Letter-Book, H, p. 2; Memorials oj London, op. cit., p. 387. Watlyngton 
had been a Sergeant of the King in 1369 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, p. 348). 
At another time he is mentioned as “clerk” (ibid., 1381-5, p. 294). For 
duties, etc. of the Common Sergeant see Liber Albus, Rolls Series, I, pp. 
xlvii, 49. The above grant was made by Walworth about a fortnight before 
tke election for mayor. Another victualler, John Warde, succeeded Wal- 
worth. The bearing of all this upon Chaucer is discussed later in this paper. 

% Coulton, p. 93. He does not cite his authority, nor do I find any 
mention of it in Letter-Book, G. There were apparently two Kents— 
one a fishmonger (ibid., H, p. 84), another a skinner (ibid., pp. 302, 388). 

1 Became mayor Oct. 13, 1390 (Letter-Book, H, pp. 358f.). 

% Or Batisford. He was Common Sergeant of the City two years later 
(Letter-Book, H, p. 375). This was under Hende, draper, elected mayor 
Oct. 13, 1391 (ibid., p. 368). Hende succeeded Bamme, but was removed 
by the King and sent to prison. Staundone, grocer, succeeded Hende 
(ibid., p. 379 n.; cf. intro. p. liii). 

% Feb., 1408. 

17 Letter-Book, I, pp. 65f. Staundone, grocer, was mayor. This is the 
first reference to Credy, though he had served fourteen years as esquire 
of the Mayor. 

18 Letter-Book, H, pp. 358f. Bamme was a goldsmith (ébid., p. liii). 
His opponent was Wm. Venour, grocer, and Higden (IX, p. 217) states that 
it was a hotly contested election. Bamme had been alderman in various 
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until Oct. 28, he must have leased the dwelling to Battesford 
within the next two months. Cripplegate, therefore, was 
granted in 1369, 1375 (two weeks before election for mayor), 
and 1390 (soon after election)!*. 

Aldersgate was first? granted October 27, 1375 to Ralph 
Strode (Chaucer’s friend)**, Common Pleader of the City. 
He was to have the dwelling as long as he remained in office.” 
Two years later (Nov. 4, 1377) Mayor Brembre™ extended 
the lease for life.* Dec. 11, 1382 (during the mayoralty of 
John Northampton) because Strode “had of his own accord 
relinquished his office,”** and as a consequence forfeited his 
rights to the mansion, the apartments were let to Wm. 
Wircestre and Philip Walworth,” Sergeants of the Mayor.’ 

Now follows a notable example of the manner in which the 
King and the Mayor conducted their affairs. Wircestre 
and Walworth had previously held Ludgate,?* but “at the 
repeated request of the King” John Beauchamp, the King’s 





wards (cf. Letter-Book, H, index). When he died in 1397 the famous Whit- 
tington succeeded him (ibid., p. 436). 

19 For conditions in 1386 see infra. 

20 The gate as a matter of fact had been leased years before (1337) to 
a carpenter for a period of twenty years (Letter-Book, F, p. 18). 

” The “philosophical Strode.” For the identification of the Oxford and 
London Strode see Kuhl, P. M. 1. A., xxxvi, 270 ff. 

- ® Letter-Book, H, p. 15. Cripplegate had been granted less than a month 
before; the lease to Strode was made on Walworth’s last day as mayor. 

%3 John Warde, pepperer, had been mayor meanwhile. 

% Letter-Book, H, p. 83. Appended to this document is an order annulling 
the grant “for certain reasons.” Sharpe, the editor, thinks this was tacked 
on during Northampton’s mayoralty (ibid., p. 245 n.), for the reason that 
Brembre in 1384 and again in 1386 gave Strode a pension for having been 
ousted from Aldersgate in the time of Northampton (ibid., p. 208 n.). 

% See previous note. For his loss Strode received (May 4, 1386) an an- 
nuity of four marks (ibid., p. 287). 

% Related to Wm. Walworth? In my search I have failed to find any 
ties. 
7 Ibid., p. 208. They were to have custody of the gates as well as of 
the mansion and gardens. That the two Sergeants were in the employ 
of the Mayor is certain (cf. ibid., pp. 47, 53, 78, 97, etc.). 

28 Granted to them Sept. 14, 1378. For further discussion see infra 
(Ludgate). 
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esquire, was given Ludgate. On this very same day,* however, 
it was decided that the houses over Ludgate should be turned 
into a prison, and the “aforesaid John Beauchamp prayed 
that he might have the said houses and gardens over Ald- 
richesgate, and the same were granted to him.’*° Thereupon 
Ludgate and its houses were again granted as before “to the 
said William and Philip” until it should become a prison. 
That this latter grant was a dead letter is only too obvious 
when it is learned that prisoners were sentenced to Ludgate 
at the February meeting of the Common Council.” 

In 1386 (May 23) Aldersgate was leased to John Fekyng- 
ham, King’s esquire,” for life.** He, like Chaucer, was to 
keep the place in repair, and the City was to assume posses- 
sion in a time of danger. Though we are not prepared for 
this lease to another officer of Richard, we are much less 
prepared for the following. In 1395 (December 4) Aldersgate 
was granted to John Blytone, “late the Mayor’s esquire,’”™ 
which Nicholas Covelee, Sergeant of the Chamber (Mayor’s) 
occupies.** This makes us pause, for Fekyngham was still 
living and employed by the King.** The whole affair, how- 


29Italics mine. At this same meeting of the Common Council held on 
Dec. 11, 1382 (Letter-Book, H, p. 208). 

3 Thid,, p. 208. 

31 Jbed., p. 213. Of course Northampton belonged to the unpopular 
faction. He would willingly risk his reputation in order to win the King’s 
confidence. He succeeded, for it was th: desire of Richard that the citizens 
re-elect him as Mayor. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 344; ibid., 1391-6, pp. 361f., 538. 

% Letter-Book, H, p.284. There is no reference to Beauchamp, beheaded 
two years before. On this same day it was voted that Strode should be 
“retained as standing counsel for the City” (ibid., p. 288). Oct. 6 Fekyng- 
ham was given a grant in money, as well as a brew-house formerly held 
by one John Sterlyng (ibid., p. 288). Sterlyng had been given Postern the 
preceding May (the 4th). See imyra under Postern. 

* More, vintner, had been elected mayor Oct. 13 (1395), and sworn in on 
the 28th following (ibid., p. 426). 

% Tbid., p. 433. Blytone, in addition to a life lease, is to have 100 s. 
yearly. He had been banished to Corfe Castle with Northampton’s brother 
in 1384 for disturbances in London (ibid., pp. 229, 232). Covelee was 
Sergeant in 1392 (ibid., p. 375). There is no reference as far as I can find 
to the grant made him sometime between 1386 and 1395. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 87. He was keeper of a royal manor in 1397. 
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ever, prepares us somewhat for the poet’s experiences at 
Aldgate. 

To summarize briefly: Aldersgate was leased in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century on October 27, 1375; 
November 4, 1377; December 11, 1382; May 23, 1386; 
December 4, 1395. It will be observed that these changes 
were made shortly after the October elections for Mayor, 
except in the year 1386. Before an attempt is made to 
account for this change of affairs, let us see what happened 
at the other gates. 

Ludgate, as already noted, offers difficulties. It was 
leased Sept. 14, 1378," apparently for the first time.** 
Mention was also made of the fact that it was regranted to 
the same officers of London, Dec. 11, 1382; that is, until it 
should become a prison, which was in two months. To 
reconcile the above with the following is, therefore, not 
easy. October 3, 1384 the custody of the houses over 
Ludgate including the gate itself as well as the prisoners*® 
was granted to Richard Jargevylle,“° City Sergeant." Two 
years later (July 11, 1386) John Charneye, City Coroner, 
and John Botkysham (Bottesham), King’s sergeant, were 
given possession of it for life.“* As in the case of Aldersgate, 
it is to be noted that all the leases except that in 1386, were 
made shortly before or after the October elections. 


3° Letter-Book, H, p. 97. To Wm. Wircestre and Philip Walworth. 
They were to have it on one condition: that if the “gate became a free 
prison,” the “Chamberlain” should provide manacles, etc. at the expense 
of the City. 

38 T have made a fairly careful search. 

39 Italics mine. 

© Letter-Book, H, p. 253. This grant was made by Brembre ten days 
before election for mayor. He was re-elected (ibid., p. 251). Jargevylle is 
to have the place during the pleasure of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

“| Tbid., p. 292. 

“Just after John of Gaunt embarked for Spain. Fuller discussion 
follows at end of this paper. 

* Letter-Book, H, p. 292. The grant included the prison and gate. 
There was to be no rent, but “subject to certain reservations.” In case of 
extortion the grantors are to resume possession. Possibly the unsettled 
condition of that year accounts for the peculiar conditions of leasing. 
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The remaining gate, “le Posterne,”’ offers like difficulties, 
and substantiates some conclusions already drawn. About 
October 1, 1375“—on the same day Cripplegate was leased— 
the houses “‘at the postern near the Tower’”’ were leased to 
John Cobbe, the Mayor’s® sergeant.“* We next learn that 
in December,*’ 1385 the keepership of the Postern with its 


houses adjoining had “formerly been made...... to 
John Starlyng, Serjeant ..... for the term of his life, at 


an annual rent of 40 pence, he keeping the same in repair, 
[but] it is now granted that he hold the same on the same 
terms, but without paying any rent.’“* May 4, 1386, with 
no reference to either of the former leases, Postern is again 
granted to him under similar terms as in the preceding 
December.*® Postern, therefore, was leased about October 1, 
1375; December, 1385; May 4, 1386.%° 

The gate on London bridge was leased but once during 
these years,—to the Mayor’s sergeant on Jan. 26, 1383.9 


“ Cf. Letter-Book, H, p. 290 n. 3. 

“ He was not sworn into office, however, until Oct. 26, two days before 
the Mayor took his office (Letter-Book, H, p. 14). 

 Tbid., H, p. 2. He was to have custody of the gate also. Walworth, 
a fishmonger, was succeeded by another victualler, John Warde. Cobbe 
was a butcher by trade (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 432); a “scrutineer” of 
the Skinners’ mystery in 1376 (Letter-Book, H, p. 29). 

47 “Wednesday the Feast of St. Lucia”—about Dec. 13. 

48 Letter-Book, H, p. 277. ‘ 

49 Tbid., p. 288. The same day Strode was given a pension (ibid., p. 287). 
The grant of the previous Dec. states definitely houses adjoining, but in 
this present grant it seems clear that the “mansion” is meant. Compare 
the lease of 1398 (see next note as well as note to “gate on London bridge’’). 

60 John Credy, the Mayor’s esquire, was given it Feb. 27, 1398. The 
lease was for life (ibid., p. 443; this entry is not indexed). The City reserved 
the right to take possession in time of war. 

® John Dustone (Letter-Book, H, p. 212). In 1382 Dustone was a clerk 
of Northampton (ibid., p. 197). The next reference to the gate is in 1399 
when it was again leased to a Sergeant (ibid., p. 447; not indexed). An 
esquire of the Mayor received it in 1421 (idid., I, p. 259). 

The leasing of the gate and “the custody thereof” in 1383 seems at 
first sight to refer only to the keepership of the gate. The index of Letter- 
Book, H, gives it as such. However, in 1375 the gatekeepers of the various 
gates were appointed (ibid., p. 9) with no reference to the gates themselves. 
Hence it seems clear that the grants of 1383 and 1399 refer to the dwelling. 
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Like Ralph Strode he is to retain possession as long as he 
remains in office. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing? 
In the first place, one is impressed by the fact that such 
expressions as “for life,” “without rent,” “the city to 
assume possession in times of danger,’ and the like are by 
no means uncommon; on the other hand, such phrases occur 
regularly, and indicate that the City, in granting Chaucer 
the dwelling in 1374, conferred such favors and made such 
stipulations as it was to make in the next few years. 

It is likewise clear that the disregard (by the City) of the 
ordinance of Oct. 4, 1386, forbidding gates to be leased in 
the future, was not confined to Aldgate alone. Cripplegate 
and Aldersgate had similar experiences before 1395, Postern 


- in 1398, and the gate on London Bridge in 1399. And 


furthermore, when the ordinance was passed Aldersgate was 
occupied, apparently,* by an esquire of the King, who was 
still alive in 1397.5 

Again, it is significant that the gates were leased, in most 
instances, to officials of the Mayor or the City. Cripplegate 
was granted in 1375 and 1390 to Common Sergeants,® and 
between 1386 and 1395 to the Mayor’s esquire. Ludgate was 
given to two Sergeants in 1378, and regranted to them in 


1382; in 1384 it passed again to another Sergeant. Postern in 


1375 was leased to a similar officer; again before 1385 to 
another Sergeant, and was released to him the following year. 
And, finally, the gate on London bridge was given a Sergeant 
in 1383, and again in 1399. 

The two exceptions are Aldgate and Aldersgate. The 
latter can be dismissed in a few words. In 1382 the “king 


52 See supra. 

53 There was, as a matter of fact, a threatened invasion of the French 
in the summer and early autumn of 1386 (cf. Letter-Book, H, pp. 285f.; 
Coulton, p. 58). 

% At any rate the gate had been granted May 23 (1386) to an esquire. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 87. 

% On the same day, to be sure, regranted to Beauchamp, a royal servant. 
On the importance of letting the gates to Sergeants see infra. 
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prayed” that the gate be given to John Beauchamp, his 
esquire, who had asked for it.5” 

Why Chaucer should have been given Aldgate at all is 
not clear. He was not in the employ of the City and he was 
the only Comptroller of the Custems who ever occupied one 
of the gates. But it must be remembered that the practice 
of leasing gates did not begin until the following year (1375). 
Possibly one reason for granting Aldgate to Chaucer may 
have been the fact that he was a royal esquire. Aldersgate, 
as we have seen, was granted at the King’s request to another 
esquire, John Beauchamp.** 

But a better reason may be assigned. The King was 
under obligations to the poet, who had recently returned 
from an important diplomatic mission to Genoa. Edward III, 
in addition to paying the poet’s wages (very tardily), later 
thanked Chaucer in, it would seem, “‘swich wyse as he coude”’ 
—a pitcher of wine daily.** Not a very great gift to be sure, 
but the King (as was often the case) was at this time in 
financial straits. 

An interesting record is preserved which throws light on 
the condition of the royal exchequer at this particular 
period. In return for the great aid given him in time of need 
by the City, he presented the citizens with some wine. The 
gift not only proved to be inferior—it showed “signs of 
deterioration’”—but in addition the citizens had to pay the 
freight, some £600 to £800." So, the King, who was not 


57 It is interesting to observe that this happened during the mayoralty 
of Northampton, opposed bitterly by the King’s faction. On the strained 
relations between Gaunt and the royal ruler see infra. 

58 Cf. S. Moore, Anglia, xxxvii, pp. 10-12. Aldgate had been leased but 
once in Edward’s reign, more than thirty years before. On the royal esquires 
cf. Hulbert’s remarks (Official Liye, p. 58). 

5° The records of course do not state that the wine was for services 
in Italy. The grant was made at Windsor, April 23. This seemingly was 
the only present given that day, and only minor business apparently was 
disposed of (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1370-74, pp. 433, 455). Hulbert (p. 24) finds 
that grants of wine were not common. 

°° Cf. Letter-Book, G, p. xxii (and references). 

®1 Modern reckoning. Ibid., pp. 330, 333. The freight was paid in 
November—£ 42. Was Chaucer’s daily pitcherful any better? 
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then in a financial position to give his esquire a house, may 
have asked the Mayor for a suitable place where the new 
Comptroller could take up quarters. 

There is another possibility: Chaucer may have asked for 
the “mansion,” or at least indicated his choice when the 
question of dwellings came up. It seems fairly certain that 
he would be house hunting anyway. His absence in Italy as 
well as his (and Philippa’s) attachment to the household of 
the King in recent years suggests that he was now, for the 
first time, to have a separate establishment. 

In many ways Aldgate would be desirable. It was within 
ten minutes’ walk of his place of business. The dwelling 
(as well as the situation) must have been attractive, for when 
he was ousted some years afterwards a prominent royal 
esquire received the place.™ Naturally of course the poet 
would desire a residence in keeping with the signal honor 
recently bestowed upon him.™ 

Moreover, with the shelves of books fresh from Italy wait- 
ing to be read, what better quarters in a city could a poet 
and student wish than such a lofty eminence? That the 
dwelling proved to be an ideal one is seen (apparently) in 
what happened elsewhere. The following year Chaucer’s 
friend, Ralph Strode, took the neighboring gate of Aldersgate. 
The well-known autobiographical lines in the House of Fame 
clearly indicate that the poet found the “‘mansion” favorable 
to literary pursuit. Here he was of the city and yet apart 
from it, a condition that has given inspiration and content- 
ment to a long unending line of succeeding writers. What an 
exhiliration of spirits appears in those lines,— 


And noght only fro fer contree 

That ther no tydinge comth to thee, 

But of thy verray neyghebores, 

That dwellen almost at thy dores, 

Thou herest neither that ne this (vv. 650ff.). 


® Almost due north of the Tower and the Customs building. Cf. Tatlock, 
Devel. and Chron., p. 139. Kittredge believes that Chaucer was house hunting 
at this time (The Date of Chaucer's Troilus. Chaucer Society, 1909), 

% On Forester see supra. 

“ He must have known of the Comptrollership by this time. However, 
compare discussion on Gaunt infra. 
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Perhaps it is not chance that Chaucer’s first long poem 
written at Aldgate had to do with aerial flights! 

Then, the most plausible conjecture, there is the Lancas- 
trian influence. Just at this crucial moment, the last days 
of April,*> Gaunt returned to London from his unsuccessful 
French invasion. From the known relations of the two men 
we may infer that he and the poet lost no time in renewing 
friendship. The Duke for various reasons was becoming 
very unpopular. His military failures in France had proved 
as disappointing as the Castilian fiasco. On top of this 
unsuccessful generalship must be added the suspicion aroused 
by his Castilian marriage.*? This union had been merely 
part of a larger plan; ultimately to win the crown of Castile.** 
He was, therefore, without many friends at home. And, 
moreover, though not active in politics, he was for the 
reasons just mentioned the center of political interest. 

Asa matter of fact, not long afterwards he did exert some 
influence in England. Sir Richard Stury, undoubtedly a friend 
of Chaucer’s, had been banished from court, but through 
the Duke’s power was restored.®* And it may be significant 
that Vache and Clifford received from Gaunt fifty and 
one hundred marks respectively.” This was May 8, two 
days before Chaucer leased Aldgate. This particular time 
was a good one for interference, or (if one prefers to give 
a more charitable interpretation) for assistance. The old 
King was now in dishonored dotage. Though he doubtiess 
would have been willing to assist Chaucer for his excellent 
services in Genoa (the wages and expenses were sadly in 
arrears), he was, as said, practica'ly bankrupt. Accordingly, 
any aid on the part of the poet’s patron, that would not 


% He landed at Dartmouth April 26, and was at the Savoy by the first 
of May (John ot Gaunt’s Register, Camden Soc., Third Ser., xx, 1911. Nos. 
667, 682; cf. S. Armitage-Smith, Jon of Gaunt, 1905, pp. 117, 123). 

® Cf. S. A.-Smith, pp. 121-126. 

67 Thid., p. 124. 

°8 Thid., pp. 121ff. 

®° Waugh, Scottish Hist. Review, XII, p. 66. This was in 1378. 

Register, No. 1429. They were, of course, retainers. Cf. further note 
90 on Gaunt’s interest at this time in the political situation. Cf. also notes 
83 and 100. 
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embarrass the kingdom, would be gratefully received. 
Why, therefore, should not the husband of the waiting woman 
of the Duke’s wife, the Queen of Castile, be remembered; 
why, especially, when he also happened to be the poet who 
had immortalized in verse the beauty and charm of his 
beloved Blanche? 

What are the evidences that Chaucer’s good fortunes in 
the spring of 1374 are bound up with John of Gaunt? The 
very day (June 13) after he took his oath of office as Comp- 
troller of Customs he was given a life annuity of £10 by the 
Duke of Lancaster for his own and his wife’s services.” 
Philippa, it will be remembered, had been generously 
rewarded by Gaunt on two former occasions. This gift, 
however, is the first substantial one to the poet. Both 
Geoffrey and Philippa were by this time on intimate terms 
with the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster. The elegy on 
Blanche was still fresh in Gaunt’s mind,” and, as Professor 
Kittredge has observed,” the poem “had been favorably 
received.”” Moreover, Philippa had endeared herself to the 
Duke’s present consort. 

In order to understand fully the relation of this waiting 
woman to the ducal household (a matter not always suffi- 
ciently recognized), it is necessary to recall a few facts. 
In the first place, Lancaster was away from home most of 
the time. Too, his French campaigns had been (as said) 
anything but successful. Though he was only partially 
responsible for the outcome, he had by no means won the 
hearts of his people. In addition, he entered into a second 
marriage with a foreign princess; this was a union purely of 
convenience, for his one burning ambition was to win the 
Castilian crown. 

This marriage took place in September, 1371, and the 
Duchess was brought home sometime in the winter.’ Hers, 


" Life Records, No. 83. 

™ Cf. S. A.-Smith, pp. 77f. The Duke never did forget his first Duchess. 

73 Chaucer and his P., 1915, p. 77. 

% Cf. Kittredge, Eng. Stud., xiii, p. 7; ibid., Date of Chaucer’s Troilus in 
Chau. Soc., 2nd Series, vol. xlii, p. 45. S. A.-Smith says in one place (p. 93) 
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however, was a life of exile, for the marriage on her part 
had also been one of convenience.” She “had never,” 
says her biographer, “identified herself with the country of 
her adoption and left no impress upon the life of the Court.’ 
Her “strongest feelings were those of attachment to the 
memory of her father,”’ and she always “‘remained Castilian 
at heart.”7? 

What bearing has this on Philippa Chaucer? About six 
months afterwards, namely, the 30th day of August (1372), 
“pur le bon et agreable seruice que nostre bien ame Dam- 
oysele Philippe Chause ad fait et ferra en temps auenir a 
nostre treschere et tres ame compaigne la Reine,” she is 
given £10 “annuelement tanque a nous plerra.”7* In 
addition, the next May (on the first day) the Duke presents 
her with other gifts of a special nature.”® 

It is the dates of these grants—a point hitherto unobserved 
—that are illuminating. The August annuity came on the 
very day that Gaunt was leaving for France;*® and the 
other reward came at the time he was setting out for Ply- 
mouth, preparatory to returning to the same country.* 
Moreover, the life pension is significant in that a special 
entry records it. Hence it was not one of many promiscuous 
gifts dispensed by a generous and wealthy nobleman; and 
the words “de nostre grace especiale’’ convey a personal 
touch not always found in the Duke’s registers.™ 

The one conclusion is that Philippa’s services had become 
invaluable in Lancaster’s household. In each instance his 





that Gaunt landed at Plymouth with his bride in November, but elsewhere 
(p. 123) remarks that the Duke was still in Aquitaine in December. 

% Tbid., p. 93. 

% Ibid., p. 357. 

7 Tbid., p. 358. 

78 Life Records, No. 67. 

79 Tbid., No. 71. A May-day gift? 

80S. A.-Smith, p. 98. 

8 Tbid., p. 103. He was leaving Plymouth for France May 10. 

® One finds such personal touches when a knight becomes the Duke’s 
chief forester (one of Gaunt’s favorite officers: S. A.-Smith, p. 216) (cf. 
Register, No. 609). 
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consort had remained behind, and on his most recent 
departure she and her children were sent north. More 
than ever, therefore, Philippa would be needed. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1374 we find that the closest 
relationship existed between Geoffrey Chaucer and his wife 
and the Duke of Lancaster and his household. Nor was 
this intimacy in any wise checked by the poet’s connections 
with his aged ruler. The King, as mentioned, was permitting 
his former esquire to suffer neglect. It was only the Feb- 
ruary™ before that he had received his wages and expenses 
for the mission to Genoa, a sum long in arrears. It became 
increasingly difficult for the poet (and anyone else) to get 
the ear of the indifferent King, now abandoning himself to 
pleasure.™ It is natural to assume, therefore, that Chaucer 
at this time shared the feelings of his countrymen toward 
Edward III. His wife, moreover, had been away for the 
year,® a fact that would not help matters. Hence it is 
hardly to be expected that Geoffrey Chaucer in the latter 
part of 1373 and the early months of 1374 was a happy and 
contented man. 

It was just at this critical time—when he was most in 
need of sympathy and assistance—that his patron appeared 
on the scene. This was the last week in April.*? What 
happens? The records for the next few weeks are eloquent. 

April 23 (St. George’s Day**): Chaucer was granted a 

pitcher of wine daily by the King. 

May 10: Aldgate leased to Chaucer by the city. 

June 8: Chaucer given Comptrollership of Customs. 


% To Tutbury Castle, between Stafford and Derby (S. A.-Smith, p. 104 
and map p. 218). Was the Duke afraid to leave his family at London? 
In pointing out the relation between Gaunt and Chaucer’s wife I do not 
forget his relation with Philippa’s sister. But that /iaison cannot explain 
everything. 

* Proof that the poet remained at London instead of going to Tutbury 
also. 
% The King and his son John may not have been on the best of terms 
at this time (cf. S. A.-Smith, pp. 117, 129, 184). 

% Cf. note 83 and text. 

87 Cf. note 65. 

88 Day of the feast of the Garter (cf. S. A.-Smith, p. 121). 
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June 12: Chaucer takes oath of office as comptroller. 

June 13: Gaunt grants Chaucer (and indirectly his wife) 
a life annuity of £10. 

July 6: Two half-yearly payments of Chaucer’s annuity, 
and five of Philippa’s are paid at once to the poet 
himself by the King (Philippa had received none 
of her pension since 1369). 

c. July 16:8° Gaunt leaves for the North, to be away 
most of the time for nearly a year.*° 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Duke had 

come to the poet’s (and Philippa’s) rescue. To be sure, the 
gift of wine came three days before Lancaster landed at 
Dartmouth. This action of the King, however, is interpre- 
table on the grounds of the poet’s discontent reaching the 
ears of his patron. Or, the King, upon learning of Gaunt’s 
return, may have thought it wise to reward Chaucer, thereby 
saving himself from embarrassment. Support of this is 
seen in the fact that Gaunt, as one of the Knights, might 
return in time to attend the feast of the Garter. It ma, be 
significant in this connection that Chaucer was the only 
person to receive a gift (at Windsor) on that day.*' The 
wine could hardly have been looked upon by the poet as a 
very substantial gift—certainly not so by the generous 
Gaunt. Accordingly, there is nothing improbable in suppos- 
ing that the gift of wine moved the Duke to immediate 
action. Whatever the answer, the one outstanding con- 
clusion is that Chaucer’s fortunes (and: his wife’s) during 
these weeks coincide with the return of his patron. Not 
only did Chaucer return to favor, but his wife also: for the 
first time in five years, as noted, she received some of her 
pension from the King.” 

But may not, after all, the date of the annuity to the 

poet be a coincidence? For two reasons certain known facts 


* Cf. Register, Nos. 1442 ff. 

°° Cf. S. A.-Smith, p. 117. He spent this period in thinking about the 
political situation, and after retirement “he appeared as the exponent 
of a new policy” (ibid., pp. 117f.). 

"Cf. supra. 

® This was but half the amount. 
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regarding Gaunt point in an opposite direction. In the first 
place, Lancaster prided himself on having an establishment 
second to none. “The Lancastrian household,” says the 
distinguished biographer of this nobleman,” “is unique. 
No other in England can rival it; it rivals that of the King. 
The Duke aspired to the command of English armies and 
the control of foreign relations. He must therefore maintain 
a state to correspond with his position. Whenever a king 
or prince visits King Edward’s court, the welcome at the 
Savoy must equal that of Westminster Palace. . . Hence 
a lavish expenditure upon the household. Like the King, 
the Duke has his Chamberlain, Steward, and Controller of 
the Household; all these are men of position. His chief 


butler and paneter . . . is an esquire; so is his master 
cook.”™ Again, “if the Duke spent freely on himself he 
spent it freely on others . . . The Duke is above all things 


a cheerful giver.’ 

Another trait, no less important in this discussion, has 
John of Gaunt. His honor is easily touched. He who would 
protect John Wycliffe two years later, would inevitably 
support one much nearer him.*% Now, one of the first pieces 
of information the generous and chivalrous-minded Duke 
must have got upon his return to London in April®’ was the 
fact that Geoffrey Chaucer’s services had not been fully 
appreciated. It must have annoyed him to learn that 
here was living in neglect the husband of his consort’s 
waiting woman (generously pensioned two years before), 
who was at the same time the very poet that had preserved 
the memory of his first wife. His honor must now, if ever, 
have been injured. No faithful retainer, if he knew it, was 
ever in want. And, as we have been reminded, the Duke 
“is above all things a cheerful giver.” Hence, what more 
natural than the Comptrollership (and Aldgate) as well as a 
life annuity to the author of the Book of the Duchess? 

#§, A.-Smith, p. 224. 

™ Ibid. 

® Tbid., pp. 225 f. 

® Stury’s case has been noted also. 

7 See supra. 
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But why such a generous gift (£10), in addition to a like 
amount which Chaucer was to receive for his wages as 
Customs officer? The stipend for such an important post 
was not large. The King presumably would not have 
objected to a greater sum, had his coffers not been empty. 
Lancaster, however, would see to that. Chaucer at any 
rate had at last been rewarded (for his Genoa trip). If the 
wages would not permit him to live comfortably, the Duke 
could—and would—double his salary. Is it any wonder 
that the House of Fame** echoes a “‘content so absolute that 
not another comfort like to this succeeds in unknown fate’’? 

The events of the next year (1375) support the above 
interpretation. For the first time on record every City 
gate was leased that year; but—and this is the significant 
fact—in each case these gates were granted to officers of 
the City—chiefly to Sergeants (at arms): in other words to 
persons with power to arrest and keep the peace. This 
apparently means that the municipal powers were fearing 
(a fear that is supported by the chroniclers of the day!) 
the Duke’s designs; a fear, as we shall soon see, that was 
only too well-founded. 

To summarize: A combination of circumstances may have 
given Aldgate (and the Customs office) to Chaucer. He was, 
in the first place, an esquire of the King. For his services 
at Genoa, which had been tardily recognized, his ruler was 
under obligation to him. However, King Edward, beset 
with financial and other evils, failed to recompense the 
poet. At this moment the Duke of Lancaster appears on 
the scene, and for some unaccountable reason things begin 
to happen. Perhaps Chaucer had the choice of a dwelling 
when opportunities came his way; certainly Aldgate was 
to all appearances an ideal place for a student and poet. 
Strode’s lease the following year of the neighboring gate 
supports such a view.’ Moreover, the House of Fame 


“Cf. my forthcoming article, “Was Chaucer Happily Married?” 

100 Tt has already been mentioned that Gaunt sent his family into the 
Midlands in 1373 (cf. notes 83 and 90). 

191 Strode, of course, was employed by the City. 
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reflects not only a freedom from financial worries, but 
perfect happiness.’ All this would not be inconsistent 
with the Duke’s projects which at that time were already 
suspected. If he was mot instrumental in obtaining the 
dwelling and the Customs post for Chaucer, all facts con- 
nected with the future leasing of the gates point that way. 
For, from now on (as this paper will show), these gates will 
play a large share in the political corruption of London: 
a part in the political intrigues of the City that will involve 
no less a person than Geoffrey Chaucer himself twelve years 
later. 

Not only were the gates granted to the officers of the City 
or the Mayor, but they were likewise leased, with almost 
unbroken regularity, just before or after election for Mayor. 
This election was held annually on October 13,’ and the 
Mayor was sworn in on the following 28th.“ Cripplegate 
was leased about Oct. 1! (1375); and between Oct. 13 and 
the end of the year (1390); Aldersgate, Oct. 27 (1375); 
Nov. 4 (1377); Dec. 11 (1382); and Dec. 4 (1395); Ludgate, 
Sept. 14 (1378); Dec. 11 (1382); Oct. 3 (1384); Postern about 
Oct. 12% (1375); December (1385); London Bridge, Jan. 
26 (1383). 

Four gates, it will be observed, were leased shortly before 
election—three within two weeks, and the fourth within a 


~month. Of the other eight seven were granted between 


election day and the end of the year, and the remaining 
one in January. And one was actually leased the day before 
the mayor was sworn into office. That these gates were the 
mayor’s “plums” no one, I believe, would for a moment 
deny.’*? If, however, doubt lingers in anybody’s mind, 


102 Cf, note 98. 

108 Letter-book, H, pp. 14, 47, 78, 154, 219f., 251, 289f., 358, 426. 
With the exception of 1365 and 1367 (and possibly 1366) this remained the 
date until 1546. 

1% Letter-Book, H, pp. 14, 47, 154, etc. 

1% Monday following the “Feast of St. Michael (29 September).” 

1 Cf. note 105. 

107 To be sure Chaucer’s case offers an apparent exception. 
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the following incident should remove all suspicion. Ralph 
Strode, who had been granted Aldersgate in 1375 by a 
victualling mayor, was given a pension in 1384 and again 
in 1386 by a victualling mayor because he had been “spec- 
iously ousted” during the mayoralty of a non-victualling 
mayor in 1382.1 

What were the conditions in 1386? This brings us to the 
crux of the matter, for it was in that year that Chaucer lost 
his dwelling. Attention has already been directed to the 
unusual conditions at this particular time. We may now 
ask, how many changes were there, and when were they 
made? I find four!*—Postern, May 4; Aldersgate, May 23; 
Ludgate, July 11; and Aldgate, October 5. We are at once 
impressed not only by the number of changes (no single year 
during these two decades witnessed so many), but also by 
the dates on which they were leased. Three of the four 
were granted at an unusual time, for it has just been shown 
that the changes during the other years were invariably made 
just before or after the October election for mayor. 

We are now prepared to investigate the reasons for these 
abnormal conditions. The year 1386 was, as is well-known, 
one of the most crucial years in London’s history. It was 
then that John of Gaunt and his nephew, the young and 
irresponsible King, clashed after a long quarrel. Immediately 
after the election for mayor in October, 1383, Northampton, 
who had been defeated, at once resorted to conspiracy. 
He held meetings in various parts of the City with some of 
his sympathizers ‘‘to concert measures for the overthrow” 
of the victualling class."° As a consequence, he was bound 
over in January (1384) to keep peace in the sum of £5000." 
In February the King issued a writ to the Mayor to deliver 


108 See supra under Aldersgate. Note also the fact that the gates usually 
went to Sergeants (see supra). 

109 Cripplegate had been in need of repairs in 1383 (Letter-Book, H, 
p. 215). 

10 Tbid., p. xxxv. Cf. Trevelyan, England in the Age oj Wycliffe, pp. 
280ff. 
1 Letter-Book, H, p. 229n. 
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Northampton to the Constable of Corfe Castle."* The 
following August he was sentenced to be hanged, but—thanks 
to the intercession of the Queen—was given a life sentence 
instead.“ In September he was sentenced to Tintagel 
Castle for ten years, and at the expiration of that time to 
give sureties for peace and not to undertake *- come 
within 100 miles of the City. 

lieanwhile John of Gaunt and his companions were 
using their best endeavors with the King to obtain North- 
ampton’s release. Richard was given to understand that 
the majority of citizens was in favor of a distance of forty 
miles instead of 100—as originally ordered.“5 The climax 
was reached March 28 (1386) when the “Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons being severally asked to declare on oath 
whether they thought it better for the peace of the City” 
that Northampton and his followers “should be allowed 
to approach within 40 miles of the City or be kept at the 
distance of 100 miles as previously ordered, declared that 
the approach of all or any of them within a distance of 40 
miles would engender discord and debate in the City, which 
God forbid.”’"" 

John of Gaunt, who was now preparing to leave again 
for Spain on his wild goose chase, became roused with 
indignation. On the 7th, and again on the 12th of May 
(Postern and Aldersgate were leased on the 4th and the 
23rd _ respectively), the Duke wrote Mayor Brembre up- 
braiding him for his “unreasonable and outrageous” conduct 
in winning the King’s confidence."” A compromise was 
effected June 3 when the King “at the urgent prayer of 


2 Thid., p. 229. 

43 Tbid., pp. 245ff. Cf. ibid., pp. xxxvii f. and notes. 

14 Thid., pp. 264-6; p. 266n. 

16 Tbid., pp. 279-282, and notes. 

us bid. The “Mayor was asked to take with him the Aldermen and 
such Commoners as he would, and approach the King with the view of 
getting him to allow the original order to stand”’ (ibid., p. 282). 

7 Tbid., p. xli. The King had already given his promise to Gaunt that 
Northampton {would be pardoned, but he was not to approach within 
forty miles of London. 
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John of Gaunt” ordered Northampton and his associates to 
be set free.“* July 7 (Ludgate was granted on the 11th) 
Gaunt set sail for Spain." 

What shall be said for Chaucer and his loss of Aldgate? 
That it was not due, directly at any rate, to Gaunt’s de- 
parture is certain. It may be possible in this manner to 
account for the changes in the other gates earlier in the year. 
On the other hand, there is good reason also for believing that 
the King was not on unfriendly terms with Chaucer. If 
there had been any doubt in Richard’s mind, Chaucer’s 
loss would have come before Gaunt set sail, or certainly 
during the summer. Particularly significant in this connec- 
tion is the fact that three gates had already been let this 
year (when the strife with the Duke was the fiercest), and 
all to royal or municipal servants. Chaucer, furthermore, 
still held his royal preferments, which he did not lose until 
December. Too, through somebody’s influence (probably 
the King’s) he had become J. P. (Kent) Oct. 12, 1385 and 
again June 28, 1386, as well as M. P. (Kent) in August or 
Sept. (1386).2° Hence there is every reason for thinking 


U8 Tbid., p. 307; cf. p. xli. The prisoners were to find sureties for their 
good behavior, and were not to come within eighty miles of the City. 
Northampton did not, as formerly supposed, accompany Gaunt to Spain, 
for he was M. P. for Southwark in 1388 (Beaven, The Aldermen of London, 
p. 298). 

09 Knighton, II, p. 207. Cf. S. Armitage-Smith, pp. 310f. Hulbert 
(op. cit., p. 61), in trying to prove too much, makes the amazing statement 
(likewise omits his authority) that Gaunt left in March. (Since the Duke 
left London in that month Hulbert may have confused matters). That 
he did not depart from England until July has been known for years. 
See, for example, Kittredge, Supposed Historical Allusion in the Squire’s 
Tale, Eng. Stud., XIII, p. 12; Armitage-Smith (pp. 310f.), quoting Knigh- 
ton (II, p. 207), states that the Duke left July 7. It is well-known that 
Gaunt gave testimony at the Scrope-G. controversy June 16 (Scrope-G., 
etc., I, p. 49). The Cal. Pat. Rolls also fully testify that the Duke was still 
in England in July. 

It was about a four day’s journey from London to Plymouth—the port 
of embarkation (cf. n. 67). Was Ludgate granted on the very day that 
news came of Gaunt’s final departure? 

20 Tt is not definitely known to whom the poet was indebted for these 
appointments. Hulbert (p. 60) believes that Gaunt had no influence in 
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that up to the first of October the poet was still in the 
confidence of the King.” 
Ernest P. KuHi 





Kent in 1385. Armitage-Smith (pp. 133, 137, 441) notes however that 
Fogg, fellow J. P. with Chaucer, owed his appointment to that office to the 
Duke. Fogg was a retainer of the Duke’s, and followed him to Spain in 
1386. A.-Smith further notes Gaunt’s power in various counties. It is 
interesting to note that the poet’s first appointment as J. P. came the day 
before the annual election for Mayor (Oct. 13); and the reappointment ten 
days before Gaunt sailed from England (see supra). At the time the poet 
was elected to Parliament Lancaster was away. 

121 My next paper, on Chaucer’s relations with Richard, will discuss the 
poet’s loss of Aldgate as well as the two comptrollerships. 








V. ENGLAND’S DISCOVERY OF THE DECAMERON 


If Chaucer knew nothing at all of the Decameron, his failure 
to get hold of it has every aspect of mystery. If Chaucer was 
acquainted with that rich human document, the use which 
he made of it is to many of usa still greater mystery. Accord- 
ingly we are led to inquire how much the England of Chau- 
cer’s time, or even of the century after his death, may have 
known concerning Boccaccio’s hundred tales, aside from the 
story of Griselda’s persecution told at second- or third-hand. 
The facts concerning England’s discovery of the Decameron 
are of course not summed up in what we know about Painter. 

In attempting to answer this question we must consider 
first of all the over-sentimentalized friendship of Boccaccio 
and Petrarch. Whatever the Renaissance and the modern 
world owes to Petrarch for his ascetic devotion to learning, it 
does not owe to him a sympathetic cultivation of Boccaccio’s 
genius. The volatile Boccaccio, who by the ecstasy and 
torture of sex emotion had been inspired to write the naive 
Fiammetta, the bitter Corbaccio, and the cynical Decameron, 
who could experience a religious conversion from which 
perhaps he drew the emotional inspiration for a De Profundis, 
was smothered to death in his friendship with Petrarch. 
However consciously or unconsciously Petrarch exerted his 
influence, this fact remains. The new Boccaccio was as 
different from the old as cool calculation is from thoughtless 
ardor. He toiled at encyclopedic compilations in stilted and 
involved Latin, which Petrarch assured him was the language 
for posterity and fame. The Italian language with vital 
material of its youth lying at his hand for artistic experi- 
mentation and development he gave up entirely and joined 
Petrarch in sneering at it. He tried to think more of fame 
and posterity than of what lay in him to express, a ruinous 
attitude for an artist. Petrarch’s character assumed more 
naturally the burden of a rigorous monastic rule in literature. 
Boccaccio was not a monk and never could be. He fainted 
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where his master trod with stern fortitude. The truth was 
that Petrarch’s paths were not for Boccaccio, and yet 
Petrarch with all his level-headedness could never under- 
stand why two men who were akin in their deep love for 
literature should still demand different ways of approaching 
the literary life. 

Boccaccio became in later life so earnest a disciple of 
Petrarch that he seemed quite capable of destroying his 
“‘youthful follies” in the vulgar tongue. He had in him a 
strain of extreme fanaticism. Luckily his earlier writings in 
Italian had gone into circulation and could not be suppressed. 
To-day a world that is innocently ironical regarding the 
ambitions of the author proclaims the Decameron his greatest 
artistic achievement, though he himself regretted it as the 
most criminal of his follies. Certainly he would have put it 
forward last of all as a candidate for that fame with posterity 
which Petrarch had taught him to visualize. 

Boccaccio’s attitude may help to explain why the De- 
cameron was oddly slow in getting itself known by Europe. 
His later books, the De Casibus Virorum and the De Claris 
Mulieribus, easily distanced the Decameron in acquiring 
foreign popularity. Neither the wider acquaintance of 
European readers with Latin than with Italian nor the 
character of these Latin disquisitions, fond as the Middle 
Ages were of such stuff, fully explains the matter. In 
France, Spain, and England, as we shall see presently, 
Boccaccio was long recognized as a great writer by well-read 
men who had never even heard of the Decameron. In 
England there was Chaucer. If he, perfectly familiar as 
he was with the Filosirato and the Teseide and perhaps 
with the Filocolo, had never seen the Decameron, as many 
people now believe, what is the explanation? 

Surely Boccaccio’s own violent revulsion of feeling toward 
the book, though incapable of destroying it, could have had 
some influence on its circulation. What he says about it in 
later years has deep sincerity. From the artistic viewpoint 
it is pitiful to see the author casting off his gay brain-child in 
excess of zeal for a reformed character. His friend Mainardo 
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let the women of his household read the Decameron and 
innocently thought to compliment Boccaccio by telling him 
so. It provoked a letter from Boccaccio with this im- 
passioned repentance in his most rococo style: 


Most certainly I do not commend you because you have permitted 
the noble ladies in your family to read my vulgar jests; rather indeed I 
beseech you in the name of your moral beliefs not to do this. You know how 
many things are therein which are indecent and imimical to chastity, how 
many unfortunate goadings to lust, how many incitements to crime even if 
breasts are sheathed in iron, because of which though noble ladies are not 
impelled to unchaste deeds—especially when sacred shame sits enthroned 
on their brows—alluring temptations steal in with stealthy step? 


He begs Mainardo not to do this again and to leave his 
unclean book to be read by young men-about-town who 
glory in having to their credit a string of successful attacks 
upon feminine chastitity. If the ladies of your family read 
the book, Boccaccio continues in the heat of his self-casti- 
gation, “they will think me an unclean pander, an unchaste 
dotard, an impure man, a foul-mouthed defamer, and an 
avid relator of the wickednesses of others.” 

Boccaccio underwent a period of suffering which is clearly 
one of William James’s “‘varieties of religious experience.” 
It culminated in out and out religious conversion and a 
terrible sense of sin when in 1361 or 1362 the Carthusian 
monk Ciani made a long journey expressly to warn Boccaccio 
of his approaching death and sure damnation unless he 
should repent.? Ciani travelled posthaste from the death-bed 
of the Saint Pietro Petroni, who had seen all this in a vision. 
It nearly made a fanatic of Boccaccio. How he wrote to 
Petrarch wanting to give up all literature as sinful, sell his 


1See A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine Boccaccio, Trieste, 1879, pp. 
296 ff. 

? The English translation is my own. The original Latin may be found 
in Francesco Corazzini, Le lettere edite e inedite di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Firenze, 1877, pp. 298 ff. 

*See Edward Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio, a Biographical Study, pp. 
197 ff. for a brief account of the circumstances and for a bibliography. 
Also see Silvio Segalla, I Sentimenti Religiosi nel Boccaccio, Riva, 1909 
p. 62. 
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library, and retire into a life of religious contemplation, and 
how Petrarch gave him cool-headed advice not to follow 
any such wild course is well enough known. No doubt when 
he felt the weight of his literary sins Boccaccio had in mind 
the Decameron and his love romances more than his sedate 
Latin compilations. " 

Boccaccio had gone far in the ten years since he had met 
Petrarch. He had finished the Decameron somewhere near 
1350. In that year he met and began to worship his hero. 
At once he turned away from artistic creation in Italian 
and toward learned Latinizing which for his none too stable 
nature must often have been plain galley-slavery. Here 
and there in the De Casibus he hints humbly and with, it 
seems to me, an under-current of something besides light- 
heartedness, that Petrarch kept him at a labor which other- . 
wise might have been too stiff for him. He never freed 
himself from his new program for the capture of literary 
fame by diligent application to Latin. Credit is due him, 
though, for maintaining an admiration for Dante even when 
Petrarch damned that great rival of his with faint praise 
because he had written in Italian.‘ In this struggle between 
the inner feelings which ought to have dictated his writing 
and his falsely overlaid convictions there is reason enough for 
much of Boccaccio’s unhappiness in later years. 

Some people sense affectation in Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s 
earnest condemnation of their writings in the vulgate. Cum- 
mings admits a possible snobbish pose on Boccaccio’s part 
even while quoting from Filippo Villani, a practically con- 
temporary biographer, the arresting statement that when 
Boccaccio had grown old he thought that his works in the 
vulgar tongue ought to be passed over in silence. “But 
he could not call them back and could not extinguish by his 
wish the flame which he had fanned.”* Boccaccio’s letter 


*See the famous letter in which Petrarch during a long discussion 
studiously avoids mentioning Dante by name. Among other places this 
may be found in the useful collection by Victor Develay, Lettres de Frangois 
Pétrarque @ Jean Boccace, Paris, 1891, pp. 30 ff. 

5 Hubertis M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to 
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to Mainardo and his religious storm and stress should stamp 
that statement as truth. Indeed the whole tone of the 
letters where Petrarch and Boccaccio work out a literary 
philosophy through discussion is so deadly earnest that the 
suspicion of affectation ought to fall away as one reads. 

It means no violently wrenched conception of Boccaccio 
to think that in later life he not only felt ashamed of his 
works in the vernacular but, as Villani says, wished that 
he could put them out of circulation. Most especially 
he regretted the Decameron. If he was in any way able to 
discourage copyists from multiplying books of his early 
works, or able to hold back his early works when asked for 
master versions to copy from, he must have taken advantage 
of his ability in the case of the Decameron. It is particularly 
idle to say that because society then was broader in speech 
than society now, it did not regard this as an unusual book. 
It provoked hostile criticism, as a passage in the book 
itself shows. Moreover, by all the evidence, Boccaccio 
and his friends, even the well-wishing Mainardo, classed the 
Decameron as at least an outspoken book. Boccaccio 
himself minced no words in calling it lascivious. We might 
guess that it was often copied and handled especially for the 
rakish gallants who were willing to pay for the strong flavor 
in the stories and content to take the literary quality on 
someone else’s say so. Boccaccio mentioned such possible 
patronage in his letter to Mainardo. It is a very real ques- 
tion whether the Decameron to-day in an indecent red cover, 
innocent of any publisher’s name on the title page, ‘“pub- 
lished for the trade”’ as it is labeled with a frank commercial 
spirit, and sought eagerly by pubescent sophomores, is so 
utterly removed from medieval Italy as we have been trained 
to think. Otherwise why should Mainardo go out of his way 
to tell Boccaccio that he had allowed his ladies to read it? 
Obviously he was proud of being broad-minded. 





the Italian Works oy Boccaccio, University of Cincinnati Studies, X (Part 
2), 1916, p. 175. I have translated the original Latin. 
* Introduction to the Fourth Day. 
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Even before we come to the strange ignorance of the 
Decameron in England there are plenty of suspicious circum- 
stances pointing toward a limited, or at least an irregular, 
circulation. Petrarch did not see a copy of it until he ran 
across it by chance in 1374, more than twenty years after 
it had been written. According to implications in the 
well known letter written by Petrarch to Boccaccio in this 
year and containing a translation of the Griselda story, 
Boccaccio had not even discussed the Decameron with his 
beloved literary confidant.’ Moreover, for this one story of 
Griselda, which alone from among all the hundred tales 
obtained early circulation over Europe, Boccaccio in some 
mysterious way seldom got the credit of authorship. The 
popular tale was everywhere known as Petrarch’s; appar- 
ently Petrarch did not take the trouble to credit his friend 
with the story when he circulated it in Latin. Chaucer 
says that it is by the great Italian clerk Petrarch, and he 
evidently knew no better. In Spain and even in Holland 
Griselda’s unbelievable fortitude was ascribed to the genius 
of Petrarch and not to Boccaccio’s.* In France the story 
had a wide diffusion, apparently as Petrarch’s. Even the 
name Griselda was eclipsed by Petrarch’s Latin form Griseli- 
dis.* In all fairness to Petrarch we must say that he perhaps 
thought that Boccaccio did not much care what happened 
to this story from a frivolous book written in his unregenerate 
youth, though this would seem queer. Petrarch may have 
looked upon his translation of the Griselda story as salvage, 
a beautiful thing lifted out of a questionable setting and as 
such yielding him certain rights of ownership. Yet Petrarch 
in his letter says that he referred curious questioners to his 
friend Giovanni, the author. Scribal carelessness can hardly 
be_the reason for the absence of Boccaccio’s name from the 


7 Chaucer Society Originals and Analogues, pp. 151-172. 

* Arturo Farinelli, Sulla Fortuna del Petrarca in Ispagna nel Quatiro- 
cento, Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, XLIV (1914), pp. 19-20, 
315. 

* Henri Hauvette, Les Plus Anciennes Traductions Frangaises de Boccace, 
1909, p. 99. 
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manuscripts in so many cases. The thing is, to say the 
least, strange. 

As for translations of the book itseif, the Decameron did 
not appear in French until 1414, when Laurens de Premierfait 
employed the aid of a friar who could translate Italian into 
Latin and by this means, knowing no Italian himself, 
secured the text.'° Laurens had made French versions of 
the De Casibus twice before this, in 1400 and in 1409. His 
lack of acquaintance with Italian explains his delay in 
translating the Decameron, but at the conclusion of his 1409 
version of the De Casibus are some laudatory verses to 
Boccaccio which show how little known the Decameron was 
at that time jn the French world of letters. Laurens plainly 
had his information by hearsay and had never seen the book 
up to that time. He says it is in verse and leaves one to 
believe that Griselda’s sufferings form a quite separate 
poem :#! 

De Griselde marquis de Saluces I’istoire 
En rime florentine mist digne de mémoire, 
En quoi ont les espouses miroir de patience; 


Et cent fables compta en rime de Florence 
Pour esbaudir gens laye qui croit fable estre voire 
De legier, mais qu’ele ait aucun peu d’apparence. 


Spain gives conclusive testimony that in comparison with 
Boccaccio’s other works the Decameron was translated very 
late and even then was not circulated nearly so widely. The 
De Casibus found its way into Spanish about 1407 and the 
De Claris Mulicribus soon followed. They became classics 
to be referred to side by side with Genesis and the works 
of Saint Augustine, and‘a number of manuscripts for both 
have been preserved.” Of ‘the Decameron only one Castilian 
manuscript is known, "ae writing of which belongs to the 


1 Hauvette, same work, pp. 72 ff. Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits Fran- 
¢ais'de la Bibliothéque du Roi, 1836, 1, 242. 

4 Paris, op. cit., I, 251. 

BC. B. Bourland, “Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian and 
Catalan Literature,” Revue Hispanique, XII, 3 ff. 
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mid-fifteenth century, though several manuscript copies of 
the secondary works of Boccaccio are preserved. In 
Catalan also there is one Decameron manuscript, which 
dates itself 1429.% Here as in France and other countries 
there were surely cultivated readers who thought they knew 
Boccaccio’s work well and yet did not even suspect the 
existence of his hundred tales. 

After this long but necessary preamble of a tale we come 
to England and to Chaucer. A deal of effort has been 
expended to ascertain certainly whether Chaucer along with 
knowledge of Baccaccio’s other Italian works had any knowl- 
edge at all of the Decameron. There is no need to review 
arguments for and against. The fact remains that Chaucer, 
who usually takes cheerfully what he wants and does not 
attempt disguise, who can yield line for line proof of his 
borrowings in most other cases, yet in this case gives us 
nothing unquestionably convincing. That needs some 
explaining away if we are to join those who still believe that 
Chaucer must somehow have known the Decameron. 

In the light of the situation as we have reviewed it a 
reasonable explanation why Chaucer should not have known 
the book is far easier than an explanation why he sould. 

To begin with we have seen that the Decameron was not sc 
well circulated as other works by Boccaccio, perhaps even 
in Italy and certainly in foreign lands. Chaucer might well 
have missed the book in ordinary places of purchase. When 
he went to Italy, he was a young man taking odd moments 
from business affairs to learn the language and explore the 
literature of th+ country in a few months. A student going 
to Italy to-da: with the same enthusiasm for literary dis- 
covery but handicapped by haste could easily overlook 
a significant modern work, especially if it were published 
through irregular channels. Chaucer was apparently not 
trying to cover the field thoroughly, but was dipping here 
and there for what he liked asa reader. Also if the Decameron 
was not widely circulated, and if it took Petrarch twenty 


% Bourland, op. cit. For further discussion of Boccaccio in Spain see 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, II. 
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years to discover his copy, there may have been very few 
persons who could or would have told Chaucer about it. 
The vernacular was despised by many scholars, it will be 
remembered. The Decameron was not only vernacular but 
vernacular prose recounting idle tales of the folk and for 
this reason open to triple suspicion from those critics who 
took themselves seriously. 

Furthermore Petrarch as Chaucer’s informant concerning 
the existence of the book would be a very slender reed to 
lean upon. That Chaucer met Petrarch at all is very doubt- 
ful. That Petrarch had translated the story of Griselda a 
year before he sent his Latin version to Boccaccio and had 
consequently seen the Decameron when Chaucer was in 
Italy is just as doubtful. If Chaucer did have the sentimental 
meeting with Petrarch that some like to imagine, Petrarch 
probably said little enough that was favorable about vernacu- 
lar literature of any kind and nothing at all about the 
particular bit of vernacular literature which is most interest- 
ing to us.™ 

But the most obvious thing of all is that Boccaccio himself 
was the last person in all Italy to tell a young foreigner with 
literary aspirations about the Decameron. Even if Chaucer 
met him in Florence, which is unlikely,” the older man of 
established reputation would hardly have confessed to the 
unknown young Englishman a “folly” of which he repented 
so much. He would have named almost any other of his 
works first. For in his later life a fear of being thought 
immoral because of the Decameron was very real. One reli- 
gious writer has even tried to seein the aged Boccaccio 
something of a pillar to the church and to morals! At any 
rate Boccaccio was profoundly different from his earlier self, 
as this writer points out: 


Sans une révolution intérieure jamais un conteur du quatorzitme 
siécle n’efit éprouvé le profond repentir que lui causait le Décaméron 


4 For a summary of the material on this too-much-discussed question 
of Chaucer’s possible meeting with Petrarch see Hammond, Chaucer, a 
Bibliographical Manual, pp. 305 ff. 

% For references see Hammond, p. 306. 
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Je ne parle plus ici de l’affolement d’od Pétrarque l’avait tiré. Mais on 
connait ses sincéres efforts pour empécher la diffusion de l’ouvrage; on 
sait en quels termes touchants le jour od la fille de Pétrarque I’a cordiale- 
ment accueilli, i] laisse échapper sa surprise et sa joie qu’une honnéte femme 
n’ait pas eu peur de lui. 

No, Boccaccio would not have been any party to spreading 
the Decameron in England by putting a copy into Chaucer’s 
hands. He would have been stopped by fanatical concern 
for his moral and literary reputation. 

If Chaucer did not know the Decameron, it would be 
surprising did any of his contemporaries know it. There 
is not the smallest indication, so far as I am aware, that any 
Englishman before Chaucer’s death either possessed the 
book or possessed an acquaintance with it—always except- 
ing, of course, the one story of Griselda which Petrarch had 
put into Latin. I have made careful search through manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale which might furnish some hint or proof that the 
Decameron had gained entrance into Chaucer’s England. 
I have found nothing at all, although interesting things 
came out of somewhat later manuscripts. During Chaucer’s 
time the Decameron appears to have been unknown in France 
and Spain, and it would be unreasonable to expect more 
from England than from those two Latin countries. 

The first Englishman whom we know to have possessed 
a copy of the book was Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
patron of letters and founder of what is now the Bodleian 
libvary at Oxford. In the Bibliothéque Nationale there is 
a parchment manuscript of Laurens de Premierfait’s French 
translation made in 1414." Following the Explicit is a 
faint entry in Humphrey’s handwriting: ‘“Cest livre est A 
moy Homfrey duc de Gloucestre, du don mon treschier 
cousin le conte de Warrewic.”’ At last then the Decameron 
reached England. Warwick had evidently discovered 


% Charles Dejob, La Foi Religieuse en Italie au Quatorzsiéme Siécle, 
1906, p. 249. 

17MS. Fr. 12,421. For a description see Kenneth H. Vickers, Humphrey 
Duke oj Gloucester, 1907, p. 437, or Paulin Paris, work cited, I, p. 237. 
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Premierfait’s translation while he was in France on the 
numerous duties which took him there between 1414 and 
1439, the year of his death.'* Being no bibliophile or student 
himself he thought to please Gloucester with the valuable 
gift. 

Thus when the Decameron did come to England, it came in 
French, so far as we now know, not in Italian. Duke 
Humphrey owned many fine volumes of the Italian writers, 
including Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch.'® Among the 
works of Boccaccio he had the Corbaccio, which he had 
ordered translated by Antonio di Beccaria, one of his secre- 
taries and a native of Verona.” But this was the only 
Italian work known to have been translated at Humphrey’s 
express command. No trace of the Decameron in Italian is 
to be found in records of his library, which was the finest 
Italian and humanistic library in England. He obtained 
most of Boccaccio’s Latin works, as is shown by the gifts 
he made to Oxford,” and he even had the Corbaccio, but 
supposedly could acquire the Decameron only indirectly in 
French and probably much later than most of his Boccaccio 
collection. This is one more strong hint that the Decameron 
was not by any means to be had easily. Humphrey was an 
ardent book collector, with the necessary wealth and prob- 
ably with all the collector’s passion for making a series 
complete. No one can doubt that he would have had the 
Decameron in the original if that had been easy of possession. 

But granted that these hundred tales were hard for the 
run of men to find and possess, one still does not see why 
Lydgate when he translated Boccaccio’s De Casibus showed 
no sign at all of knowing any work by Boccaccio except the 
one over which he labored. Duke Humphrey himself 
had commissioned the garrulous old Monk of Bury to do the 


18 Dictionary oy National Biography. 

19 Kenneth H. Vickers, Humphrey Duke oj Gloucester, 1907, p. 412. 

2° Same work, pp. 377-8. 

1 Itemized in the Munimenta Academica, ed. Henry Anstey, Rolls 
Series, 1868, pp. 764 and 770. 

2 See his praise of Boccaccio in his prologue. 
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translation and Lydgate wrote a conclusion to the Falls of 
Princes offering his patron the book. Lydgate must have 
talked with Humphrey about Boccaccio and had access to 
his library. Either Humphrey kept his Decameron a secret, 
or Lydgate knew of it and preferred not to mention it, 
or the Duke had not yet obtained it when Lydgate wrote his 
Falls of Princes. The last possibility is the most probable. 
Warwick did not die until 1439 and could even, of course, 
have left the Decameron manuscript to Humphrey as a 
bequest after his death. Lydgate probably finished his 
Falls of Princes some years before this. 

Laurens de Premierfait, whose French version Lydgate 
used for his own translation, might have told him that 
Boccaccio was not an author of one book had the commenda- 
tory verses written by Laurens and already referred to been 
in Lydgate’s copy of the Des Cas des Nobles Malheureux 
Hommes et Femmes. But these verses are in very few of the 
surviving manuscripts* and probably were omitted from 
the one Lydgate used. 

Lydgate drops a circumspect hint that there may have 
been some scandal in Boccaccio’s private life, but even this 
is nothing more than a statement that Boccaccio’s rectitude 
could not be vouched for. It does not infer knowledge of the 
Decazneron:* 


‘ 


Myne auctor Bochas reioysed in his lyue,— 
I dare not say where it was comendable,— 
Of these women the malice to discriue 
Generally and writ it is no fable 

Of their nature howe they ben variable, 
And howe their malice best by euidence 

Is knowe to them that haue experience. 


The fact that Lydgate, writing over thirty years after 
Chaucer’s death, could give the distinct impression that 
Boccaccio’s authorship was limited to one magnum opus 
is demonstration of how little known Boccaccio’s writings 
were to the England of the early fifteenth century. It 


“Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits Francais de la Bibl. du Roi, I. 249. 
™ Bk. I, Chap. XXI, fol. xxxvi of Pynson’s edition, 1527. 
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makes no difference, it seems to me, whether ignorance 
or wilfulness was Lydgate’s reason for giving his author short 
credit. The point is that with the general reading public 
in England such an introduction of Boccaccio would serve. 

An unknown writer of about the middle of the fifteenth 
century refers twice to Boccaccio in a metrical treatise on the 
ten commandments based on Robert Manning of Brunne’s 
Handlyng Synne.*> The following stanza he extracted from 
the Falls of Princes, making certain changes: 


Bochas rehersys off wyffes many one 

Which to ther husbans wer contraryus. 

Amidst all others he wrytes off one, 

Semeryanus hyr name off lyuyng vycyous, 

Quene off Assyry he callyd hyr thus, 

Which wold no man any wysse denye 

With hyr crokyd instinct to encresse and multyply.* 


Lydgate’s stanza is this: 


Bochas reherseth of wyues many one 

Which in their werkyng were full contrarius, 
But amonge all he writeth there was one, 
Quene of Assirye and wyfe to Kynge Minus, 
And by discent doughter to Neptunus, 
Semiramis called in her dayes, 

Which of all men wolde make assayes.2’ 


Apparently the anonymous author depended entirely on 
Lydgate for his information. 

Soon after Lydgate another English versifier, who does 
not give his name, attempted to translate the De Claris 
Mulieribus.* He wearied of his task after the story of 
Arthemisia, giving as his excuse the necessity for any 
traveller after he “laboured hath x or xx myle . . . to pause 
and stynt and rest hym there.” The author never resumed 


% British Museum MS. Arundel 20, fol. 50 b and 55. See Catalogue 
oy Romances, III, p. 313. 

% Fol. 50 b. 

27Pynson’s ed., Falls oy Princess, 1527, Bk. I, Chap. XXI, fol. xxxvib. 

*8Brit. Mus Add. MS. 10,304. Described by Zupitza in Festschrijt Zur 
Begriissung des jtinjten aligem. Deutschen Neuphilologentages, Berlin, 1892, 
pp. 93 ff. 
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his journey through the book. Luckily he had completed 
a lengthy and informative introduction before he stopped. 
From this we judge that he was acquainted with only two of 
Boccaccio’s works, the De Casibus and the De Claris Mulieri- 
bus. More important still, he says plainly that the De Claris 
Mulieribus was rare and often unknown:*® 


For non autor wryteth synglerly | 

Of famouse wymen but of men many 

Saue oon I fynde emonge thies wryterss olde, 
John Bokase so clepyde is his name, 

That wrote the fall of pryncys stronge and bolde, 
And in to englissh translate is the same, 

An othyre he wrote vnto the laude and fame 

Of ladyes noble in prayse of all wymen, 

But for the rareness few folke do it ken. 


lf the De Claris Mulieribus was rare in England at this 
time, what could one expect for the Decameron, which always 
lagged behind Boccacio’s Latin disquisitions among trans- 
lators? The author of the incomplete English De Claris 
Mulieribus gives no indication whatever of knowing the 
Decameron, although he lived near the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Zupitza dates the manuscript 1433-1440.*° 
Obviously the English translation of the De Castbus referred 
to in the stanza quoted is Lydgate’s. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century and after, but 
long before 1566 when Painter introduced many of Boccac- 
cio’s tales to England in his Palace of Pleasure, the story of 
Ghismonda got into English from the Decameron (first story 
of the fourth day) and judging from the number of versions*! 
became a favorite. The course which the story followed in 
reaching English translation was devious. It does not by 
any means always show a contact with the Decameron on 
the part of the translator. Ghismonda’s story, like Griselda’s, 
had been Latinized, and there were at least two very well 

% fol. 2 b. 

* Work cited, p. 120. 

3 Julius Zupitza, Die mittelenglischen Bearbeitungen der Erzthlung Boc- 
caccies von Ghismonda und Guiscardo, Vierteljahrsschrist yiir Kultur und Litter- 
ur der Renaissance, 1 (1885), pp. 63 ff. 
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known versions:” the one in prose by Leonardo Bruni of 
Arezzo, born 1369, and the other in verse by Filippo Bero- 
aldo, the elder, born 1453. 

The most interesting of these English tellings of the tale 
is Gilbert Banester’s Legend of Sismond.™ in spite of the 
fact that the versification is halt and maimed, the phrasing 
puerile, and the progress of the story itself bunglingly man- 
aged. All Banester had for literary equipment was good but 
awkward intention, as he says in his envoy. But in the two 
extant manuscript copies of his labor there is a reference to 
the Decameron. This has some valid claim, I think, to be 
the first mention of the Decameron in any English literature, 
or attempt at literary form (for Banester is no poet, as we 
have remarked), that now survives. As such its date would 
be worth knowing. Zupitza dates the British Museum 
manuscript as of the first half of the fifteenth century and 
the Bodleian as of the end of the century. However, a 
Gilbert Banastre is referred to as Master of the Children 
in the King’s Chapel in 1482.% If he is the man, as is very 
possible, he probably did not write the Legend of Sismond 
before 1450 at the earliest. 

Banester certainly knew the Decameron but how thor- 
oughly he knew it and whether he actually used it to translate 
from directly are questions. Zupitza thinks the two manu- 
scripts of Banester’s Legend go back to a previous common 
redaction.* Banester himself says in his conclusion that he 
translated from prose, which might mean Boccaccio’s prose. 
He has changed his proper names, however, to the forms 
popular in those English versions following Latin inter- 
mediate versions. The lovers are Sismond and Guystard 
instead of Boccaccio’s Ghismonda and Guiscardo. 

An odd copyist’s blunder in the British Museum manu- 
script shows that if Banester knew the Decameron, one of his 


* Zupitza, same work, pp. 69 ff. 

In two manuscripts: Brit. Mus: Add. 12,524 and Bodleian Rawl. C 86, 
described by Zupitza, pp. 83 ff. 

* Rolls of Parliament, VI, p. 200 b, 22 Edward IV. 

*® Work cited, p. 84. 
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scribes did not. The beginning of the story in this copy is 
as follows: 


Quylom ther was ane hyght and myghty prince, 

In Salern Tawker thei clepyd his name, 

Which that honorably gydyd hys province 

That through the worlde sprang hys grete fame. 

Bocase in kent witnesith the same, 

That he seyth hys cowrte wes off such prowes 

All people drugh thider to seike honor with nobles. (fol. 17>). 


The scribe evidently saw no objection to making Boc- 
caccio an Englishman and a Kentishman to boot! The 
source of his error is exposed in the unmutilated fifth line 
accor. ig to the Bodleian copy: 


Bocas in cent nouellys witnessyth the same. 


It would be unfair, though, to conclude that the average 
reading public was as ignorant as this one careless scribe. 

But though Banester (c. 1450), was acquainted with the 
Decameron and may have used it, William Walter, whose 
story of Guystarde and Sygysmonde was printed as late as 
1532, apparently reverted to the former ignorance of English 
writers. Walter was a versifier of the time of Henry VIII. 
His work is titled Guystarde and Sygysmonde. Here foloweth 
the amerous hystory of Guystarde and Sygysmonde, and of theyr 
dolorous deth by her father, newly translated out of laten in to 
engysshe [sic] by Wyllyam Walter seruant to syr Henry 
Marney knyght chaunceler of the duchy of Lancastre.* Zupitza 
thinks the writer’s use of “laten’’ is literal and does not 
mean Italian, as it might by a stretch of interpretation, for, 
as he says, Walter does not once betray knowledge that it is 
a tale of Boccaccio’s which ke is translating. He concludes 
that Walter used a Latin intermediate version, as others 
before him had done.*” On the face of it this would mean 
that even in the sixteenth century thirty-four years before 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure there were some English writers 
profoundly ignorant of the Decameron. 


% Described by Zupitza, work cited, pp. 66 ff. 
37 Work cited, p. 69 
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The conclusion to be drawn from this brief survey is that 
the Decameron made a more difficult entry into England than 
into any other country with literary pretensions. While 
France had its complete translation in 1414, England 
waited until 1566 and then got an incomplete group of the 
tales. It waited over fifty more years for an unmutilated 
book, first done into English in 1620. Along with this 
conclusion goes a strong feeling that the Decameron was 
hard to know because hard to possess. When we find 
literary men in England up to a hundred years after the 
death of Chaucer exhibiting unmistakeable ignorance that 
there was such a book, we cannot express pained surprise 
that he did not use it or carefully acknowledge a debt to it. 
There are good reasons why he should not have known it. 
He went to Italy and discovered books there, it is true, 
but so did) literary men from other countries, who seem to 
have had the same fortune in missing that particular book 
until well into the fifteenth century. Just how much Boc- 
caccio’s sense of sin and his reformed literary philosophy 
had to do with holding back his most regretted book we 
should like to know. We can guess that these things had 
some effect. 

Certainly a careful look at what England did with Boc- 
caccio in the fifteenth century ought to keep editors from 
making so large a gesture as this: “From the day the 
Decameron was finished its influence both in Italy and 
abroad was very great.’’8 

WILLARD FARNHAM 


38 The Decameron, Translated into English 1620 (Tudor Translations), 
London, 1909. Introduction by Edward Hutton, I, p. cxix. The belief 
that the Decameron was instantly appreciated in all quarters and widely 
circulated may in large part, I think, be traced to Franco Sacchetti’s famous 
mention in the Proemio del Trecento Novelle (“che insino in Francia e in 
Inghilterra l’hanno ridotto alla loro lingua”). Along with some other 
interpreters of this passage I am now disposed to think that Sacchetti spoke 
of France and England merely by hearsay, though I once thought his state- 
ment deserving of more consideration (Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale, Modern 
Language Notes, XXXIII, p. 202). The known facts simply cannot be 
made to agree with Sacchetti. 























VI. CAIN’S JAW BONE* 


Hamlet: That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once; how the 
knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the 
first murther! It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now 
o’er-reaches; one that would circumvent God, might it not? (V, i, 83-87). 


“CAIN’S JAW-BONE, that did the first murther!”’ 

Is there anything more in this phrase than meets the 
casual eye? Though the skull and jaw-bone of Hamlet’s 
brooding comment are without doubt human, it has been 
suggested by no less an authority than the late Professor 
Skeat that here is an allusion to an old tradition according to 
which Cain killed Abel with the jaw-bone of an ass. The 
suggestion might seem almost fantastic were it not for several 
corroborative circumstances: namely, that the tradition was 
English; that it was wide-spread and familiar; that it found 
a place in the mystery plays; and that Shakspere was not 
unaccustomed to making allusions to the primitive and 
cruder art of the religious drama. 

It is not necessary, in accounting for his every allusion, 
to suppose that Shakspere had in mind actual performances 
of mystery plays which he had seen. Such phrases as, “‘it 
out-herods Herod: pray you avoid it,” from Hamlet’s 
advice to the players, or “I’ll devil-porter it no further: 
I had thought to have let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire,” from Macbeth, 
do indeed, taken together with the passages in which they 
occur, seem to imply a real familiarity with English mysteries. 


*The present paper was prepared to be read before the Modern Language 
Association at the meeting held at Baltimore, Dec. 1921. After Professor 
Bonnell’s sudden death, Sept. 30, 1921, the MS. was found among his papers, 
substantially in form for publication. In accordance with Mrs. Bonnell’s 
desire I have undertaken to see it through the press. My own notes, added 
to his foot-note references, are enclosed within brackets. Acknowledge- 
ments are due Professor Hans Froelicher of Goucher College, who has been 
to particular = in answering questions relating to the history of art. 

Ernest P. Kuni 
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But in the case of “Cain’s jaw-bone’”’ the allusion is less 
obvious, and may have been merely a half-unconscious echo 
of the mystery-play tradition. For clearly Hamlet means 
Cain’s own jaw-bone, whereas the jaw-bone of tradition was, 
in the quaint language of the early fourteenth century, 
Cursor Mundi, that of ‘‘a dead ass”! But that there is an 
actual allusion, and not a mere accidental resemblance of 
terms, is borne out by the fact that the skull Hamlet is 
talking about is one which has no jaw—‘“chapless,! and 
knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade,” as 
Hamlet presently says. Why should he say anything about 
a jaw-bone in talking about a skull that is jawless? Why, 
unless he had some old phrase in mind that associated a 
jaw-bone with the name of Cain, should Shakspere say of a 
skull that lacked a jaw, “as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that 
did the first murther?”” He might have said with greater 
apparent point, “Cain’s skull.” It may seem to be stretching 
a point to note the occurrence of the word “ass” in the 
sentence immediately following that mentioning Cain— 
“Tt might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now 
o’er-reaches; one that would circumvent God, might it not?” 
At least, if we assume that the word jaw-bone is an echo of old 
tradition, it is natural to suppose that the word ass, too, un- 
consciously reflecis the same source. 

So much for Shakspere. But it is the source of this 
tradition that Cain slew Abel with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
that interests me just now; for I am prepared to supplement 
the note of Professor Skeat, and the comments oi Professor 
Oliver F. Emerson,’ by illustrations from the field of art. 

As Professor Emerson has pointed out, the tradition seems 
to be purely English. That it is not of Rabbinical origin, 
he is assured by Ginsberg.* Its earliest known source is the 
Salomon and Saturnus,’ wherein the statement is made that 

1 F, Chaplesse; Q® Choples. 

*Skeat, Notes and Queries, 6th Ser., II, 143 (1880); ibid., A Student's 
Pastime, Oxford, 1896, 137. See Emerson, “Legends of Cain,” in P. M. L. 
A., XXI., 831-929. 

* Emerson, op. cit. pp. 853 ff., 859. 

* Vernon MS. (Horstmann, Sammlung Altengl. Leg., p. 224.) 
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stones do not bear fruit because the blood of Abel fell on a 
stone when his brother Cain slew him with an ass’s chinbone 
[Sa hine Chain his brédor ofsléh mid 4nes esoles cinbdne]. 
In the Christian contamination of Beowulf, however, Cain is 
said to have been the knife-bane [ecg-banan] of his own 
brother (ll. 1261-62). 

Cursor Mundi, the Middle English poem of circa 1310, 

describes the weapon as follows: 
pe chafte ban of a ded has [Cotton MS.] 
pe cheke of an dede asse [Fairfax MS.] 
ple] cheke bon of ane asse [Géttingen MS.] 
a cheke boon of an asse [Trinity MS.] 

pe Lyff of Adam and Eue, Middle English of circa 1375, tells 
of Cain’s deed thus: “Wip pe cheke-bon of an asse he smot 
him on pe hed.’ 

Among the mysiery plays treating the story of Cain and 
Abel, the English plays of the Hegge and Towneley collec- 
tions, and the Celtic plays of Brittany and Cornwall men- 
tioned below, are singular in their agreement with this 
tradition of the jaw-bone. We seem, then, in the plays as 
well as in the earlier sources to have a rather definite restric- 
tion of locality. 

In the four great English mystery play cycles, Chester, 
York, Towneley, and Hegge, no other instrument of death 
is pat into Cain’s hand than the jaw-bone. The Chester 
play mentions no instrument whatever; the York MS. lacks 
two pages at the point at which Cain should kill Abel; the 
Towneley and Hegge plays specifically mention the jaw-bone. 
So also do the Cornish play of the Creation,’ and a Breton 
play of circa 1550. 

In French and German plays, on the other hand, one looks 
in vain for any mention of the jaw-bone. 

The passages from the English and Cornish plays are as 
follows: 


Caym’. We! yei! that shal thou sore abite; 
With cheke bon, or that I blyn, 


5 Wm. Jordan’s Creation oj the World (1611), founded on the Origo Mundi 
(cf. n. 9); cf. Emerson, p. 867. 
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Shal I the & thi life twyn; 

So lig down ther and take thi rest, 

Thus shall shrewes be chastysed best.® 

With this chavyl’ bon I xal sle pe.* 

Take that. 

Thou foul knave. 

On the jowl® with bone of the jowl.! 

la il trouva une machoire d’Ane, et la saisissant, 

il en porta un coup sur la téte de son frére.Y 
Cain. Je trouve ici la mAchoire 

d’un ane.” 


By way of contrast with the foregoing in the monumental 
Mistére du Viel Testament, circa 1450, we have an example 
of the way in which they order these things better in France— 
Cain kills Abel with a baston, at the same time in a manner 
quite worthy of Cyrano de Bergerac gracefully pronouncing 
a triolet! 

Cayn. Le vella mort 
Il en est fait! 
Soit droit ou tort 
Le vella mort; 
Point de resort 
N’a en ce fait 
Le vela mort 
fl en est fait! 


Now when we take up the reflection of this jaw-bone 
tradition in art, two things are especially to be noted: first, 
it is most probable that the artists derived the idea from the 


* Towneley (II.323-27). The date of the MS. is 1450-1500; of the play 
probably 1360-1410. 

7 Cf. Mid. Yorkshire chavile to chew imperfectly. 

*Hegge. The MS. is dated 1468. The dates of the first seven plays are 
probably much older. 

®Cf. also XIV or XV cent. Cornish Origo Mundi (cf. n. 5): “Take this 
on the jaw-bone” (tan hemma war an challa, ll. 539f.). 

1 Cornish play of Creation (Philol. Soc. Trans., 11.1112f.; cf. Emerson, 
854). 

4 Breton Play, c. 1550 (translated by I’ abbe E. Bernard): La Création 
du Monde in Revue Celtique, IX, X, but particularly XI, 259. 

8 Ibid., XI, 301. 

48 [No further reference given]. 
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mystery plays; second, we find illustrations of it only in 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

That the artists took the idea of the jaw-bone from mystery 
plays, and not from the older tradition, I feel certain for 
several reasons. Whenever Christian art shows a marked 
change in the manner of representing a familiar scene, the 
source of the change may be sought in one or other of two 
influences—(1) the authority of the Church in inculcating 
some doctrine, or (2) some spectacle, pageant, or play that 
has impressed the artist. M. Emile Mle of the University 
of Paris is so convinced of the superior importance of the 
play influence that even when the painted or sculptured 
representation antedates every extant dramatic representa- 
tion, if there is some new thing in common to both, he attri- 
butes the novelty in the art form to the influence of some 
lost play.™ 

For the artists were generally very conservative, and 
until late in the renaissance decidedly unlearned. They got 
their inspiration from what was taught them by more 
learned men, or from what they saw. 

Now it is apparent that there is no doctrinal force in making 
the instrument of Abel’s death the jaw-bone of an ass. The 
church fathers have little or nothing to say about the 
instrument, though later commentators sometimes refer 
to it as a stone or club.“ It cannot be assumed that the 
German and Flemish artists who made it a jaw-bone got 
their directions from the English books in which the tradition 
seems to have originated. 

But the writers of plays could, and did constantly use just 
such books as the Cursor Mundi and the Lyf of Adam and 
Eve in constructing their plays. And artists were often 
inspired by what they saw in plays. In art the earliest 


“4 [On the priority of these two forms see, however, Marquand’s review 
of C. R. Post’s A History of European and American Sculpture, (1921), in 
The Literary Review, April 22, 1922, p. 598). 

% Emerson, op. cit. 

46 [At this point it was Dr. Bonnell’s intention to illustrate his talk. He 
remarks: “An amusing example—if I have time to show it—is the case of 
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representation of the murder of Abel that is known to me is 
that on the Hildesheim door, probably of the eleventh 
century. In this Cain uses a huge club. A club is also the 
weapon in the following: 

Modena: Twelfth century, relief in Cathedral. 

Verona: Twelfth century, relief—-bronze door of San Zeno. 

Orvieto: Fourteenth cent., relief—pilaster in cathedral. 

Bologna; Fifteenth cent., c. 1428, relief by Jacopo Della 
Quercia in San Petronio. 

The earliest, and the consistent Italian tradition, then, 
shows a club. 

The instrument may be an axe or a hoe as sometimes shown 
in German pictures. Thus, 

Nuremburg: 

1493. Woodcut in Nuremburg Chronicle shows an axe. 
1517. Relief by Veit Stoss (the little rosary) shows 
what looks something like a hoe. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that in the Luzern play 
of 1545 Cain has a hoe, though it is not said that he uses it to 
kill Abel. 

But in Hamburg, in 1379—that is, just at the time when the 
Towneley plays (and the York plays with which the Towneley 
cycle is so closely associated) are believed by scholars to have 
originated—a German, Master Bertram painted these 
pictures of Cain and Abel. [See Plates I and II.] 

Here we have the earliest and the clearest picture of 
“Cain’s jaw-bone that did the first murther.”” Because of 
numerous correspondences between other pictures in the 
series of which the Cain and Abel pictures are only a part 
and certain plays, I have the strongest reasons to believe 
that Master Bertram painted directly under the influence of 
some mystery plays. The pictures are part of what is known 
as the Grabower altar. 

About 1420, the famous Ghent altar-piece of Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck represented the story of Cain and Abel in the 





the Archangel’s wing from a painting of Meister Bertram of Hamburg.” 
On Bertram see infra]. 
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upper parts of the panels of Adam and Eve. [See Plate 
III] This picture is over the head of the panel of Eve, now 
at Brussels. In 1494 Stephen Andes in the Liibeck Bible. 
[See Piate IV] Next, we find in 1520, Lukas van Leyden” 
the earliest of the Netherlandish etchers, representing the 
murder of Abel thus. [See Plate V] Van Leyden improved 
upon this in his etching of 1529. [See Plate VI] In 1533, 
Hans Sebald Beham, who though a native of Nuremburg 
and a follower of Albrecht Diirer did at one time work as far 
west as Frankfurt, represents the Murder of Abel thus [See 
Plate VII] in one of his little woodcuts illustrating the 
Old Testament.'* 

The English tradition of the jaw-bone, then, has crossed 
to the continent at the end of the fourteenth century and 
appeared in art at Hamburg, 1379; in Ghent about 1420; 
in Leyden in 1520, and has penetrated at least as far into 
Germany as Frankfurt by 1533. This curious tradition 
would appear to have gone through the following progress: 
from a popular legend into the mystery plays, and from the 
mystery plays into art. We have no English art to show 
it and only one continental play. 

Joun Kester BONNELL 


1” Murder of Abel (Paris), 1520. 

18 In the drama it appears on the continent only in the Breton play of 
1550, [Dr. Bonnell had noted on a card that the Basilica of S. Paolo contains 
the story of Cain and Abel, but added that “the guide (Lateran, 53, 72) does 
not describe composition”’}. 








VII. THE EARL OF ESSEX ON THE STAGE 


The romantic career of that unhappy favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, like the 
histories of Mary Stuart and of the Maréchal de Biron, 
has been often used as a subject for tragedy in Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, and English. Several of these 
plays have been studied more or less carefully at different 
times,! so that I shall not do more than summarize those 
versions briefly before passing on to my main subject, the 
relation between Niccold Biancolelli’s Regina Statista 
@’Inghilterra and its commedia dell’Arte variants, of which 
the one presented here is hitherto unpublished. 

Since these Italian plays are evidently themselves derived 
from the Spanish tragedy Dar la Vida por su Dama, it is 
important to outline that somewhat in detail. First pub- 
lished in Comedias de Differentes, Barcelona, 1638, and acted 
somewhat earlier, it was once ascribed to Philip IV, later 
to Antonio Coello,? with the admission of a possible retouch- 
ing by Calderon; it is certainly the earliest of the known 
Essex plays. It is a tolerably effective meldrama which 
opens abruptly in a night scene with a pistol shot heard 
within, followed by a cry of “Die, tyrant” from Conde 
Roberto, the villain of the piece, and a rescue of Queen 
Isabel from attempted assassination, the rescuer being 
El Conde de Sex, the hero. While the gracisso, Cosme, 
debates aside in cowardly feshion whether or not to interfere, 


1R. Schiedermair, Der Graf von Essex in der Literatur, Kaiserslaubern, 
1908; A. Schneider, Altere Essexdramen. . . Beilage zum 46n Jahresberichte 
der K. K. Staatsoberrealschule im IV Bezirke Wiens, Wien, 1901 (Unsatis- 
factory); A. Schac“er, Geschichte des spanischen National Dramas, Leipzig, 
1890, II; H. C. Lancaster, “La Calprenéde Dramatist,” Modern Philol., 
July and November, 1920. 

* The British Museum catalog erroneously notes Dar la vida por su Dama, 
1638, [A. Coello] and El Conde de Sex, 1750 [L. Coello?] as two different 
plays by different authors; Dar Ja vida por su Dama in some editions has a 
subtitle, d El Conde de Sex but it is the same play as the second listed in the 
catalog. 
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Roberto and a servant, masked, escape across the stage, 
followed by Essex (Sex) and the Queen, “a medio vestir y 
con mascarillas.’”” The Queen begs Essex not to pursue the 
traitors for fear of being hurt and binds up his wounded 
hand with a “‘vanda” which the Conde, though not recog- 
nizing the lady, accepts as a “grande favor.’’ She leaves and 
Essex explains to Cosme that they are now at Blanca’s 
house two leagues from London and that Queen Isabel is 
also there. The servant makes clear to the audience that the 
Earl has visited Blanca secretly here “mil veces,” then 
Essex describes having seen in the garden a divinely beauti- 
ful lady, masked, bathing her feet in a stream, and wonders 
who she can be; he adds, in the pride of his constancy, that 
for years Blanca has held too great a place in his heart to be 
forgotten for this stranger, who, Cosme suggests prosaically, 
is probably the gardener’s wife. 

From this point the plot is complicated by the entrance 
of the Duque de Alanzon, suitor for the Queen’s hand but in 
love with Blanca. He overhears Essex promising to aid the 
lady in her treason against the Queen, a plot which is motived 
by her loyalty to the memory of Mary Stuart and her wish 
to revenge her father and brother, executed by the Queen 
for their fidelity to Mary, ‘“‘noble victima innocente.”’ The 
Earl in an aside declares his intention to entrap Blanca’s 
cousin, Roberto, the instrument of her revenge, and writes 
him a letter inviting him to London; it is this incriminating 
letter which Alanzon overhears Essex reading aloud to 
Blanca; he does not, however, immediately use his suspicion 
of the Ear!’s treason but allows the Queen to greet the 
returned hero and to reward him for his victory over the 
Armada. Essex is torn between his faith to Blanca and his 
new passion for Isabel, a love which is mutual, for the Queen 
also is tortured by a struggle between love and the claims 
of “‘Majestad.” 

Blanca’s discovery of the scarf given her lover by Isabel 
rouses her jealousy so far that she does not wait for Roberto 
to avenge her wrongs but attempts herself to shoot the 
Queen; Essex is fortunately present, strikes up her pistol 
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and is arrested with it in his hand as she flees. He defends 
her by a lie, saying that neither she nor he is guilty, but of 
course he is not believed. 

The third stirring act shows the tension between the 
Queen’s love and jealousy, for she has seen Blanca wearing 
her scarf, and her conviction of Essex’ guilt, of which Alanzon 
gives seeming proof by handing in the apparently damning 
letter to Roberto. Nevertheless the Queen visits the sus- 
pected traitor incognito in his prison and tries to persuade 
him to escape by offering him a key, which he rejects because 
his honor would remain tainted if he ran away. She departs 
in griéf and orders him executed secretly in the palace for 
fear of the people. When Cosme finally gives her a farewell 
letter from Essex to Blanca which proves his innocence and 
her guilt, vindication comes too late for revocation cf 
sentence. Essex is shown beheaded, and all that her Majesty 
can do is to rage futilely and vow vengeance on Blanca. 

Schaeffer observes justly that this play is quite remarkable 
for its use of suspense, for intricacy of intrigue and for the 
wit of the gracioso; it is moreover not without passionate 
force in certain scenes, notwithstanding the conventional 
terms in which the hero and the two heroines debate their 
inner conflicts. Obviously, as Lessing said,* this is “‘a true 
Spanish piece,” in it the conventions of Spanish drama 
have twisted the original historic facts almost beyond 
recognition; its precise source I have not yet been able to 
find,‘ but it evidently used as basis some version of Eliza- 
bethan history which stressed the Queen’s violent nature, 
her flirtation with Alencon, her hatred of Mary Stuart and 
fear of the plots of her followers, and her unjust persecution 
of Essex, whom she loved. She becomes in this play much 


3 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, (X ff. 

‘There is at least a possibility that the Spaniard, Antonio Perez, in 
London and intimately acquainted with Essex in 1595 and in France under 
the protection of Henri IV after that, may have been the retailer of some of 
the facts of this tragic story; cf. W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters o the 
Devereux, Earls 07 Essex, in the Reigns oy Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. 
1540-1646. London, 1853. 
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what she remains throughout most dramatic versions of the 
story—a tragic virago, beautiful, jealous, imperious, un- 
happy—as Essex is given here the form he holds—that of 
the noble soldier and lover, whose pride, sense of personal 
honor and fidelity, are more important to him than happiness 
or life itself. Blanca, the second heroine, copied clesely in 
the Italian versions, is the treacherous but charming villainess 
to whom love and revenge are all sufficing motives for action. 

The other tragedy on Essex produced in 1638 [ shall not 
need to discuss in detail, as Professor Lancaster has recently 
given a full account of it in his study of its author, La Cal- 
prenéde. As Mr. Lancaster remarks, La Calprenéde’s plot 
is “utterly different” from that of the Spanish play printed 
just before it; it professes to take its material, especially the 
famous ring incident, from “de bonnes mémoires ... . . de 
personnes de condition,” and may perhaps be indebted to 
equally reliable sources for its portrait of Essex and his 
enemies, if not for that of Mme. Cécile, wife of Elizabeth’s 
prime minister, who, the Parfaict Fréres comment, pursues 
her lover, Essex, shamelessly and is conceived in a manner 
“contre les moeurs.’” 

Le Comte @ Essex, by M. l’Abbé Claude Boyer, 1678, 
although, according to Parfaict, the masterpiece of its author, 
I shall not linger over, for the reason that it is frankly a 
reworking of La Calprenéde’s tragedy, from which admittedly 
some lines are borrowed together with the outline of the 
plot. Love, pride, jealousy, and honor are the moving forces 
in these two French plays just as much as they were in the 
differently imagined Spanish piece; more characters and those 
with more recognizably historical names, are used in the 
French dramas, the Queen is more eloquent and more 
dignified, and less maddened than saddened by love. Boyer 
makes her end his play by acknowledging her ill fortune: 


+ + » » .e souvenir fera mon seul supplice, 
A tout ce que j’aimois, j’ai fait perdre le jour; 
Ce que j’aimois n'est plus, et j’ai tout mon amour. 


5 Histoive du thédtre francais, etc., Paris, 1747, vol. XII, pp. 110-11. 
There is a longer discussion of La Calprenéde’s play in vol. V., 1745, pp! 
477-480. 
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The Abbé’s play was never popular because it was rivalled 
in the year of its production by Thomas Corneille’s Comte 
@’Essex, a most heroically chivalrous version of the story. 
The author in his preface praises La Calprenéde’s tragedy 
but professes an intention to keep, in his own play, closer to 
the facts of history as recorded by Camden; he gives an 
outline of Elizabeth’s favor to Essex, of that noble’s unfor- 
tunate Irish expedition, of the suspicion of his plot with 
Tyrone, of his being deprived of command and finally of his 
entrance to London, where he “révolta le peuple, fu pris, 
condamné et ayant toujours refusé de demander grace, il 
eut la téte coupée le 25 février, 1601.” Events in the play, 
however, are not so strictly ruled by historical accuracy as 
Corneille would have us believe; the ring incident is indeed 
omitted as apocryphal, but the characters of the three 
principal personages are quite as much creatures of dramatic 
convention as are those of the Spanish piece. Essex’ tragic 
fault of pride is even more stressed than in preceding pcr- 
traits, and the second heroine, in this case named the 
Duchess of Ireton, is softer and more virtuously self-sacri- 
ficing than Blanca, but the Queen is conceived on almost 
the same pattern as Isabel. Her age, 68, is not realized as 
the obstacle to her love that Voltaire’s violent criticism of 
the tragedy says it should have been. Lessing’s defence of 
this absurdity on the ground of there being just such ridic- 
ulous things in nature, further calls attention to Corneille’s 
artistry in bringing into conflict “the tender woman” with 
“the proud Queen.” Corneille does at least do a little to 
psychologize his characters, though his boast of accurately 
interpreting history is not made good. 

These three closely related French tragedies, the best 
known of the Essex plays, apparently did not directly 
influence the next group of dramas on the same story, 
Niccold Biancolelli’s La Regina statista d’Inghilterra ed il 
Conte di Esex; vita, successi e morte, (Bologna, 1668 and in 
later editions) and its commedia dell’arte variants, though 
probably the popularity of Corneille’s play drew attention to 
its subject and so indirectly encouraged the Italian attempts 
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to popularize the tragedy in another form. Certainly there 
were close contacts between Spanish, Italian and French 
actors all through the seventeenth century; Biancolelli 
himself seems to have been the uncle of the famous Domini- 
que, Domenico Biancolelli, who played the rédle of Arlec- 
chino at the Comédie Italienne in Paris for many years. He 
therefore must have been familiar with the Parisian stage, as 
he certainly was with the Neapolitan, for he tells in the 
preface to one of his tragedies, I] carnefice di sé stesso, that 
he had acted in Naples in the company of a certain Fabrizio. 
If he made one of a Neapolitan company, it is quite inevitable 
that he would have had innumerable opportunities to hear 
and to see Spanish plays and Spanish actors, for Naples at 
this time was overrun with both.’ Evidently he admired 
the Spanish style more than the French, for he chose as his 
model Coello’s tragedy rather than La Calprenéde’s, when 
he came to write his own version of Essex’ history; or, a 
more probable hypothesis, instead of working directly from 
the Spanish play, he wrote up a scenario based directly on it; 
in the lack of exact dates for the scenarios, there is no way of 
proving absolutely whether they or the written tragedy were 
the prior version. 

Biancolelli’s very carelessly printed play* seems in pro- 


* For details about this interesting family of actors and writers, cf. L. 
Rasi, I comici italiani. Biografia, bibliografia, iconografia, Firenze, 1897, 
Vol. I, under Biancolelli. 

7B. Croce, I teatri di Napoli, nuova edizione, Bari, 1916, Chaps. V 
ff. I present other evidence of the close contact between Spanish and Italian 
playwrights and actors in an article on the Maréchal de Biron on the Stage, 
Mod. Philol. XX, Feb., 1923. Cf. also A. Belloni, Ji Seicento, Milano, 
1898-9, pp. 288 ff. 

8 The printing is so careless that there is not even agreement between 
the lists of Dramatis Personae and the characters as they appear; no Duca 
is listed, yet one appears in several scenes as a Councillor of the Queen, the 
Cap. Scarabombardone of the list is called Frangimonte when he enters; 
Scatarello, the gardener of the list, is called Calcatruffo in 1, 2. Moreover 
the entrances are very inexact, e.g., in 1,6, the Conte enters, according to 
the stage directions, yet he evidently does not really do so, until two scenes 
Jater. Other stage directions are often wrong, e.g., in II, 3; the punctuation 
j8 extraordinarily bad and the lettering often unclear. 
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duction to have been more elaborate than its Spanish model; 
for one thing, it begins with an allegorical prolog in verse by 
“Genio, Crudelta e Morte,” all in dark draperies, a prophecy 
of coming ill to the Queen and Essex, similar in tone to the 
witches’ prolog in Macbeth, though much longer and less 
impressive. ‘Alla vendetta!” cries Crudelta as the three 
ill-omened ones withdraw to make way for the entrance of 
the hero and his servant, Picariglio, who have come from 
victory over the Suevi to make a nocturnal visit to Florisbe, 
first cousin to the Queen and Essex’ love. The Earl goes in 
while his servant remains to sing about macaroni, then to 
sleep on the ground and entertain the audience with his 
audible and absurd dreams. A gardener with a key in his 
hand, stumbles over the sleeper and various /azzi of fright 
ensue just as in the commedia dell’arte variants. A pistol shot 
within frightens off the gardner and the Earl rushes on the 
stage pursuing “i Satelliti” and himself pursued by the 
masked and unrecognized Queen, as in the Spanish play. 
Faithful to the source again is the following scene in which 
the Queen binds up the Earl’s arm with a scarf of her own, 
though he says his wound is less in his arm than in his heart; 
she goes out, and he soliloquizes over his love for her and for 
Florisbe, princess of Bohemia and the Queen’s cousin; he 
then kicks Picariglio awake and drags him out. 

So far the written play is almost exactly in plot like the 
scenarios,’ though they have not the allegorical prolog, but 


* A. Bartoli printed one of these in his Scenari inediti della commedia dell’ 
arte... . Firenze, 1880, suggesting, evidently without investigation, that 
it derived from the Abbé Boyer’s play. Another, unprinted, is listed as 
No. 13 in the second volume of the large collection of MS. scenarios de- 
scribed by B. Croce in Una Nuova raccolta de scenari, Gior. Stor., XXIX, 
1897, and attributed by G. Caprin to its Spanish original, Dar la vida, etc., 
without a recognition of Biancolelli’s version; cf. Caprin, La commedia 
dell’arte al principio del secolo XVIII, Rivista teatrale, 1905, a study partic- 
ularly of the Spanish-Italian interrelations. The scenario I print below is 
from the collection in the Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome, first described 
by F. De Simone Brouwer in Rendiconto della reale accademia dei Lincei, 
classe di scienze morali, etc., Ser. V, vol. X, 1901. One scenario in this col- 
lection, compared by Brouwer with Biancolelli’s play because its title is 
similar—La regina statista regnante—has nothing in common with Biancolel- 
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at this point they insert, commedia dell’arte fashion, a 
servants’ love scene. Biancolelli instead follows the Spanish 
plot in introducing at once, Aldimiro, “‘il Delfino,” though he 
changes the characterization by making him in love with the 
Queen and a helper of Florisbe in her ambition to marry the 
Earl of Essex. Biancolelli’s still bolder change is in the 
character of Essex himself, for when that hero enters it is 
with an aside, ““Convien finger,” which shows that he no 
longer loves Florisbe but has nearly forgot her in his instantly 
conceived passion for her cousin. She believes his protesta- 
tions, however, and again, as in Dar la Vida, tells of her plots 
against the Queen and of her relative’s attempt at assassina- 
tion the previous night. Her motive is not mere vengeance 
in this version, but also a desire to seize the throne, chiefly 
because she thinks such an act would secure Essex’ adherence 
by satisfying his ambition. He seems to consent to aid her, 
and is told that her cousins are hidden in London, unknown, 
awaiting her word to try another attack on the Queen. 
She goes to them and Essex soliloquizes on his wish to convert 
the Princess to a better mind and so save the Queen. 

In the scene which follows one curious detail seems an 
indication that Bartoli’s scenario, at least, was derived 
directly from the Spanish tragedy and that Biancolelli’s 
play was written up from it; this is the allusion by the 
Queen to her enemies, who in Bartoli’s scenario are called 
Spagnoli, as in Dar la Vida, and in Biancolelli’s tragedy are 
called “Satelliti . . . del Re Suevo, mio capitalissimo 
nemico.”” It is quite possible that the author of a fully 
written play would wish to vary his version by changing well 
known details which the actors, translating a Spanish 
original, would not have bothered to alter. However, since 
the scenario printed below calls the enemies Bohemians, and 
since in other aspects the written tragedy is nearer the 
Spanish than are the scenarios, and since, as I have said, 


li’s play. Brouwer compares the scenario printed below—Gl’honesti amori 
della Regina d’ Inghilterra con la morte del Conte di Sex—to Bartoli’s scenario, 
which indeed it does closely resemble, but does not recognize the similarity 
between them and Biancolelli’s tragedy. 
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exact dates for the latter are lacking, no absolute priority 
for one version may be claimed. What is certain is a strong 
commedia dell’arte influence on Biancolelli’s play, shown 
particularly in its stock character types, the servants and the 
old men, of whom.-the councillor-duke in the sixth scene of 
the first act is the chief spokesman. In his long-winded 
moralizing remarks, stuffed with classical allusions and 
with exaggerated conceits, he is a distorted image of Polonius, 
and recalls the common origin of the two types in the 
Pantaloon or Dr. Graziano of the improvised plays. More- 
over the Capitano, who is another of the Queen’s Councillors, 
is precisely the kind of braggart found in hundreds of 
scenarios; when his royal mistress tells of the attack on her 
life the preceding night, he says he is so angry he could cut 
the world to bits and play ball with the pieces till he had 
annihilated all her enemies, that he will find the evil doers, be 
they in the highest clouds, in the moon, in the depths of the 
sea or in Hell itself. Whereupon the Queen professes herself 
diverted by such jests, ‘“‘benche in tempo di tristezza.” 

The Earl is introduced into this full court scene by Pica- 
riglio, who describes him as “‘sano, bello e grasso come un 
porco;” the Queen rewards the messenger with a chain and 
medallion portrait of herself, an incident greatly enlarged 
in the scenarios by the Zanni’s Jazzi of gratitude, which 
include several attempts to kiss her majesty. The written 
play dwells in more courtly manner on the Earl’s rhetorical 
account of his battles and his victories over the Suevi; both 
versions agree that the Queen rewards her soldier with the 
title of Governor General and that she follows the honor with 
questions about the state of his heart. Here Biancolelli’s 
dialog is too characteristic of this type of play to be entirely 
omitted. Accused of being in love, Essex replies, 


Eh, madama, i miei pochi talenti non sono bastevoli per mercarmi cor- 
rispondenza e poscia il mio cuore libero di tali incendij non lascid mai correre 
cupido in alcun oggetto. O quanto mentisco! Piano da sé. 


The entrance of Florisbe causes the Queen to dismiss her 
instantly, though not before noting that her arrival makes 
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Essex change color. Bartoli’s scenario omits the next scene 
of the written play, where the Queen confesses her love to 
Essex, promising him not beauty but wealth; he takes her 
hand respectfully and says he loves, but when she goes out 
with the Capitano to see about confirming the Earl’s honors, 
he soliloquizes on the conflict in his heart between love and 
faith, apparently being equally devoted to the Queen and 
to Florisbe, until he reveals in his concluding lines, 


A novella fiamma io dono il cuore, 
Non é colpa mia ma dell’ amore. 


From this point, the eleventh scene of the first act, the 
princess takes a more prominent part in Biancolelli’s plot 
and there are introduced several elements not found in the 
Spanish play nor in the scenarios. The most picturesque of 
these is the episode of the Marchese di Rocca, Florisbe’s 
- traitorous cousin, who, disguised as an Armenian merchant 
bearing a chest of jewels, comes to attempt again the Queen’s 
life. Before he reaches the royal presence, there is a soliloquy 
by Essex, telling of his anonymous warning to the Queen to 
beware of assassins and of his conflict between lover’s loyalty 
to Florisbe, and subject’s loyalty to the Queen. Another 
interruption to the main plot in the written play, as in the 
scenarios is a love scene between Picariglio and Alidora, 
Florisbe’s woman, much of which is in too lively a style to be 
very quotable. 

Finally, in the sixteenth scene of this same long act, “Si 
apre il Foro, si vede la Regina sentata apreso un tavolino,” 
taking council with the Marchese di Vermes over the anony- 
mous warning she has just received. The Marchese tediously 
advises her to pretend to go to sleep in audiences so that 
she may observe carefully, unsuspected, what goes on around 
her. An Armenian jewel merchant is announced, the coun- 
cillor hides behind the door and she receives the merchant 
alone, though bidding him keep his distance because his 
perfumes “mi offendano il capo. Buon pretesto. Lo dice 
piano.” While the merchant explains in dialect the magic 
properties of his wares, the Queen pretends to sleep, all the 
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time watching him and commenting in asides. He draws a 
dagger on her, she calls the guards, he kills himself and is 
carried out by the soldiers. j 

The first act of the written play ends here but the scenarios 
add a little comic scene between three Zanni, in which 
Essex’ servant is robbed of his new chain and fine robes, a 
scene continued in the opening of the second act. As in the 
written play, the scenarios stress here also the princess’ 
jealousy when she sees the scarf given Essex by the Queen, 
and her snatching it and the Earl’s pistol from his servant 
and vowing vengeance for her slighted love and her cousin’s 
death. Both written and improvised plays show Florisbe 
interrupting a love scene between the Queen and Essex by 
entering the presence with the scarf on her arm and thus 
precipitating a fearful tirade from her majesty against the 
“traditore,” the “mostro d’ingratitudine” who has given 
away her favors. She banishes the astonished Earl, whose 
fate from this moment grows darker and darker, notwith- 
standing pleas in his favor from the Capitano and other coun- 
cillors, who assure the queen of the general admiration in 
which Essex is held. 

The catastrophe is brought on by Aldimiro who asks 
permission for Florisbe to marry Essex; the Queen refuses on 
the ground that such a match would displease her; she further 
threatens the princess with death if she continue to love the 
Earl. She then tears up Essex’ letter asking grace, and, 
presumably exhausted by emotion, goes really to sleep in 
her chair. Essex enters and makes love to her as she sleeps, 
she answers in dream phrases. Florisbe steals in and tries to 
shoot her, and as in the Spanish play is prevented by Essex, 
who snatches her weapon as she flees and is consequently 
himself arrested for treason. The second act of the written 
play ends seriously with the Queen’s refusal to hear the 
defence; the scenarios as usual close with a couple of short 
lazzi scenes, this time between the Capitano and the Zanni. 

Act III follows closely the Spanish original, though with a 
good deal of comic intermixture not found there. It first 
shows the “conte cinto di catene prigione” in a love scene 
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with Florisbe, who has come to urge escape in her dress and 
mask, she remaining in his place, because sure to be freed 
on account of her royal blood. He rejects a plan so unworthy 
of a “well-born cavalier” and says he will allow no risk to 
her, “‘the dearest part of his heart,’”’ he asks only one tear 
from her eye. She leaves him, exclaiming in rime against the 
cruelty of his “marble heart,” he soliloquizing as in the 
Spanish play, on his unwillingness to escape with his good 
name unvindicated. A comic lament by Picariglio expressing 
fear of the police, darkness, the devil, etc., is inserted before 
the entrance of a masked lady, announcing herself as one who 
feels deeply the Earl’s disaster. A most courtly dialog 
follows; she offers him a prison key, he drops it into the well, 
saying honor forbids his escape. (Stage direction, ‘“‘getta la 
chiave nel pozze, si sente il colpo’’). The Queen raises her 
mask, accusing him of cruelty, announces that Parliament 
has decreed his death and bids him ‘“‘Addio per sempre.” 
Essex, left alone, soliloquizes again on misfortune and 
courage, “un’animo nobile no sa inorridirsi all’aspetto delle 
Parche.” 

A certain amount of suspense is introduced into the follow- 
ing scene, where the courtiers argue for and against Essex’ 
pardon, the Capitano and Marchese speaking in his favor, 
Aldimiro pointing out the probability of guilt evidenced by 
the pistol in Essex’ hand at the time of his arrest. The 
Queen says justice is as important as mercy, but tells the 
Capitano not to execute the Earl unless she calls his name 
twice. After a soliloquy by the Capitano on woman’s 
fickleness, Picariglio disguised in a false beard calls Essex to 
the window of his prison and takes a letter from him to the 
princess, bidding her be more cautious in future, since “I am 
going to death for her, my sole regret being that I cannot 
remain to console her.” Picariglio is stopped and unbearded 
by the Capitano, who takes his letter, though the Zanni 
says it is only “a list of all the courtesans in the city,” and 
that he does not wish it read because, “vi @ anco mia madre!” 

A court scene finishes the plot quite rapidly and completely. 
The Duke reads the intercepted letter and Picariglio tells 
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how Essex took the pistol from the princess to save the 
Queen. The Queen cries, ““Dunque é innocente il Conte?” is 
assured he is and calls three times for the Captaino, who enters 
saying he has followed the royal orders to execute the Earl 
when she calls his name. The Queen faints in Aldimiro’s 
arms, recovers sufficiently to lament her fate and immedi- 
ately dies of grief. The tragedy is concluded by the an- 
nouncement that Florisbe “intesa la morte del Conte, 
disperata gettatasi da un Verone tutta s’infranse.”’ Aldimiro, 
rejoicing in the destruction of “such a Harpy,” is made king 
by the Princes of the Realm, though protesting that he has 
no merit at all. A cry of “Viva, Aldimiro, Ré d’Inghil- 
terra!” closes the scene and there follows a brief epilog by 
Genio, Crudelta e Morte, in which Death announces her 
victory. 

So full an outline of the written play makes unnecessary 
a detailed comparison between it and the scenario printed 
below, but perhaps a few comments on its relation to the 
similar but not identical scenario printed by Bartoli may be 
pertinent. Oddly enough the motivation in the scenario is 
clearer than in the written play; Essex tells his servant in the 
first scene that because the Queen had not returned his love, 
he had changed his allegiance to the princess. Later, when 
the Queen, touched by Essex’ saving her life, falls in love 
with him, his heart turns back to her though he does not 
break faith with the other lady. 

A comparison of the written with the improvised plays 
throws much light on the way short directions in the scenarios 
were interpreted and filled out by the actors of the commedia 
dell’arte, or the way a written piece was summarized for 
improvised production. For example the “‘scena di gelosia” 
I, 12, in the scenario, I, 11, in the play, where the princess 
rages against the Earl, is fully given by Biancolelli, and 
begins: 

“Non deve pit sopportare affronti un cuore che é avezza a 
risentire. La Regina con autorita troppo sprezzante mi 
necessita a prepararli il castigo; dubito, e credo non ingan- 
narmi, che ella vivi amante del Conte... ” 
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The frequent direction, ‘“fanno complimenti’’ is thus filled 
out in the play I, 5, in a speech of the princess to Aldimiro, 
the “Delfino:” 


Florisbe: Signor Duca, il vedervi cost immerso ne’pensieri, mi da dubit- 
anza di non noiarla; ma pure la sua gentilezza dall’altro canto assicurandomi, 
mi necessita a commettere questa inconvenienza. —~ 

Aldimiro: V. E. che ha assoluta padronanza sopra i miei voleri, non 
deve usare con meco questi pontigli, ma liberamente disporre di me stesso 
come cosa sua. 

Florisbe: Non hd mai dubitato che V. A. fosse discompagnata dell’ 
equipaggio dello solita cortesia, ma la modestia rintuzzo in me il desiderio 
che havevo di favellarli. . . etc., etc., 


Another often recurring direction, “fanno scena amorosa,” 
is filled out in this way in the tragedy, I, 5; Essex speaks first, 
“Pur vi riveggo 6 bella.” Florisbe replies, “Si si pur vi 
veggo 6 caro.” (There is no more punctuation than I 
indicate.) Essex, ‘‘Eccomi stanco pellegrino al patrio suolo 
soggiorno.”” Florisbe, “Eccomi Clitia all’apparir del mio 
sole mi revivo.” Essex, “Voi, voi mia stella propitia mi 
facilitasti il cammino.” Florisbe, “Voi voi moi Zefiro 
amoroso..... ” etc., etc. All this and much more, 
though Essex supposedly has just fallen in love with the 
Queen whom Florisbe has just tried to kill! 

My theory about the relationship of these Italian versions 
of the Essex saga is perhaps obvious from what has already 
heen said. In a word it is that the Italian actors in Naples 
in the second half of the seventeenth century discovered 
the theatrical value of the Spanish play, synopsized it roughly 
in translation and embroidered it in their improvised dialog 
according to the familiar manner of their class. In this way 
the servants’ roles were heightened and additional incidents 
invented for the main action. The Neapolitan scenario and 
the other two similar treatments are the surviving proof of 
the popularity of this form of the play, a form that I think 
probably inspired Biancolelli when an actor in Fabrizio’s 
company in Naples to put down in print his still more 
elaborate and formal version of the story. 

None of these tragedies, so far as I have yet discovered, 
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influenced the English Essex plays, those by John Banks and 
by three imitators of his work of whom the Irish bricklayer, 
Henry Jones was the most successful.'° Schiedermair in the 
fourth chapter of his study says all that is necessary about 
these tedious products of pedantic minds and their source, 
the highly imaginative Secret History of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Essex, as well as of the German reworkings of 
Banks’ and Jones’ tragedies. It is enough here to recall the 
existence of these now forgotten pieces as proof of the wide- 
spread interest of the Essex story on the stage and the variety 
of dramatists who reshaped it according to their particular 
views of what historical tragedy should be. That it still 
lives is proved by a German picturization of it from which 
one striking group is reproduced in a recent issue of Die 
Woche. 

The scenario from the Biblioteca Casanatense I present 
without further comment, a few illegible passages in the 
manuscript being indicated by dots. 


LA REGINA D’INGHILTERRA. 
(Casanatense MS. 4186) 


Atto Primo Alba 
Conte e Discorre dell’amore della Principessa Lucinda, 
Buffetto toccando anco le bel'ezze della Regina, li 


commanda che faci la guardia su la porta del 
Giardino, nel quale entra per parlare alla 
Principessa, essendo i suoi appartimenti sopra 
il Giardino, Buff* promette, Conte entra, Buf- 
fetto con lazi si addormenta 4 poco 4 poco, in 
questo 


10 The Unhappy Favourite; or The Earl oj Essex, a tragedy, acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by their Majesty’s Servants. Written by John Banks—1682. 
The Earl of Essex, a tragedy by Henry Jones. Adapted for Theatrical 
Representation. As performed at the Theatre Royal, in Convent-Garden. 
Regulated from the Prompt Books, by permission of the Managers, London 
J. Bell, British Library. . . . MDCCXCI. Played 1753 and first printed in 
that year. 
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Bertol® Giardiniero dice, ch’é invidiato da molti, e 
tratta sopra l’invidia della Corte, e che la 
Principessa li ha ordinato, che tenghi aperta 
la porta del Giardino, e non saperne la cagione, 
e temere di qualche incontro, Buffetto fa lazi 
dormendo, Bertol® fa lazi, lo crede morto, 
teme della Giustizia, e p. non esser accusato 
di uccisore, si parte, in q*. 

Archibugiata si spara di dentro 

Gente, che fugge in mascherata dal Giardino 

Conte la segue con spada in mano. 

Regina con maschera alla Romana, trattiene il Conte che 
non corre al suo pericolo contro tanti, poi li 
domanda s’é ferito, Conte, in un braccio 
leggermente, Regina li dona una sarpa perche 
porti il braccio al collo, e che si leghi la ferita, 
dicendoli che tenghi memoria per haverla 
soccorsa in tanto bisogno, Conte la ringratia, 
Regina parte, Conte resta discorrendo delle 
bellezze di quella Dama, dice voler far riverenza 
alla Principessa, chiama Buffetto addormen- 
tato, quale risvegliato lo rimprovera e doppo 
li mostro la sarpa ricevuta della Dama, e 
partono, 

Bertol’ discorre circa l’archibugiata, fa lazi, e dice voler 
fingersi esser stato ubriaco per non essere 
constituto, e via. 

Prencipe §_ Discorte da se de suoi amori, Coviello lo 

Coviello prega a scuoprir gli intrinseco dell’ animo suo. 
Prencipe si scuopre innamorato della Regina, 
e qui esser venuto p.veder quelle bellezze, e per 
relatione li sono stat» fatto conoscere, et esser 
pit che vera la relatione, e dice non poter pit 
tener celato l’amore, che porta alla Regina, 
Coviello promette aiutarlo Prencipe se ne con- 
senta, ma ci che vuole segretezza, e qual strada 
tenera Coviello, che li barba l’animo di far con- 
sapevole alla Regina del sue amore, con 
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addimandargli audienza segreta. Prencipe, che 
teme lo stato di Coviello pur essere pover’ 
huomo, e che per questo dubita, che non 
ottenghi l’audienza segreta. Coviello propone, 
che sij fatto consapevole Lucinda. la quale é del 
continuo appresso alla Regina, e che ella sara 
ottimo mezzo. Prencipe loda il pensiero, e che 
vorrebbe vedere di parlargli, in questo. 

serva di corte. Coviello la vede, la saluta, e 
fanno lazi, il Pri.pe di francia vorrebbe parlare 
a Lucinda, fiammetta promette chi amarla e 
parte, in questo. 

dalla parte del Giardino, Prencipe la prega ad 
escusarlo della prosontione, e di quello, e per 
dirla, che sta a lei il poterlo aiutare, essendo 
del continuo appresso della Regina, scuo- 
prendosi Amante di quella, Lucinda con gratiose 
parole dice, che spera farlo parlare. Prencipe 
li domanda il modo, Lucinda narra, che alla 
Regina proponera S. A. p. servitore con 
encomij della sua virti, e grandezza del suo 
stato. Prencipe la prega di sollecitudine, e 
parte con Coviello. Lucinda .... che un 
terzo [>] difficil pud scucprire l’affetto; ma 
ch’é meglio l’interessato narrar l’amore del 
Conte, si duole della sua tardanza. e che non 
habbi havuto effetto li archibugiata fatta spar- 
are da suoi alla Regina, venga per esser 
rimessa nel suo stato di Boemia, essendo in 
quella Corte per ostaggioe che con la . . . del 
Conte non habbia di non essere ajutata per 
suo mezzo rimessa nel Regno, e nel sue gran- 
dezze in questo. 

riverisce Lucinda, dalla quale intende che in 
bella . . . haveva fatto venire la Regina 
nel Giardino, et ivi haveva fatto nascondere 
gente per farla ammazzare .. . che mane- 
ando la Regina senza herede, la corona d’Inghil- 
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terra ritornasse in lei, come hereditaria, con- 
venendoli anco quella di Boemia, e che sarebbe 
seguito l’effetto, quando all’ improviso non 
fusse stata soccorsa da Cavaliero straniero, che 
pose in fuga i suoi Cugini, persuadendo il 
Conte d’aiutarla ancor lui, dovendo questo 
riuscir 4 prd di lei cosi, come suo, se perd é 
pronto di mantenerli quello li promese avanti 
la sua partita, Conte esser pronto, fanno scena 
amorosa, e Lucinda parte, Conte resta mara- 
vigliandosi dei . . . di Lucinda e percid li da 
pit tosto occasione di odiarla, che di amarli, 
in q.” 

Incontrando il Conte, si rallegra verso lui del 
ritorno, fanno compiimenti, et entrano in 
Corte per riverir la Regina, in questo. 

si diede, e dice che sta attendendo la venuta 
del Conte di Sessa, e che teme della sua tar- 
danza, narra l’accidente del Giardino, ri- 
cercando il parere dello Scuoprire dei Rei, et 
Insidiatori della Corona. Mag.°° che sijno 
fatti bandi, e che sij promesse taglie 4 chi 
scuoprisse il fallo purche non sij il principale, 
Dottore lauda il pensiero d’Mag.°° narra di 
quelli che furono ammazzati regnando, che 
savia bene il servirsi di spie, rimettendosi al suo 
parere. Capitano loda l’allegrezza ne’ fatti, e 
la celerita in esseguire, e che lui mandara spie 
nelle case per scuoprire se fossero arme pro- 
hibite, da quali si potessero venire in chiaro del 
fatto, e che cid sara bene per confermar la sua 
corona, in q.*® mostra essere affannato, 
domanda della Regina, e narra ad essa esser 
gionto il Conte di Sessa vittorioso, Regina 
manda Bertol°® dal suo tesoriero, avio p. cosi 
buona nuova li dij una collana d’oro, et un 
habito sontuoso; Bertol® allegro fa lazi, < parte, 
Regina, e Corte restano, in q.*° 
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riverisce la Regina, qual si rallegra seco del 
ritorno, facendolo levare di terra, Conte narra 
di haver soggiogato i Popoli di Boemia, et 
altri vicini, rendendoli obedienti alla Corona 
Regia, intanto osserva la sarpa, tutta si allegra 
inalzando la virti del Conte, comanda che tutti 
si ritirino, restando il Conte solo, e la Regina, 
quale domanda al Conte del tempo del suo 
arrivo in Inghilterra, Conte esser gionto la 
notte precedente, Regina da se stessa dice il 
Conte esser stato quello, che la liberd da gli 
assassini la notte precedente, poi verso lui 
dice, che stima lui esser Amante, e che li 
palesi, e scuopri chi é la Dama, da lui amata, in 
questo. 

riverisce la Regina, la quale commanda a 
Lucinda, che si ritiri, Lucinda parte osservando 
il Conte, e la Regina, la quale pur ricerca al 
Conte, che li scuopri qual sia la Dama da lui 
amata, Conte niega non haver Dama nella 
Corte, Regina non esser possibile li dice che 
non temi a scuoprirsi; che non vi é Dama, che 
non possi meritare esser da lui amata, in questo. 
con la patente, e calamaio la presenta alla 
Regina, quale sottoscrive, e parte, facendo 
buona ciera al Conte, quale resta dolendosi, 
della fortuna, e dame, poi parte per strada 
insospettita della Regina, e del Conte dice 
voler al tutto mandar a chiamare suoi Cugini p. 
effettuare di uccidere la Regina, che non li 
levi il Conte, e suoi stati, e che al tutto muori, 
in questo, 

vede la Principessa Lucinda, la _riverisce. 
Lucinda esser gionto 4 tempo li da una lettera, 
che la porti 4 suoi Cugini da lui ben conosciuti, 
e che vi si tratta metterli dal Conte, e che facci 
in modo, che non sij veduto da altri, solo, che 
da essi, poi parte. Buffetto resta, in questo. 
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Bertol® di Corte Bertol. vestito in habito alla nobile con 
Coviello di strada collana, fa lazi con Coviello, e Buffetto, 


Bertol. 


Buffetto 


Conte 


Lucinda 


Regina 
Conte e 


Corte 


Musico 


loro lo veggono, Bertol® strapazzandoli per la 
scena, qual parte seguitato dalli detti facendosi 
beffe di lui, e finisce l’atto. 


Atto SECONDO 


dice voler querelar coloro, che li hanno fatto 
ingiuria, e farli castigare, essendo che anche in 
questo restasse offesa la Maesta della Corona, 
in questo. 

con Pistole vede Bertol., caccia mano, mostra 
volergli ammazzare, Bertol® impaurito fugge, 
in q. 

arriva, vede Buffetto, lo svillaneggia, che non 
si lasci vedere, Buffetto li mostra la pistola, 
dicendogli esser stato a pigliarla dal Moro a 
che l’haveva ordinata, e che haveva fatto 
intagliare il suo nome, Conte che la custodisca 
et insieme tutta quella sarpa, che li diede, 
quelli havuta la notte antecedente, che no 
vorrebbe, che quella li fusse di quell’ [?] o 
fastidio. 

vede Buffetto li domanda della . . . . vede 
la banda, e la pistola, quale: gli leva Buffetto 
che sono del Conte, lui che stavano meglio 4 
quelle [dileiche?] appresso di lui e che dichi al 
Conte, che lei ha quelle robbe, Buff? si duole, e 
la prega 4 dargliele, Lucinda nega, e parte, il 
simile fa Buffetto disperandosi. 

Conte domanda alla Regina la causa de suoi 
disturbi, Reg* fa retirar la Corte, poi parla 
ambiguo, Conte non intenderla, Regina, che se 
non intende . . . intendera il vero, chiama la 
Corte, perche facci venir Musici solo, che un 
tale, qual fatto venire, la Regina li commanda 
che canti alcuna cosa amorosa, in questo. 
canta una canzona amorosa, con la quale 
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dimostra, che sij bene all’ Amante palesare il 
suo amore, e finisce la canzona, la Regina 
commanda, che si retiri, domandado al Conte 
quello, che dichi la canzone, Conte domanda 
licenza di parlare, Regina gli la concede. 
Conte scioglie il tenore della canzone, e che lui e 
gran tempo, che vive Amante di sua Maesta, 
ma che mai havrebbe ardito di palesare il suo 


-ardore, in questo. 


con la banda della Regina al Collo, e che non 
dichi cosa alcuna, viene osservata della Regina, 
quale ingelosisce, e commanda 4 Lucinda, che 
vadi in Corte, per haver 4 trattar lei con il 
Conte negotij di molto importanza. Lucinda 
parte, Reg*. rimprovera il Conte delli favori da 
lei ricevuti . . . . ma saranno d’altra Dama. 
Conte provera iscusarsi, dicendo lui esser 
Amante di Lucinda gid cinque anni, e pit, 
Regina le minaccia di morte, scacciandolo dalla 
sua presenza, qual parte, Regina resta dolen- 
dosi per haver lo scacciato, e fa motto quasi lo 
voglia far ritornare, lodando le sue virti, in 
questo, 

Regina domanda del Conte . . . che ‘ei lo 
conosce e che ha. . . , con error il circon: 
scriverlo. Regina lo manda p. li memoriali, 
Dottore parte, Regina resta dolendosi di se 
stessa, e d’haver scacciato il Conte, parago- 
nando la sua vita, e suoi dolori, alli tormentati 
nell’ Inferno, in q.” 

qual riverisce la Regina, la prega fargli gratia, 
che Lucinda possi maritarsi con il Conte, Re- 
gina prega il Pri.pe, che non l’astringhi 4 
farli quella gratia e che p. suo amore si parti, 
lusingando Lucinda, alla quale che sono molti 
anni, che vive amante del Conte, Regina le 
prohibisce che non favorischi il Conte sotto 
pena della sua disgratia, Lucinda, che crede 
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l’amare il Conte non esser peccato, che la facci 
Rea appresso sua Maesta, Regina, che stimi, 
et il Conte sij morto, e che lei se gli levi dinanzi, 
e parte infuriata, Lucinda resta dolendosi 
della tirannidi, e commandi della Regina, e 
voler vendicar l’offese fatte 4 lei, et alla sua 
casa con la morte della Regina, e che spera 
restar poi contenta, e parte. 

rimprovera Buffetto d’haver dato la banda, e 
la pistola 4 Lucinda, non la lasciando parlare, 
Buffetto domanda gratia di poter parlare, 
raccontando il modo, con che Lucinda gli levd 
la banda, e la pistola per forza, contradice esser 
stato sbandito dalla Corte, ma che vuol vedere 
d’ottener gratia di iscusa appresso la Regina, 
havendo 4 quella fatto copiar un memoriale, in 
questo quali portano un tavolino con memoriali, 
e carta sopra, in questo 

tutta conturbata domanda da sedere, Dottore 
raccorda alla Regina li servitij prestati dal 
Conte alla Corona. Regina si duole di se 
stessa e pigliando li memoriali ritrova quello 
del Conte. Legge la sottoscrittione, qual dice, 
servo divot™®, dice che mai gli capiti avanti 
gli occhi altra cosa che del Conte, e lasciera il 
memoriale, e doppo appoggiata s’addormenta, 
in questo, 

arriva, vede la Regina addormentata, s’accosta, 
la loda di bellezza, e virti, Regina pare che in 
sogno dichi, chi sij quello, fanno scena amorosa, 
in questo. 

armata ... vede la Regina dice voler lei 
il suo desiderio, uccidendo la Regina, cala il 
cane e mentre vuol sparare, il Conte se gli fa 
appresso, dandoli di mano alla pistola, qual 
spara, e Lucinda fugge, la Regina si desta, 
in q.” 

é ritrovato il Conte con la pistola nelle mani 
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Regina l’accusa, che l’habbi voluto ammazzare, 
chiamandolo p. traditore, commanda che sij 
fatto prigione, e tutti partono. 

che stima che il negotio del suo Padrone sara 
aggiustato, in q.” 

fa affermare Buffetto facendoli guardare addos- 
so, al quale gli trova la lettera di Lucinda, che 
andava & suoi cugini, Capit®. dice quello esser 
servo del Conte, e che quella lettera bisogna, 
che sij p. la Congiura con li Cugini di Lucinda, 
parte p. intendere quello, che habbino 4 fare 
di Buffetto, lasciandolo alla custodia di Covi- 
ello, e Guardia, 4 quali facendo forza con lazi, 
gli fugge dalle mani, e finisce |’ atto. 


Atto TERzo 


Si duole con Coviello, perché habbi lasciato 
fuggire Buff’, Cov°. si scusa, dicendo che voleva 
vedere con la sua industria, e naturalezza di 
farli il fatto, come era passato, in q.*° 
dice al 
che hora sara il tempo di poter parlare alla 
Regina, per gl’interessi del Conte. Capitano 
dice al Dottore, et al Mag**. che haveva fatto 
fermare il servo del Conte, al quale haveva 
ritrovato quella lettera che gli da, « che l"haveva 
messo alla custodia del Conte,al quale se n’é 
fuggito. Dottore legge la lettera di Lucinda 
. ... a suoi Cugini . . . facendoli, che l’as- 
petta p. condurre ad effetto quello che non 
havevano potuto fare la notte passata, leggen- 
dovi la sottoscrittione di Lucinda, e del 
Conte, Dottore, letta la lettera dice si vede 
apertamente, che il Conte ha parte ancor lui 
nella Congiura, M*°. che la morte del Conte 
cagionera accidenti grandissimi per esser egli 
tutto della Plebe . . . . soldati, di che teme 
sommam, Dottore dice vuole far vedere la 
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lettera alla Regina, perche habbi occasione di 
sapere come governarsi in caso cosi impor- 
tante, e tutti partono. 

alla prigione, discorre, che li sara cara la morte, 
p. la salvezza di Lucinda. 

in habito di maschera con un soliloquio 
racconta le virti, e grandezza del Conte, e che 
gli trattiene prigione l’anima sua, lo vede, lo 
saluta, domandandoli la causa della sua 
prigionia, Conte esser fatto prigione per fatto 
di che egli @ innocente. Regina, che se cosi 
fusse, gli sarebbe commodita p. la sua libera- 
tione, domandando gli se lui la conosce, Conte, 
che stima sij quella della notte passata, fanno 
scena amorosa, laudando il Conte la bellezza 
della Regina esser sotto la maschera, Regina si 
come si scuopre quella, e che havendo trasferito 
la sentenza della sua prigionia, che non si pud 
ritornarla, che percid essendo ricordevole de’fav- 
ori ricevuti li da la chiave della prigione, con la 
quale aprendo di dentro puéd liberarsi. Conte 
nega di receverla, fugge, anzi ricevuta la getta 


_ in una parte della prigione. Regina si leva la 


maschera, persuadendo al Conte la fuga, non 
essendovi altro scampo per la salvezza della sua 
vita, Conte niega, Regina lo prega, e poi parte 
dolendosi, Conte resta dicendo alcuna cosa, in 
q.” 

vestito in habito lungo, racconta la fuga delli 
sbirri, ridendosi, et esser accomodato in quell’ 
habito p. intender nuova del suo p.rone. 
Conte si duole della sua cattiva fortuna. 
Buffetto mostra di non conoscerlo, et in lingua 
fiorentina gli domanda del Conte del Sessa. 
Conte dice di si, et esser condannato alla 
morte. Buff®. si scuopre, Conte gli da una 
lettera per portarla 4 Lucinda, avvertendola, 
che non la lassi vedere ad alcuno. Buffetto 








Regina 


Buffetto 
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riceve la lettera, facendo lazi del suo salario. 
Conte haver proveduto del tutto nella lettera, e 
di pit di quello stima, Conte si ritrova, Buff°. 
doppo alcuni lazi parte, p.far capitar la l.ra 
a Lucinda. 

appogiata ad un braccio di Mag*°. vestita alla 
Romana senza la maschera, discorre da se dell’ 
affetto d’amore, poi chiama Dottore. al quale 
sentira chiamar due volte Viola, ch’egli facci 
decapitar il Conte, Dottore parte. Regina, e 
Mag restano, Mag*° raccorda alla Regina la 
servitt: del Conte, et il suo marito, Regina, che 
taci, e via tutti. 

con lume dice di nen haver dato la lettera a 
Lucinda, e non voler poi leggerla, mostra 
leggerla, et intendere, il Conte dice tutto 
questo esser buono p. il suo Padrone volerla 
far capitare alla Regina, in questo. 


Capitano con Addidmanda il nome. Buff?  sentendo, 


Guardia e 
Lume 


Dottore 
Mag.°° 


Regina 


nasconde la lettera e risponde esser Mercante 
senese, Capitano qui per ... Capitano se 
gli accosta, le leva la barba, lo scuopre per 
Buffetto, qual si getta in ginocchioni, vien 
fatto prigione, e ricercatolo . . . ritrovato 
la lettera, e li viene dimandato di quello, 
Buffetto fa suoi lazi, al fine scuopre in quella 
essersi il mantenimento del Regno, e la sal- 
vezza della vita del Conte, in q.*° 

Capitano vede il Dottore, e Mag*®. dice, che 
andava p. dar quella lettera alla Regina, che 
haveva ritrovata addosso al servo del Conte, 
Dottore la lege et intende il tutto, dice che il 
Conte bisogni habbi parte della Congiura 
con Lucinda, e di voler far consapevole la 
Regina, doppo, danno la lettera al Capitano, 
et il Dottore parte, in q.*° 

Il Capitano gli da la lettera, Regina la legge, la 
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quale da avviso a Lucinda, che non continue 
ne’suoi pensieri tirannici, e che se bene lui 
haveva sottoscritto il biglietto, era perche 
capitassero nel giardino i suoi Cugini per ucci- 
derli, come traditori della Corona, e che non 
sempre havra lui appresso, che la liberi dall’ 
attentato: libero dall’ archibugiata contro la 
Regina, e patisco prigionia, e morte per la sua 
salvezza, letta la lettera, la Regina chiama doi 
volte Violone, Dottore esce, Regina commanda, 
che sia liberato il Conte p. esser egli innocente. 
Dottore haver esseguito il commando parte 
per haver il suo salario. Regina si duole della 
morte e doppo viene condotto il Cadavero del 
Conte con la testa spiccata dal busto. Regina 
chiama esser tiranna, e crudele p. la morte del 
Conte, commanda che Lucinda sij fatta 
prigione, e data alle fiere, e furiosa parte p. 
uccidersi, o precipitarsi. Mag. la... p. 
non esseguirsi iJ suo pensiero. Capitano resta 
facendo lazi della sua bravura, in questo. 
dice a] Capitano, il Regno esser p. andarsene 
sottosopra p. la morte del Conte, e della Regina, 
Ja quale si uccise con un stilo d’argento, che 
de continuo portava seco, e che fatto caduto 
il Regno, era stato dato (?) alle fiere, persuade 
al Capitano il far . . . la Citta p. resistere 
alle oppugationi, che potesser essere fatte da 
Potentati stranieri, Capitano persuade il 
Pr.pe procurare di conservare la Citta, si 
parte, Prencipe si duole dell’ accidente, e parte. 


Morte, Et AMORE 


con falce nelle mani, et Amore con il suo arco, 
addimanda che sij stato pid potente, amore 
esser stata sua potenza, in questo. 

Ne Campi élisi in seconda, dimostra in verso 
sciolto l’affetto portato in vita 4 Lucinda, la 
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loda e promette in morte osservarlo, loro 
s’abbracciano insieme con affetto, Regina, che 
doppo haver conosciuto l’innocenza del Conte si 
diede morte p. poterlo godere in quel luogo, 
non havendolo potuto ottenerlo in vita, gli 
da segno di pace et entrano ne’ Campi Elisi. 
WINIFRED SMITH 











VIII. THE INFLUENCE OF MILTON’S DIVORCE 
TRACTS ON FARQUHAR’S 
BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


That the discussion of the problem of divorce in Tne 
Beaux’ Stratagem, is unique in Restoration Drama, both 
in its tone and in the arguments employed, has long been 
recognized by students of Farquhar. Strauss! finds in the 
play a growing thoughtfulness regarding manners and 
institutions, and a perceptible alteration of moral tone. 
He is inclined to question, however, whether we are to 
conclude from the single instance presented, that Farquhar 
actually meant to countenance divorce by mutual consent. 
William Archer, in a considerable discussion of the divorce 
phenomenon, is inclined to treat the matter more seriously.” 
He finds in the comedy Farquhar’s firm belief that a breach 
of the marriage vow is by no means the only immorality 
possible in the marital relationship. ‘The scenes are,” 
he says, “‘in fact, a plea for what Farquhar regarded, rightly 
or wrongly, as a more rational law of divorce . . . He 
admitted a moral standard, and subjected social conventions, 
not to mere cynical persiflage, but to the criticism of reason.’ 

To Professor Ward the divorce motive is equally puzzling. 
“Some of the incidents are dubious, including one at the 
close—a separation by mutual consent, which throws a 
glaring light on the view taken by the author and his age 
on the sanctity of the marriage tie.’ 

A curious but important light is thrown upon this some- 
what bewildered discussion by a fact of interest and import- 
ance which seems to have been overlooked by students of 
restoration drama, namely, that all of the material in question 
was borrowed directly from Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline 


2 Intro. to Farquhar, Mermaid Series, p. 28-29. 
3 Ibid. 
* Quoted in Archer’s Introd. to Farquhar, p. 28. 
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of Divorce. Farquhar’s play is shot through with ideas, 
phrases, and sentences borrowed from Milton’s tract. In 
the following, Farquhar has copied Milton’s phraseology, 
almost verbatim. 


Mrs. Sul. ‘When she [nature] has set tempers opposite, not all the 
golden links of wedlock, nor iron manacles of law can keep ’em fast.’ 


Milton’s phraseology is: 


To couple hatred, therefore, though wedlock try all her golden links, 
and borrow to her aid all the iron manacles and fetters of the law, it does 
but seek to twist a rope of sand.* 


It is, however, in the ensuing dialogue that we have the 
most decisive evidence. Here two speeches are lifted whole, 
and almost precisely as written by Milton, from the Doctrine 
and Discipline, and given place in the Beaux’ Stratagem: 

Squire Sul. ‘You’re impertinent.” 

Mrs. Sul. “I was ever so, since I became one flesh with you.” 

Squire Sul. “One flesh! rather two carcasses joined unnaturally to- 


gether.” 
Mrs. Sul. “Or rather a living soul coupled to a dead body.” 


In Chapter XVI, Book II of the Doctrine and Discipline, 
we read: 


Nay, instead of being one flesh, they will be rather two carcasses chained 
unnaturally together; or, as it may happen, a living soul bound to a dead 


corpse.® 

In addition to the above, a number of passages in the 
Beaux’ Stratagem present the precise ideas, and sometimes 
the unique phraseology of Milton. The closing lines of the 
play are as follows: 


*Twould be hard to guess which of these parties is the better pleased, 
the couple joined, or the couple parted. .... 
Both happy in their several states we find, 
Those parted by consent, and those conjoined. 


5 Beaux’ Stratagem, Act III, Sc. iii, 522-524. 
* Prose Works, Bohn Edition, III, 265. 

7 Beaux’ Stratagem, Act III, Sc. iii 342-348. 
8 Prose Works, III, 271. 
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Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer’s fee. 
Consent is law enough to set you free.* 


This was the great idea of Milton’s divorce tracts; the 
consent of both parties mutually given is a cause fully 
sufficient for divorce. “There is no power above their own 
consent to hinder them from unjoining.’® ‘There can be 
nothing in the equity of law, why divorce by consent may 
not be lawful.’ ‘Not he who puts away by mutual consent 
[commits adultery].”” 

Here is another extremely interesting passage from the 
Beaux’ Stratagem: 


Bon. “Pray, sir, as the saying is, let me ask you one question: are not 
man and wife one flesh?” 

Sir Chas. “You and your wife. . . may be one flesh, because ye are 
nothing else; but rational creatures have minds that must be united.” 

Squire Sul. “Minds!” 

Sir Chas. “Ay minds, sir: don’t you think that the mind takes place 
of the body?”® 


Sir Charles here represents exactly the philosophy of Milton, 
and Squire Sullen the man whom Milton condemns. It is 
necessary to quote only a few passages: 


There is no true marriage between them who agree not in true consent 
of mind.“. . . . The solace and satisfaction of the mind is regarded and 
provided for before the sensitive pleasing of the body.™. . . . This is the 
rational burning that marriage is to remedy.”. . . What can be fouler 
incongruity, a greater violence to the reverend secret of nature, than to 
force a mixture of minds that cannct unite?!’. . . Marriage is a human 
society. . . if the mind, therefore, cannot have that due company by 
marriage that it may reasonably and umanly desire, that marriage can 
be no human society.¥. . . The greate’t breach [of marriage is] unfitness 


* Act V, Sc. iii. 

10 Prose Works, 111, 271. 
0 Tbid., 373. 

8 Tbid., 393. 

¥ Act. V, Sc. i. 

4 Prose Works, III, 290 
% Tbid., 188. 

% Tbid., 192. 

17 Ibid. 206. 

18 Ibid. 210. 
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of mind.’*, . . The unity of mind is nearer and greater than the union of 
bodies.2¢ 


Another and equally important passage follows: 


Mrs. Sullen. “. . . Should I lie groaning under a yoke that I can shake 
off, I were accessory to my own ruin, and my patience were no better than 
self-murder.” 

Dor. “But how can you shake off the yoke? Your divisions don’t 
come within the reach of the law for a divorce.” 

Mrs. Sul. ‘Law! what law can search into the remote abyss of nature? 
What evidence can prove the unaccountable disaffections™ of wedlock? Can 
a jury sum up the endless aversions that are rooted in our souls, or can a 
bench give judgment upon antipathies?”’2 


Here are echoes of Milton in every word. Milton launches 
into a long argument concerning the ruin and suicide which 
an ill-mated marriage is to those suffering under its yoke. 
But the law permits no divorce for the cause which Milton 
considers the greatest cause of all. Milton’s proposition 
in the Doctrine and Discipline was this: 


That indisposition, unfitness or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause 
in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder the main bene- 
fits of conjugal society, which are solace and peace, is a greater reason of 
divorce than natural frigidity especially if there be. . . mutual consent.”* 


Milton also maintained, as does Mrs. Sullen, that the law 
could not have any determining hand in a thing so secret 
and private as troubles between husband and wife. 


The radical and innocent affections of nature. . . is not within the 
diocese of the law to tamper with.*, . . But because this is such a secret 
kind of fraud or theft, as cannot be discévered by law. . . therefore to 


divorce was never counted a political or civil offence. . . The law can only 
appoint the just and equal conditions of divorce.*. . . .God. . . . [did 
not] authorize a judicial court to toss about and divulge the unaccountable 

9 Thid. 

2 Thid. 339. 

"Italics mine. 


* Act. III, Sc. iii. 

% Prose Works, III. 185. 
™ Ibid. 265. 

* Ibid. 267-8. 
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and secret reason of disaffection between man and wife, as a thing most im- 
properly answerable to any such kind of trial.” 


The following is even more striking: 


Dor. “They [the courts] never pretended, sister; they never meddle 
but in case of uncleanness.’”?? 

Mrs. Sul. “Uncleanness! O sister! casual violation is a transient injury 
and may possibly be repaired, but can radical hatreds be reconciled? No, 
no, sister, nature is the first lawgiver.’’* 


Milton preaches precisely the same doctrine: 


Natural hatred, whenever it arises, is a greater evil in marriage than 
the accident of adultery, a greater defrauding, a greater injustice.*. . . 
They [men] would be juster in their balancing between natural hatred and 
casual adultery. this being but a transient injury, and soon amended. . . but 
that other being an unspeakable and unremitting sorrow and offence.**. . . 
To forbid dislike against the guiltless instinct of nature is not within the 
province of any law to reach." 

The conclusion from these parallels is incontestable: 
Farquhar had been reading Milton, and was deeply under 
his influence; so great, in fact, was that influence, that 
without it, Farquhar’s last and greatest play could not have 
been written as we know it. The divorce ideas of our 
dramatist assume a seriousness greater than they otherwise 
might have done, when we know that their source lies in 
documents so profound as those of Milton. And may we 
not suggest, finally, that this employment of Milton in 
restoration drama, is a unique signal of the great seriousness 
which even then was beginning to fill the volumes of English 
letters? 

Martin A. Larson 


* Ibid. 263. 

27 Beaux’ Straiagem, Act III, Sc. iii. 
°%8 Ibid, 

29 Prose Works, III, 254. 

3° Ibid. 

31 [bid, 








IX. HAZLITT AS A CRITIC OF ART 


William Hazlitt is read to-day as an essayist and a critic 
of literature. His art-criticism, except for a few papers 
preserved in his best known books, is familiar to few readers, 
and to them it will probably remain a matter of curious 
interest rather than of serious concern. Before Hazlitt’s 
day even, the foundations had been laid, in the works of 
Wincklemann and Lessing, of a more precise study of aes- 
thetic principles, which was destined to make obsolete most 
of the eighteenth-century treatises on art; with their works 
Hazlitt was, like most other English writers of his day, 
unacquainted. He was thus so far removed from the best 
thought of his time that his opinions on art have, for the 
student of aesthetic theory, little historical importance. The 
archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth century, the 
rise of impressionism in painting, the spread in all quarters 
of art and criticism of what may be somewhat roughly termed 
the naturalistic movement, and especially the development 
of a more strict and comprehensive study of aesthetic 
principles, have combined to make large sections of Hazlitt’s 
theoretic discussions unacceptable to-day. 

Anyone interested in the romantic movement in England, 
however, will find a great deal to reward him in a study of this 
section of Hazlitt’s writing. Much of it is of that tentative, 
groping character, natural to a time that was itself intel- 
lectually out of joint. The old theories—of art, of literature, 
of life—were, like stately pictures seen too often, unaccount- 
ably losing their appeal, but as yet none had been found 
to take their place. In the confusion of the romanticists’ 
onslaught upon classical tradition, no voice, perhaps, rings 
out with such passionate vehemence as that of William 
Blake (though it is only in a pencilled note on a copy of 
Reynolds’s Discourses)—“A lie! a lie! a lie!’"! Suggestive in 

*Cf. Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, London, 1880, I., 
Chap. XXIX., and the notes of Edmund Gosse’s Edition of the Discourses, 
London, 1884. 
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somewhat the same way, to the student of romantic ten- 
dencies, is Hazlitt’s bold pronouncement that the ideal, 
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i The inevitable starting-point of any discussion of Hazlitt’s 
opinions on art is his criticism of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 


Discourses. These admirable lectures form a compendium 
of what was undoubtedly the generally accepted doctrine 
of the arts in England up to the time of Turner, and they are, 
next to the Lives of the Poets and the Preface to Shakespeare, 
probably the weightiest critical document produced in 
England in the age of Johnson. They will serve, therefore, 
to relate Hazlitt’s criticism to the classical tradition of the 
eighteenth century—a tradition extending back to the 
Renaissance and derived ultimately, of course, from Aristotle. 
In reading Reynolds’s Discourses several facts should be 
an borne in mind. They were not originally designed to form 
a unified and consecutive book; they were delivered as 
lectures to the students of the Royal Academy; and the 
period of their composition extended from 1769 to 1790. 
The réle of Sir Joshua, therefore, is rather that of a teacher 
of students engaged in the practice of their profession than 
of a philosophical critic establishing a theory of fine art. 
His precepts have immediate reference to everyday work 
in the studio, and he modifies his counsel in different lectures 
in accordance with practical ends. In approaching the 
most absiruse problem which he has to consider—the 
general principles of beauty common to all kinds of artistic 
representation—Sir Joshua admits that “perhaps the most 
perfect criticism requires habits of speculation and abstrac- 
tion, not very consistent with the employment which ought 
to occupy, and the habits of mind which ought to prevail, 
in a practical Artist.” And he adds, with his engaging 
modesty, “I only point out to you these things, that when 
you do criticise (as all who work on a plan will criticise more 
or less), your criticism may be built on the foundation of 
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true principles; and that though you may not always travel 
a great way, the way you do travel may be the right 
road.’ One is reminded of Walter Pater’s remark, that 
the humanist does not “weep” over the failure of “a 
theory of the quantification of the predicate,’ nor 
“shriek” over the fall of a philosophical formula. Such 
passages of Reynolds’s book show not only the charm which 
won the affection of his students, but also that “certain 
shade of unconcern, the perfect manner of the eighteenth 
century, which may be thought to mark complete culture in 
the handling of abstract questions.’ 

Notwithstanding the occasional circumstances of their 
composition, however, the Discourses do embody a theory of 
art possessing essential unity. To go at once to the heart 
of the matter, Sir Joshua, unlike most theorizers of the 
eighteenth century, denies that in the imitation of nature 
consists the perfection of art. 

The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this art does not 
consist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. It is, indeed, 
supported by the general opinion of the enlightened part of mankind. The 
poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity are continually enforcing this 
position,—that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty, 
superior to what is to be found in individual nature.‘ 


But his objections to the view of art implied in the phrase 
“imitation of nature’ turn equally upon the meaning 
popularly given to the word “nature.” 


My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature 
produces, but also the nature and internal fabri: and organization, as I may 
call it, of the human mind and imagination. . . . Deformity is not nature, 
but an accidental deviation from her accustomed practice. This general 
idea, therefore, ought to be called Nature; and nothing else, correctly 
speaking, has a right to the name.’ 


Exact reproduction of particular objects (“individual 
nature”) may, it is true, give a kind of pleasure, both in 


2 The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc., 3 Vols., London, 1798, Vol. IT., 
page 113 (Thirteenth Discourse). 

* Pater, Essay on Coleridge, in Appreciations. 

* Works, 1., 53 (Third Discourse). 

5 Ibid., I, 204-5 (Seventh Discourse). 
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painting and in poetry, from the cleverness with which the 
deception is accomplished,* but such a pleasure does not 
belong to the higher provinces of art. Painting, like the 
other arts, 


is not only to be considered as an imitation, operating by deception, 
but. . . .it is, and ought to be, in many points of view, and strictly speaking, 
no imitation at all of external nature. Perhaps, it ought to be as far re- 
moved from the vulgar idea of imitation as the refined civilized state in 
which we live is removed from a gross state of nature.” 


So far, then, from scrupulously imitating any known objects, 
the painter “corrects Nature by herself, her imperfect state 
by her more perfect.’’* 


The fundamental principle common to all the arts is that 
they address themselves, not to the intellect alone, but to 
the whole man—to his imagination and his feelings as 
well as his sound reason. “‘The mind is to be transported, 
as Shakespeare expresses it, beyond the ignorant present, 


* Yet even in the representation of foul or lowly objects it seems to be 
Sir Joshua’s opinion that artistic success is attained not by imitating them 
in all their ugliness, but by investing them with an air of beauty, by elevat- 
ing them above the commonplace. ‘Whether it is the humar - gure, an 
animal, or even inanimate objects, there is nothing, however un,::omising 
in appearance, but may be raised into dignity, convey sentiment aud pro- 
duce emotion in the hands of a Painter of genius. What was said of Virgil, 
that he threw even the dung about the ground with an air of dignity, may 
be applied to Titian: whatever he touched, however naturally mean and 
habitually familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with grandeur and 
importance.” Works, I1., 53 (Eleventh Discourse). 

7 Works, I1., 119 (Thirteenth Discourse). 

* Ibid., I, 58 (Third Discourse). In this admirable sentence Sir Joshua 
sums up that part of Aristotle’s theory which was most grossly misin- 
terpreted by neo-classical literary critics. Cf. Irving Babbitt’s The New 
Laokoon, pp. 11-12. On the art-criticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, cf. W. G. Howard’s article “Ut Pictura Poesis,” P.M.L.A., 
XXIV., pp. 40-123. A comparison of the Discourses with the citations 
this article shows clearly that Reynolds was following, in a liberal 
thoughtful way, a long established tradition of art-criticism. De Piles and 
Du Fresnoy are mentioned frequently in the Discourses. it is beyond the 
scope of the present essay to consider further the sources of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but it is plain that his theory of the arts presents little that is 
new or original, except in application and illustration. 
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to ages past.’’ It is to become conversant with “another 
and a higher order of beings.’’ And the final sanction of the 
arts is found not in any narrowly conceived, argumentative 
“reason,”’ but rather in that 

sagacity which is far from being contradictory to right reason, and is superior 
to any occasional exercise of that faculty; which supersedes it; and does not 


wait for the slow progress of deduction, but goes at once, by what appears 
a kind of intuition, to the conclusion. 


Such sagacity (‘“‘the result of the accumulated experience of 
our whole life”) has greater validity than that of the reason 
alone and justifies our delight in that art which transcends 
the objective reality.® 

So far, Sir Joshua is incomparably nearer to the spirit of 
Aristotle’s teaching than multitudes of neo-classicists who 
rang the changes on that dubious word “imitation.’’” 
The artist is not to follow nature slavishly, but, by processes 
akin to nature’s own, is to transcend her, thereby producing 
something true to what he conceives to be her unfulfilled 
intention. Herein, according to Aristotle, lies the universal 
character of art; for while the shortcomings of nature in 
particular objects are due to chance and the objects them- 
selves perishable, the tendency of nature toward the creation 
of beauty is constant and universal. And it is the duty of 
the artist to ally himself with this invariable purpose. 

Now it was the special failing of the neo-classical school 
to which Sir Joshua Reynolds belonged, however far above 
its level he may have been in many respects, to throw empha- 
sis upon this universalizing power of great art—its tiberation 
from the trammels of the actual—to the neglect of that 
contact with actuality which is no less important in Aris- 
totle’s conception. A false antithesis was created between 


© The quotations are all from the Thirteenth Discourse. 

10 A complete reconcilement between the passages quoted from Reynolds 
and the doctrine of the Poetics may be found in the fact that to Aristotle 
a work of art was no photographic reproduction of existing nature, but 
“an idealized representation of human life—of character, emotion, action— 
under forms manifest to sense.’”” S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art, 4th edition, 1907, p. 153; cf. also p. 122. 
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the “general” and the “particular,” the “universal’”’ and the 
“individual’’; it was felt that the two must stand in inverse 
ratio to each other. When, for instance, the idea came to be 
applied to human characters, it was confounded with the 
neo-classical conception of “decorum,” and the notion arose 
that a person in a drama must be representative of a general 
class or profession.“ Unfortunately, in formulating his 
definition of “general” as distinguished from “particular” 
nature, Sir Joshua falls at times into a somewhat similar 
misconception. Not only can he conceive the ideal merchant 
or the ideal marchioness: he thinks it necessary to imagine 
in “every species of the animal as well as of the vegetable 
creation” a “fixed or determinate form, towards which 
Nature is continually inclining, like various lines terminating 
in the centre.” Beauty in creatures of the same species 
“is the medium or centre of all its various forms.’”’ Un- 
compromisingly, he postulates an ideal beauty of the 
human form, partaking “equally of the activity of the 
Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and of the muscular 
strength of the Hermes.’’# 
This great ideal perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the heavens, 
but upon the earth. They are about us, and upon every side of us. But 
the power of discovering what is deformed in Nature, or, in other words, 
what is particular and uncommon, can be acquired only by experience; 
and the whole beauty and grandeur of the art consists . . . in being able 
to get above all singular forms, local customs, particularities, and details 
of every kind.” 

Such doctrine as this runs through the first few Dis- 
courses. In representing costume the painter 
must divest himself of all prejudices in favor of his age or country; he must 
disregard all local and temporary ornaments, and look only on those general 
habits which are everywhere and always the same.” 

Cf. J. E. Spingarn, A History oy Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, 
second edition, New York, 1908, p. 85. 

2 Idler, No. 82, Nov. 10, 1759. The three letters to the Idler (Nos. 76, 
79, and 82) should be read in connection with the Discourses. 

® Works, I., 63-4 (Third Discourse). 

4 Tbid., I., 57-8 (Third Discourse). 

% Ibid., I., 67 (Third Discourse). In portrait painting, however, the 
artist should mediate between “the general air of the antique for the sake 
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Of the Dutch school we read, 


The circumstances that enter into a picture of this kind are so far from 
giving a general view of human life, that they exhibit all the minute particu- 
larities of a nation differing in several respects from the rest of mankind. 
Yet let them have their share of more humble praise. The painters of this 
school are excellent in their own way; they are only ridiculous when they 
attempt general history on their own narrow principles, and debase great 
events by the meanness of their characters.” 

The antithesis felt to exist between the “general” and the 
“particular” may be clearly shown by the following passage 
from the Idler papers: 

The Italian [school] attends only to the invariable, the great and general 
ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal Nature; the Dutch, on the 
contrary, to literal truth and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, 
of Nature, modified by accident. The attention to these petty peculiarities 
is the very cause of this naturalness so much admired in the Dutch pictures, 
which, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly of a lower order, that 
ought to give place to a beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be ob- 
tained but by departing from the other.” 


The earlier Discourses are vastly inferior to the later, and 
the Idler papers represent Sir Joshua at the most immature 
and academic stage of his thinking. In fairness to the great 
artist and teacher, one should recall how often his practical 
sagacity relieves a somewhat barren excursion into theory. 
Thus, as a “practical artist’? he warns his hearers, in the 
Fifth Discourse, that “there is a peculiar difficulty in the 
choice of the excellences which ought to be united.” He 
recalls, to censure, the observation of Pliny that in a certain 
statue of Paris, we discover three different characters— 
the dignity of a judge, the lover of Helen, and the conqueror 





of dignity” and “something of the modern for the sake of likeness.” (Sev- 
enth Discourse.) 

% Tbid., Fourth Discourse. 

11 Idler, No. 79, Oct. 20, 1759.—It is to be observed that in many places, 
especially in the Eleventh Discourse, Sir Joshua means by “the general” 
no more than the total effect or impression of the picture. This total effect, 
however, is nearly related to his theory of the universal, for this it is which 
“speaks the general sense of the whole species.” Hazlitt’s criticism of 
Sir Joshua’s use of the term will be noted. 
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of Achilles; and he remarks, “A statue, in which you endeavour 
to unite stately dignity, youthful elegance, and stern valour, 
must surely possess none of these to any eminent degree.” 
In another place,!* he rather dryly admits that attention to 
“the invariable” is not always to be recommended in portrait 
painting, for 

it is very difficult to ennoble the character of a countenance but at the 
expense of the likeness, which is what is most generally required by such as 
sit to the painter. 


The sound sense of these observations is sufficient to demolish 
the more extravagant of his own speculations—the notion, 
among others, of there being ‘‘an ideal human form.” For 
what worse can be said of an aesthetic ideal than that the 
attempt to realize it in practice will surely fail to yield 
aesthetic pleasure? 

Such, with all the qualifications and the waverings that 
have been suggested, is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s theory of 
“the grand style,” the consummation of all great art. It 
is this theory which furnishes Hazlitt with his point of 
attack. 


II 


The contrast between the two disputants, in professional 
training and equipment, could scarcely have been greater. 
Reynolds was the leading British portrait painter of the 
preceding generation, the President of the Royal Academy; 
Hazlitt, when he wrote his earliest articles, a journalist of 
three or four years’ experience, with a taste for pictures.'® 


8 Works, I., 110 (Fourth Discourse). 

19 References to Hazlitt’s writings will be made to the Collected Works, 
edited by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, 12 vols., London, 1903; citations 
will be by volume- and page-number merely.—The two most important 
papers by Hazlitt on aesthetic principles are the article entitled ‘Fine 
Arts” contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, seventh edition, 1824 
(IX., 377), and that entitled “On the Elgin Marbles,” which appeared in the 
London Magazine for February and May, 1822 (IX., 326). The first-named 
paper was based upon articles of Hazlitt in the Champion, August to Novem- 
ber, 1814. Cf. Collected Works, XI., 208. The articles on the Elgin Marbles 
were originally written for the Examiner, June 16 and 29, 1816. Cf. IX., 
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Such technical knowledge as he possessed he had picked up 
for himself, being impelled by a love of art which, though 
in him it developed late, seems to have been inherent in his 
family. For with the austere Hazlitt blood another and 
softer strain must somewhere have been joined. “If we 
could trace back the line of his ancestry,” says Sir Leslie 
Stephen,” “‘we should expect to find that, by some break 
of fortune, one of the rigid old Puritans had married a 
descendant of some great Flemish or Italian painter. Love 
of graceful forms and bright colouring and voluptuous 
sensation had been transmitted to their descendants, though 
hitherto repressed by the stern discipline of British non- 
conformity.” Hazlitt’s artistic studies seem to have begun 
soon after his famous meeting with Coleridge in 1798,” 
when he was in his twenty-first year. Between 1798 and 
1802 he frequently visited his brother John, the miniaturist, 
in London; and in 1802-03, having decided to become a 
painter, he passed four months in Paris copying pictures in 
the Louvre. For two years, about which we know little, 
he was an itinerant portrait-painter in England, but in 
1805 (nine years before the first of his Champion articles 
were written) he definitely gave up art as a profession. 
But Hazlitt vigorously and frequently assailed the idea 
that proficiency in any art is a prerequisite to criticism; 
he denied “‘peremptorily the exclusiveness of the initiated.” 





466, and J. Douady’s Liste Chronologique des Oeuvres de William Hazlitt, 
Paris, 1906. The two essays in Table Talk, 1821, (VI., 122-145), “On 
Certain Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses,” were written 
apparently after a more careful re-reading of the Discourses than Hazlitt 
had made for the Champion articles; they are perhaps superior in style 
and cleverness; but they show no essential changes in the point of view. 
In the 1814 articles there are scarcely any references to Discourses beyond 
the sixth; in Table Talk references to the later Discourses are frequent. 
Perhaps he had not read the book through in 1814. 

2° Hours in a Library, new ed., n.d., II., 240. 

21 J. Douady, Vie de William Hazlitt L’Essayiste, Paris, i907, pp. 353-4. 

® Collected Works, IX., 357-8. Cf. also the essay “On the Ignorance 
of the Learned,” VI., 70. 
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He could tell, without the help of the cook, whether a dish 
was palatable or not. 

By the phrase “ideal nature” Hazlitt plainly understands 
something wholly abstract, existing only in the mind of the 
artist. 

What has given rise to the common notion of the ideal, as something quite 
distinct from actual nature, is probably the perfection of the Greek statues. 
Not seeing among ourselves anything to correspond in beauty and grandeur, 
either with the features or form of the limbs in these exquisite remains of 
antiquity, it was an obvious, but a superficial conclusion, that they must 
have been created from the idea existing in the artist’s mind, and could not 
have been copied from anything existing in nature.” 

On the contrary, he argues, these statues owe their perfection 
to the facts, first, that the Greeks were a naturally beautiful 
race, and, second, that owing to the advantages of climate, 
dress, exercise, and public encouragement of art, the sculptor 
had extraordinary opportunities for studying his models. 
He copied with scrupulous exactness what was before him, 
merely taking pains to select the finest forms among the 
many fine ones about him. “The ideal,” says Hazlitt, 
in a sentence which gives the keynote of all his criticism, 


is not the preference of that which exists only in the mind, to that which 
exists in nature; but the preference of that which is fine in nature to that 
which is less so. There is nothing fine in art but what is taken almost 
immediately, and, as it were, in the mass, from what is finer in nature. 
Where there have been the finest models in nature, there have been the 
finest works of art.™ 


This same high excellence, scrupulous fidelity to the fine in 
nature, Hazlitt discerns in all the greatest masters of the 
Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools. 

Naturally the tenet of Reynolds’s which incurred Hazlitt’s 
heaviest wrath was the proposition that “the grand style in 
art, and the most perfect imitation of Nature, consists in 
avoiding the details and peculiarities of particular objects.” 
“It appears to us,” says Hazlitt, “that the highest perfection 
of the art depends, not on separating but on uniting general 


% 1X., 377-8. 
* IX., 379. 
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truth and effect with individual distinctness and accuracy.” 
Developing the point, Hazlitt shows that this general truth 
and effect—which he apparently identifies with “the larger 
masses and proportions” or what is called “the breadth 
of the picture”—is helped rather than hindered by attention 
to the minute—for example, by the anatomical details of 
Michael Angelo or the ever-varying outline of Raphael. Or 
again, in portrait-painting it is a general look of the face to 
be caught. 


The ideal is not a negative but a positive thing. The leaving out the details 
or peculiarities of an individual face does not make it one jot more ideal 

. . abstract truth or ideal perfection does not consist in rejecting the 
peculiarities of form, but in rejecting all those which are not consistent with 
the character intended to be given; . . . ” (Italics mine.]}* 


In that last sentence you may think that he has given away 
his case; not if you know this wily antagonist! Once more 
remove, good friends! 


But these modifications of form or expression can only be learnt from 
nature, and therefore the perfection of art must always be sought in nature.** 


Having thus laid, to his own satisfaction, this specter from 
the haunts of the “ideal,” Hazlitt proceeded to follow his 
chosen guides to the perilous end. The “idea of a given 
character,’”’ he had admitted, is preconceived in the artist’s 
mind; but it must be found in nature before it can be ex- 
pressed as it ought. Literally nothing which cannot be found 
in external nature is to be allowed to the imagination. 


Suppose a good heavy Dutch face . . . —this, you will say, is gross; but 
it is not gross enough. You have an idea of something grcsser, that is, 
you have seen something grosser and must seek for it again. When you 
meet with it, and have stamped it on the canvas, or carved it out of the 
block, this is the true ideal . . . 


Thus the ideal, instead of being middle ground, is always an 
extreme; it is “carrying an idea as far as it will go.’”’ 


%1X., 405. 

% Ibid. 

*7TX., 339. For the same idea, cf. XI., 229. Cf. this sentence from 
his literary criticism: “To [Dr. Johnson] an excess of beauty was a fault; 
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Ill 


Before pronouncing upon the positive side of Hazlitt’s 
aesthetic theory, we may raise the question whether his 
strictures upon Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses were 
altogether fair. 

A source of confusion in that book, for the modern reader, 
is the assumption of a “central” form for each species. In 
the light of the importance attached to-day by biologists to 
fluctuational variations, that conception of a “‘medium” 
form is meaningless. Indeed, our idea of “species” itself 
has been fundamentally changed; for, whatever a species is, 
and whatever may be the relations between species and 
variations, certainly the term no longer suggests the static 
conception of eighteenth-century thinkers.?* According to 
the Aristotelian idea, the artist must improve upon nature 
by processes similar to nature’s own. It might be argued 
that this is precisely what the modern selective breeder aims 
to do; and we all know that in selective breeding concentra- 
tion in one direction is necessary to produce any improvement 
in stock. Why should not the principle of concentration, 
and not any loose notion of averages, apply equally to the 
artist’s manipulation of nature? But such reasoning is 
uncomfortably near the “biological fallacy.” Let us be 
content with observing that when we think to-day of general 
groups or classes, it is merely of a set of limits within which 
there may be numerous and equally excellent variations. 
The trend of modern thought, in aesthetics as well as in 
biology, is plainly averse to the assumption that there is 
in nature any tendency toward the production of central 
or medium forms.”® Upon this head, Hazlitt’s criticism, 
though not based upon scientific grounds, is none too strong. 

Closely connected with the flaw just mentioned is Sir 
Joshua’s disdain of details and peculiarities. From passages 





for it appeared to him like an excrescence; and his imagination was dazzled 
by the blaze of light.” (I. 175.) 
28 Cf., e.g., W. Bateson, in Chapter V. of Darwin and Modern Science. 
2°Cf. B. Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, London, 1892, p. 210; 
Butcher, op. cit., especially 194-7. 
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in the earlier Discourses, as Hazlitt well says, “it would 
surely seem that there was nothing in nature but minute 
neatness and superficial effect: nothing great in her style.’’*° 
The fact is, Sir Joshua fails to separate his conception of 
deformity from that of uniqueness in the individual.* 
And there is a large confusion, also noted by Hazlitt,” 
in the use of the word “‘general.”” On the central question 
of the proper relation between the whole and the parts, 
nothing could be better than Hazlitt’s summary: 


The highest perfection of the art depends not on separating but on uniting 
general truth and effect with individual distinctness and accuracy. 


And yet, especially in Hazlitt’s earlier criticisms, only a 
single side of Reynolds’s theory is presented. Many times 
Sir Joshua warns students against inexactness and slovenli- 
ness. Details, he says, are mischievous only when they 
dissipate the attention and draw it away from the con- 
templation of the whole.* Of such qualifications Hazlitt 
takes slight account, and the impression which he gives us 
of the book is onesided. He overemphasizes the frigidly 
neo-classical elements. I have suggested (see note 19, above) 
that by 1814 Hazlitt had read with care only the first six 
Discourses. Now these include the sections least palatable 
to later generations. The best things come in the last six 
or seven Discourses; indeed, throughout the book there 
is a gradual increase in the mellowness and eloquence of the 
criticism. Such a change Hazlitt perceived when he read 
the book through, for he admits that in detached passages 


VI. 131. 

1 One sentence from the Third Discourse will show the tendency to 
equate “deformity” with “the particular.” ‘But the power of discovering 
what is deformed in Nature, or, in other words, what is particular and 
uncommon, can be recognized only by experience;’’ etc. 

® XI, 222. Other inconsistencies are concerned with the distinction 
between beauty and grandeur (VI. 135, 145), and the question whether 
precedence should be given to an imperfect artist of the highest order or to a 
genius in a lower rank of art (VI. 128). 

* Eleventh Discourse. 

* VI. 130. 
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Sir Joshua speaks “with a strain of eloquent truth’— 
though he finds these passages inconsistent with the main 
trend of the argument. 


IV 


What shall be said of the positive side of Hazlitt’s theory 
of art? Is his cardinal principle sound—that the finest 
art is always the exact imitation of the finest nature? 

In the first place, it is to be observed that Hazlitt almost 
completely disregards the very important element of compos- 
ition. Making the supposition that the Elgin marbles 
were originally done as casts from nature, he then puts the 
query, would they not in this case have possessed all the 
same qualities that they now display?® Granted, for the 
sake of argument, one might reply; but is there not in the 
posing of the figures an element of idealization—precisely 
“that which has never existed except in the artist’s mind’’? 
Hazlitt, indeed, describes the making of these statues as if 
the sculptor had found his models in the postures represented 
in the Parthenon pediment and had only to chisel them in 
marble. He takes no account of the skill shown in the 
composition of the group—that sphere in which the element 
of choice enters most decidedly into the creation of beauty.* 

Selection in art is no merely external process; it involves 
not only choosing to include this and to exclude that; it 
involves. also apprehending the particular aspect under 
which an object is to be represented. As Professor A. C. 
Bradley says, “A beautiful landscape is not a ‘real’ land- 
scape. Much that belongs to the ‘real’ landscape is ignored 
when it is apprehended aesthetically; and the painter only 
carries this unconscious idealization further when he deli- 
berately alters the ‘real’ landscape in further ways.’’®’ 


% TX. 328. 

% Thus it seems to me that he almost entirely begs the question of 
idealization when he says that in the cartoons of Raphael there is hardly 
a face or figure that is not “fine and individual nature finely disposed.’ 
[Italics mine.] XI. 226. 

7 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, London, 1911, p. 29. 
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In defining the ideal as “the preference of that which is 
fine in nature to that which is less so,’ has not Hazlitt 
begged the whole question of idealization? Even if we 
suppose the artist to refrain trom the least conscious altering 
of what he observes, there remains the question, how does he 
recognize the “‘fine’’ or the “‘less fine’’ when he sees it? 
Or how, except by reference to a standard of ideal beauty 
(which implies the power to discriminate between the ideal 
and the actual), is he able to form any preconceived ideas of 
the beautiful, as Hazlitt’s theory requires him to do? Indeed, 
in his early Essay on the Principles of Human Action,**® 
he assumes the existence of abstractions, such as “the 
future,” and holds these abstract ideas to be the product of 
the imagination and independent of sense-impressions. 
To be consistent, he should derive the ideal values in art 
from the same realm of the creative imagination, not from 
the physical world. 

But, leaving aside philosophical implications, may we 
not appeal to common sense alone? Will anyone maintain 
in all seriousness that the passage about searching for the 
Dutch face*® represents the process through which an artist 
goes in giving objective existence to his “preconceived 
ideas’? You have formed an ideal of grace or of grossness, 
Hazlitt argues, but you are impotent to put it on canvas 
till you are lucky enough to meet with some individual who 
precisely answers to your mental image! 

By a not uncommon nemesis, Hazlitt, who was so keen in 
pointing out the inconsistencies of Reynolds, is most easily 
refuted out of his own writings. 

Those details or peculiarities only are inadmissible in history [i.e., historical 
painting], which do not arise out of any principle, or tend to any conclusion, 


—which are merely casual, insignificant, and unconnected,—which do not 
a ae toe 


VII. 385, ff. Cf. also paragraph from “Madame de Staél’s Account 
of German Philosophy and Literature” (XI. 179, last paragraph). 
*9 Quoted, p. 189 above. 


4°XT. 228. Fora similar admission, cf. the quotation from Barry, IX. 
380. 
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But in saying this Hazlitt has given away his case. The 
artist is to select the characteristics which are distinctive, 
permanent, felling, and to heighten these by disregarding 
minor and unessential truths. All question of a literal 
reproduction is at an end, and we are conducted back to the 
methods of representative, or typical, art. 


V 

Notwithstanding the empirical nature of his theory of 
art, Hazlitt is not, at bottom, a realist. This will be clear 
from his treatment of what he calls “gusto,” to him the 
crowning quality of great art. It will be seen, too, in his 
criticisms of individual pictures. 

“Gusto” Hazlitt defines as “power or passion in defining 
any object.’“! Titian’s flesh-color has it: 


the blood circulates here and there, the blue veins just appear, the rest is 
distinguished throughout only by that sort of tingling sensation to the eye, 
which the body feels within itself. 

The same artist’s landscapes have prodigious gusto; so have 
Michael Angelo’s forms, and, with a difference, Correggio’s; 
Rubens’s Fauns and Satyrs have it; and Rembrandt has it in 
everything. Raphael’s gusto was only in expression; the 
Greek statues attain it through perfection of form alone. 
Claude’s landscapes are lacking in this quality. The fulness 
of Shakecpeare’s dramatic invention takes from his gusto. 
His power is “not intense, but discursive.” Milton, on the 
other hand, 


repeats his blows twice; grapples with and exhausts his subject . . . 
There is a gusto in Pope’s compliments, in Dryden’s satires, and Prior’s 
tales; and among prose writers Boccaccio and Rabelais had the most of it. 


These examples sufficiently define the quality. To use 
a less fantastic word, we might say, I think, that Hazlitt 
means simply “‘intensity,’”’ with the corollary that in painting 
this intensity results in the excitation of more senses than 
that to which the primary appeal is made. Sensations of 
smell, of taste, or of hearing are mingled with those of sight, 


“T. 77; cf. IX. 313. 
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and the complexity of these sensations intensifies our 
emotional reaction, since more of our functions enter into it. 
Thus of one of Titian’s landscapes Hazlitt writes: 


[the winds] seem to sing through the rustling branches of the trees, and 


already you might hear the twanging of bows resound through the tangled 
mazes of the wood. 


Professor Babbitt cites this passage from Hazlitt and 
somewhat similar passages from Diderot, Rousseau, and 
Coleridge as early statements of the “theory of suggestive- 
ness” in art—‘‘the way the arts may melt together and 
interpenetrate in emotion.’™ 

Without doubt the passage from Hazlitt in question 
illustrates the tendency of romantic critics to judge of paint- 
ings not objectively by their design and rational import, but 
subjectively by their emotional appeal. It is worth noting, 
however—Professor Babbitt is clear on the point—that 
Rousseau’s Essai sur l’origine des langues gives to music 
alone the power thus to play upon other senses than the one 
directly appealed to.“ Thus although Hazlitt’s language is, 
as Professor Babbitt notes, close to that of Rousseau, the 
two are really talking of different things: Rousseau of visual 
images excited by sounds; Hazlitt of sensations of touch, 
smell, or hearing aroused by those of sight. 

Rousseau had repudiated the usurpation by one art of the 
means employed in another. Every sense, he observed, has 
its own peculiar field. Hazlitt, too, recognized, theoretically 
at least, such a separateness of aim and method in the 
different arts. 


That picture is of little comparative value [he says] which can be frans- 
lated into another language,—of which the description in a common catalogue 


“1. 78. 

® The New Laokoon, p. 128. 

# Tbid., p. 124. 

Cf. the passage from Rousseau (Chap. XVI.) cited by Babbitt, p. 123. 
Cf. also this sentence from the first chapter of Rousseau’s Essai: “On 
voit méme que les discours les plus éloquents sont ceux od I’on enchAsse 
le plus d’images; et les sons n’ont jamais plus d’énergie que quand ils font 
Veffet des couleurs.” 
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conveys all that is expressed by the picture itself; for it is the excellence of 
every art to give what can be given by no other in the same degree.“ 
In a similar strain, he accounts for the failure of West’s 
“Death on the Pale Horse” by the painter’s attempt to 
convey through painting the effects proper only to poetry.*’ 
Yet in his interpretations of pictures Hazlitt shows a ten- 
dency to write of them in terms of sound, touch, or smell. 
Of “St. Peter Martyr” he writes, “You hear floating near, 
in dim harmonies, the pealing anthem, and the heavenly 
choir.’** Poussin’s “Education of Bacchus” “makes one 
thirsty to look at it—the colouring even is dry and adust.’”® 
Two of Titian’s masterpieces are “like a divine piece of 
music . . . like an exhalation of rich distilled perfume.’®° 
It is hard to say how far such language is merely meta- 
phorical, or how far it signifies an actual excitation of senses. 
Whatever their significance for Hazlitt’s personal psy- 
chology, such passages, with numberless others that might 
be cited, exemplify very definitely the type of criticism to 
which his books on art belong. It is, in a word, impressionism 
—the interpretation of works of art by reference to the 
emotions which they excite in the individual breast.™ 
Vitality, vividness, tang, gusto—under such terms may be 
swept the quality which Hazlitt chiefly valued, and they 
are primarily terms of emotional experience. Suggestiveness 
of language becomes, therefore, of vast importance in such 


“IX. 406.—This is, of course, merely a succinct statement of the 
most important generalization of Lessing in Laokoon. See especially 
Chapters XVI. and XVII. Hazlitt, who did not read German, had no 
opportunity to become acquainted with Lessing’s work, for the Laokoon 
was not translated into English until 1836 (by Ross). De Quincey freely 
translated the first four chapters in Blackwood’s for November, 1826. 
On the early influence of the Laokoon in England, see the preface of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s translation (London, 1874), pp. xxxii, ff. 

47 TX. 320-1. (Edinburgh Magazine, December, 1817). 

#8 IX., 352. 

#9 TX., 24. 

8 IX., 32. 

51 The word impressionism is used, of course, not in its technical meaning, 
descriptive of a particular technique in painting, but in its usual meaning 
in literary criticism. 
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criticism; a mood rather than an idea is to be communicated, 
a rapture is to be shared. Hence language becomes inevitably 
figurative.” The critic relies upon the images suggested to 
his imagination to throw the reader into a mood answering 
to his own. 
You see nothing but patriarchs [writes Hazlitt of four ecclesiastical paint- 
ings by Rubens], primeval men and women, walking among temples, or 
treading the sky—or the earth, with an ‘air and gesture proudly eminent,’ 
as if they trod the sky—when man first rose from nothing to his native 
sublimity.¥ 

Evidently, far as is Hazlitt’s conception of “gusto”— 
the condition of grandeur in art—from strict realism, it is 
no less far from the “grand style’ of the classicists. To 
them the crowning virtue of art is restraint; to Hazlitt it 
is, to vary his own phrase, carrying an emotion as far as it 
will go. Sir Joshua’s attitude toward the expression of the 
passions in art is a distrustful one. “If you mean to preserve 
the most perfect beauty in its most perfect state, you cannot 
express the passions,” he says;“ and elsewhere® he observes 
that a too great tumult in a certain picture of Poussin’s 
offends the eye at first sight, and makes impossible the 
pleasure which is, first and last, the true aim of art. Hazlitt, 
on the contrary, finds the backgrounds of Poussin’s historical 
pictures “‘hardly surpassed.” 
His giants, seated on the top of their fabled mountains, and playing on their 
Pan’s pipes, are as familiar and natural as if they were the ordinary inhabi- 
tants of the scene.* 

® Ruskin, I believe, refers to Hazlitt only once in Modern Painters 
(Part II., Sect. III., Chap. 1, sect. 11). Then itis to throw contempt on 
his abuse of figurative language. Hazlitt had written of a Cuyp, ‘“The tender 
green of the vallies beyond the gleaming lake, the purple light of the hills, 
have an effect like the down on an unripe nectarine.”” (IX., 19.) Ruskin 
observes: “I ought to have apologized before now, for not having studied 
sufficiently in Covent Garden to be provided with terms of correct and 
classical criticism . . . Now I dare say that the sky of this first-rate 
Cuyp is very like an unripe nectarine; all I have to say about it is, that it is 
exceedingly unlike a sky.” 

8 TX. 52. 

% Fifth Discourse. 

% Seventh Discourse. 

TX. 384.—Sir Joshua, of course, allows great merit to Poussin’s land- 
scapes. 
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Poetry, Hazlitt had said, in his Lectures on the English 
Poets, holds the mirror up to nature “seen through the 
medium of passion and imagination, not divested of that 
medium by means of literal truth or abstract reason.’’5’ 
Such a view of poetry would seem out of harmony with a 
theory of the fine arts which exalted exact copying of existing 
objects. But it is clear, I trust, that, in spite of this appear- 
ance of thorough-going realism, Hazlitt’s criticism of art is 
fundamentally not realistic at all. He is a romanticist in 
revolt against the classical regard for what Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds called ‘‘the presiding feelings of mankind.” 


VI 


In the following paragraphs I can indicate only in very 
sketchy fashion Hazlitt’s relations to some important 
movements of the nineteenth century. 

A considerable part of Hazlitt’s more purely theoretic 
criticism of art is, as has been shown, a vigorous, if not 
wholly coherent, protest against the “grand manner,” an 
assertion of the claims of the minute, the local, and the 
lowly.** He seeks to establish the right of the painter to 
pay heed to particular, individual characteristics. Such an 
effort was distinctly in line with the tendencies of a scientific 
3 century which gained its chief illuminations from the patient 
. study of carefully observed facts. And the history of art 
in the nineteenth century showed these tendencies in a great 


7V.8, 

58 But Hazlitt did not deny all gradation in fitness or dignity among 
various subjects. In one of the papers of the Round Table, after admitting 
the interest, from the standpoint of the painter, attaching to any object in 
nature, he insists, ““The superiority of high art over the common or mechani- 
cal consists in combining truth of imitation with beauty and grandeur of 
subject.” In other papers one finds adequate recognition of the principle 
of the univers..1,—e.g., this passage: ‘‘Dress a figure in what costume you 
please (however fantastic, however barbarous), but add the expression 
which is common to all faces, the properties which are common to all 
drapery in its elementary principles, and the picture will belong to all 
times and places” (IX. 20). 

Here I am concerned with showing merely on what aspects of the 
problem Hazlitt threw his emphasis. 
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variety of ways—in the genre paintings of the French school, 
in the peasant studies of Millet, in the prevailing realism of 
so much late British and American painting. 

But not all the striking departures from classicism were 
in the direction just indicated. Classicism is essentially 
centralized; the “sagacity” which its works exhibit is drawn 
not only from the accumulated experience of a single life, 
but from what are felt to be the “presiding” qualities of 
all men. It is possible to move away from classicism by more 
than one path. The poet or the painter may profess exclusive 
allegiance to the facts discerned by his individual observa- 
tion, and so become a realist; or, quite indifferent to these 
facts, he may withdraw into a world different from and more 
stirring than the actual—into the other-world of the 
poetic imagination; in which case he becomes a romanticist. 
Now the products of realism and of romanticism are alike 
in this: that, in contrast to classicism, they set a higher 
value on the uniqueness of the individual experience than 
on the universal sense of mankind. 

Such a bipartite development may be traced in nineteenth- 
century art. The unearthly ladies of Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones have little enough in common with the peasants of 
Millet; yet both represent a departure from classical tradi- 
tion. In the pre-Raphaelite movement, which had its 
origin about twenty years after Hazlitt’s death, may be 
discerned both kinds of reaction against classicism. Pre- 
Raphaelitism, writes Mr. Lawrence Binyon, 


in the public mind is associated with two main attributes, a minute partic- 
ularity of method in painting, and a poetic or romantic temper. But the 
two main characteristics were soon . . . to become separated, one group 
of artists being dominated by one side of the tradition set up, and another 
group by the other; so that such diverse works as John Brett’s ‘Aosta’ and 
Burne-Jones’ ‘Mirror of Venus’ have both been regarded as Pre-Raphaelite.** 


Ruskin, writing on the Academy pictures of 1858, takes 
fidelity to fact as the distinguishing mark of the new school. 


°° Pre-Raphaelitism and Other Essays and Lectures on Art, by Ruskin, 
ed. L. Binyon, Introd., p. vii. 
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‘Here we have literally only experiments and early lessons: trials of 
strength on fragments of landscape in serene weather; quiet little mill- 
streams and corners of meadows, slopes of sand hills, farmyard gates, black- 
berry hedges, and clumps of furze.® 


And then, in his usual turgid style, he prophesies the enlarge- 
ment of vision which will come 


when the power of painting, which makes even these so interesting, begins 
to exert itself, with the aid of imagination and memory, on the splendid 
transience of nature, and her noblest continuance. 


Ruskin’s doctrine of the arts is, in certain respects, merely 
a protest, similar to Hazlitt’s, though vastly more influential, 
against the regularity, conventionalism, and coldness of the 
established schools. And the manner in which Ruskin would 
have the student begin the training of his aesthetic percep- 
tions is precisely the manner advocated by Hazlitt—by the 
observation of details and differences. 


You know how fond modern architects . . . are of their equalities and 
similarities; how necessary they think it that each part of a building should 
be like every other part. Now Nature abhors equality and similitude, just 
as much as foolish men love them." 


The lion on a public building must be a real lion, not “the 
Grecian sublimity of an ideal beast.” Our grand historical 
and classical painters should give place to less pretentious 
workmen who shall set themselves patiently to painting the 
veritable life around them.® Such a reaction against 
classicism™ in the direction of realism is anticipated by the 
art-theories of Hazlitt.” 


60 Tbid., p. 277. 

*! Tbid., p. 63. 

® Tbid., p. 98. 

8 Tbid., p. 165. Cf. Chap. I. of Vol. III. of Modern Painters,—“Touching 
the Grand Style.” 

“It is hard to use the term “classicism” without offending someone. 
My use of the terms “classicism,” “realism,” “romanticism,” is that presented 
in W. A. Neilson’s Essentials of Poetry. I have not, however, attempted 
to distinguish here between ‘‘classicism’’ and ‘‘neo-classicism’’; but I do not 
mean to exclude imagination and closeness to fact from the excellences of 
great classical works. The greater the work of art, the more evenly it ex- 
hibits all three qualities in fusion. Perhaps it would be right to reserve the 
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But the main significance of the pre-Raphaelite movement 
is rather its imaginative bent than its literal exactness; and 
Ruskin was even more energetic in preaching the uses of the 
imagination than in defending the scientific precision of the 
realist. One has only to recall in this connection the descrip- 
tion of clouds and mountains in Modern Painters or the 
interpretations of Turner’s marines. It is in the quality of 
romantic impressionism that these suggest Hazlitt. In 
the most characteristic portion of his art-criticism, there- 
fore, Hazlitt anticipated the coming revolution in taste and 
the doctrines of the most influential critic in the generation 
following his own. 

Hazlitt’s reaction against neo-classicism points really 
in two directions: through his polemical theorizing toward 
realism, through his appreciative criticism of pictures 
toward romanticism. He never succeeded in synthesizing 
his views, in evolving a consistent and well-rounded theory 
of the fine arts. The substance of his discussions is often 
wearisome, and the tone harsh, disputatious, strident. Yet 
his criticism, with all the defects of impressionism upon it, 
has still the power at times to stir and to delight us. Some 
of the artist’s rapture and fire, which remained a possession 
of Hazlitt long after he had given up his apprenticeship in 
the studio, is felt in these pages. Now and again he com- 
ments in phrases which we shall hardly forget when we look 
at the works that called them forth. For instance, this, 
descriptive of one of Raphael’s cartoons: 





adjective “classical” for such masterpieces, and to apply “pseudo-classical”’ 
to works characterized by rationality and regard for form, but deficient 
in sense of fact and in imagination. 

®& The tendencies of the art-criticism of so voluminous and, if I may say 
it, so uncritical a writer as Ruskin do not lend themselves to succinct state- 
ment. For his own strictures upon his early work in Modern Painters, see 
Frondes Agrestes, the little book of selections chosen by a female admirer 
and published by the author’s consent. Caution against too great partic- 
ularity is frequent in Ruskin’s Academy notes and other papers. Mr. 
Binyon, indeed, is more impressed by his warnings against excess of detail 
than by his insistence on the beauty of it. 


f 
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f The Beggars are as fine as ever: they do not lose by the squalid condition 
'b: of their garb or features, but remain patriarchs of poverty, and mighty in 
a disease and infirmity as if they crawled and grovelled on the pavement of 


Heaven! 


One virtue, not invariably found in works on aesthetics or in 
aesthetic criticism, may be freely accorded to Hazlitt—the 





| virtue, namely, of being really inside his subject. However 
; much he erred in logic, Hazlitt had experienced the aesthetic 
: emotion. 
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X. HOW HENRY JAMES REVISED 
RODERICK HUDSON: A STUDY IN STYLE 


Henry James tells us in his preface to the revised edition 
of his novels, with what interest and emotion he renewed 
acquaintance with his book, Roderick Hudson, after a quarter 
of a century had elapsed since its first appearance, in 1875. 
He takes up its failings and its defects, of which he is fully 
conscious and which he sees with very keen perspicacity. 
He writes: 


I have felt myself then, on looking over past productions, the painter 
making use again and again of the tentative wet sponge. The sunk surface 
has here and there, beyond doubt, refused to respond: the buried secrets, 
the intentions, are buried too deep to rise again, and were indeed, it would 
appear, not much worth the burying. Not so, however, when the moistened 
canvas does obscurely flush and when resort to the varnish-bottle is thereby 
immediately indicated. The simplest figure for my revision of this present 
array of earlier, later, larger, smaller, canvases, is to say that I have achieved 
it by the very aid of the varnish-bottle. It is true of them throughout that, 
in words I have had occasion to use in another connexion (where too I had 
revised with a view to “possible amendment of form and enhancement of 
meaning”’) I have nowhere scrupled to re-write a sentence or a passage on 
judging it susceptible of a better turn. 


The purpose of this article is to study in some detail the 
nature of the revisions James made, to classify them as much 
as possible, with the idea of throwing more light on Jamesean 
style.? ‘ 

It may be stated at the outset that James revised most 
thoroughly. There is barely a sentence in Roderick Hudson 
which has remained unchanged. Very often the revision is 
trifling, of practically no importance, but it is there, witness 
to the fact that its author read, reread, weighed and cor- 
rected. However, he never altered the order of a paragraph. 

Henry James realized that “‘the center of interest through- 

1 This study is the result of investigations in connection with a course 
given by the author as “‘Lectrice’”’ at the Sorbonne (1920-21). All quatotions 


from the revised version of Roderick Hudson refer to the Macmillan edition 
of 1921, those from the first edition, to that of 1883 (2 vols). 
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out Roderick is in Rowland Mallet’s consciousness, and the 
drama is the very drama of that consciousness... ” 
He adds: “but as what happened to him was above all to 
feel certain things happening to others, to Roderick, to 
Christina, to Mary Garland, to Mrs. Hudson, to the Cava- 
liere, to the Prince, so the beauty of the constructional game 
was to preserve in everything its special value for him.’’ 
James felt very keenly that his treatment of Mary Garland 
was insufficient to justify Roderick’s having pledged his 
faith to her and Rowland’s being in love with her from the 
start; he was a ware of the fact that Mary was unconvincing, 
“in spite of the later patching-up of the girl’s figure.” As 
Mary plays such an important réle in the novel we shall 
first study how James set about to patch her up, to prove 
or rather try to prove that she was “‘irresistible.” 

There is very little change from the original description 
of Mary. From calling her “slender” to saying that she was 
“straight” no progress is made, nor does James add much 
to our idea of the girl when he says instead of: “her gray 
eye was clear but not brilliant, and her features were bravely 
irregular” (p. 41), —“‘her dark pupils a trifle heavy, failed, 
as might be said, of publicity of expression. Her features 
were bravely irregular . . . ”’ (p. 47). But the author has 
inserted a phrase, the type of phrase we shall find again and 
again and to which we shall refer later. A little further he 
again goes back to Mary and here the revision is more radi- 
cal: 


p. 58 First edition Revised edition p. 66. 


The girl beside him pleased him 
immensely, and suspecting that her 
charm was essentially her own and 
not reflected from social circum- 
stance, he wished to give himself the 
satisfaction of contrasting her with 
the meager influences of her educa- 
tion. 


The girl beside him appealed, 
strangely, to his sense of character, 
and even, in her way, to his sense of 
beauty, and, satisfied that her 
quality would be very much her 
own, and neither borrowed nor 
reflected nor imposed, he wished, 
positively as a help for liking her 
better, to make her show him how 
little her situation had had to give 
her. 
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We see from the above passage that James is preoccupied 
with the realization that Mary is not sufficiently convincing. 
And when Rowland tells her that he shall often wonder 
about her, her reaction to his remark is handled as follows: 


p. 61 First edition Revised edition p. 69 


She received it not only, as Rowland 
foresaw, without a shadow of co- 
quetry, of any apparent thought of 


She received it only, as he had fore- 
seen, without the sign of a flutter 
or a thought of conscious grace. 


listening to it gracefully, . . . 


However, it is later in the book, when Mary has to contend 
with disappointment, with disillusionment and with humilia- 
tion, that James makes the greatest changes, changes in 
style, in his trea‘ment of her: 


V. II, p. 52. 

She always had a smile, she was 
always eager, alert, responsive. She 
Es Cs a0 css 


p. 300 
She was always eager, alert, respon- 
sive; she had always her large 
settled smile, which reminded him of 
some clear ample “spare-room,”’ 
some expectant guest-chamber, as 
they said in New England, with its 
windows up for ventilation. She 
re 


Here James expands on the quality of Mary’s smile (by 
using a metaphor), a feature which predominates throughout 
the novel. And in the same paragraph he continues: 


This point he usually tried to as- 
certain; but he was obliged to 
proceed cautiously, for in her mis- 
trustful shyness it seemed to her 


This point he usually tried to as- 
certain, for the effect of her so 
suddenly-quickened vision of a 
more mixed order than she ever 





dreamt of was to make her see 
everything as mixed, and cross- 
examination by that law, as neces- 
sarily ironic. 


that cross-examinanec musttion es- 
sarily be ironical. 


The last passage cited adds nothing to our conception of 
Mary but is an illustration of the later James style. The 
pages with which we are here concerned are a fine net-work 
of revisions, but lack of space permits of none but the most 
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characteristic changes. A few more examples, however, are 


necessary: 
First edition 

This was partly on account of the 
purity and rigidity of a mind that 
had not lived with its door ajar 
upon the high-road of thought, for 
passing ideas te drop in and out at 
their pleasure, but had made much 
of a few long visits from guests 
cherished and honoured—guests 
whose presence was a solemnity. 


There was something exquisite in 
her pious desire to improve herself, 
and Rowland encouraged it none the 
less that its fruits were not for him. 
In spite of her lurking rigidity and 
angularity it was very evident that 
she had a native sense of beauty 
which only asked to become pliable, 
and in which already at moments 
she lost herself delightedly. For all 
that she was not demonstrative, 
that her manner was simple and her 
small-talk of no very ample flow; 
for all that, as she has said, she was a 
young woman from the country, 
and the country was West Nazareth, 
and West Nazareth was, in its way, 
a stueborn little fact, she was 
feeling the direct influence of the 
great amenities of the world, and 
they were shaping her with a divine- 
ly intelligent touch. “Oh, exquisite 


Revised edition 

This was partly on account of the 
purity and rigidity of a mind that 
had not lived with its door ajar 
upon the high-road of cosmopolite 
chatter, for passing ideas to drop 
in and out at their pleasure, but 
that had none the less looked out, 
ever, from the threshold, for any 
straggler on the “march of ideas,” 
any limping rumour or broken- 
winged echo of life, that would stop 
and be cherished as a guest. 


Her desire to improve herself struck 
him at moments as almost grim, and 
not the less so that the fruits of the 
process for which his aid was indis- 
pensable were so little to be served 
at any table of his. She might have 
‘been originally as angular as he had, 
on the other scene, positively liked 
her for being; but who was to say 
now what mightn’t result for her 
from the cultivation of a motive for 
curves? “Oh, exquisite . . 


We have here a decided condensation of the first version, and 
we must admit that the passage about West Nazareth was 
somewhat diffuse. However, do we not have evidence again 
of the peculiar turn of James’ later style rather than a bring- 
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ing into higher relief of Mary’s character? And is it not also 
true of the following lines which he adds to the above revised 
version and which we do not find in the first edition? 


First edition 

When he said to Mary Garland that 
he wished he might see her ten years 
hence, he was paying mentally an 
equal compliment to circumstance 
and to the girl herself. Capacity 
was there, it could be freely trusted; 
observation would have but to sow 
its generous seed. “A superior 
woman”—the idea had _ harsh 
associations, but he watched it 
imaging itself in the vagueness of 
the future with a kind of hopeless 
confidence. 


Revised edition 
She would develop, evidently, right 
and left, and to the top of her 
capacity; and he would have been 
at the bottom of it all. But that was 
where he would remain, essentialy 
and obscurely; all taken for granted, 
as a good cellar, with its dusky 
supporting vaults, is taken for 
granted in a sound house. 


If the passage does anything but make the conception 
obscure, it is rather to emphasize the part played by Row- 


land, to stress his reactions. 
of Mary upon Rowland: 


p. 147 
At that season the wild flowers had 
mostly departed, but a few of them 
lingered, and Mary never failed to 
espy them in their outlying corners. 
They interested her greatly; she 
was charmed when they were old 
friends, and charmed even more 
when they were new. She displayed 
a very light foot in going in quest of 
them, and had soon covered the 
front seat of the carriage ...... 
Rowland, of course, was alert in her 
service, and he gathered for her 
several botanical specimens, .. . . 
. she called to him eagerly to 
stop; the thing was impossible! 
Poor Rowland, whose passion had 
been terribly underfed, enjoyed 
immensely the thought of having her 
care for three minutes what should 
bece..ae of him. 


And again, showing the effect 


p. 411 
At that season many of the wild 
flowers had gone, but others lingered 
and Mary never failed to “spot” 
them in their outlying corners. She 
gave herself up to them, interested 
when they were old friends, and 
charmed even more when they were 


Her foot was light in quest of 
them and she had soon covered the 
front seat of the carriage... ... 
Rowland had always supposed 
himself to dislike the race of weed- 
gathering, vase-dressing women, 
disposers, over the domestic scene, 
of bristling, tickling greenery; but 
he was none the less alert ..... 
Poor Rowland, whose interest in her 
had so much more nourished itself 
on plain fare than snatched at any 
golden apple of reward, enjoyed 
immensely ..... 
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Finally, to show what transformation had taken place in 
Mary’s face during Roderick’s absence, Henry James made 


the following revisions: 


II, p. 39 First edition 

She was older, easier, more free, she 
had more of the manner of society. 
She had more beauty as well, 
inasmuch as her beauty before had 
been the quality of her expression, 
and the sources from which this 
beauty was fed had in these two 
years evidently not wasted them- 
selves. 


Rowland felt almost instantly .. . 
{not in this version] 


Revised edition p. 285 
She was older, easier, lighter; she 
had, as would have been said in 
Rome, more form. She had thus, he 
made out, more expression, facial 
and other, and it was beautifully as 
if this expression had been accumu- 
lating all the while, lacking on the 
scene of her life any channel to 
waste itself. It was like something 
she had been working at in the long 
days of home, an exquisite em- 
broidery or a careful compilation, 
and she now presented the whole 
wealth of it as a king of pious 
offering. Rowland felt almost 
WE SO Si es reg ae 
She might have been an 
tionaily fine specimen-islander of an 
unclassed group, brought home by 
a great navigator and treatable as 
yet mainly by beads and comfits. 


Cristina Light says of Mary’s beauty: 


I, p. 80. 

If a woman is not to be 2 brilliant 
beauty in the regular way, she will 
choose, if she’s wise, to look like 
that. 


p. 332 
If a woman is not to scream out 
from every pore that she has an 
appearance—which is a most awful 
fate—quite the best thing for her 
is to carry that sort of dark lantern. 
On occasion she can flash it as far 
as she likes. 


In another passage, a few lines above the one just cited, 
James speaks of the “rare nature, the strange life and 
play,” of her beauty, and he has Christina Light add in the 
second version: ‘She looks magnificent when she glares— 
like a Medusa crowned not with snakes but with a tremor of 
doves’ wings.” Whereas in the first edition, in the early 
part, we are made to feel that Mary was decidedly “plain,”’ 
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yet interesting \voking, in his revised version James tries 
to efface as much as possible the impression of plainness, 
though he is conscious of the fact that he needed to conserve 
an antithesis to Christina: “One is ridden by the law that 
antitheses, to be efficient, shall be both direct and complete. 
Directness seemed to fail unless Mary should be, so to 
speak, “plain,” Christina being essentially so ‘“‘coloured’’; 
and completeness seemed to fail unless she too should have 
her potency. She could moreover, by which I mean the 
antithetic young woman could, perfectly have had it; only 
success would have been then in the narrator’s art to attest 
it.” James enhanced Mary’s beauty in the second version, 
in the passages referring to it after the two years of separation 
from Roderick. We shall now pass to other characters in 
the book before trying to make any classifications or general 
remarks. 

Christina Light is one of the characters which underwent 
the least changes in the revised version. James felt, as he 
tells us in his Preface, that her ‘“‘cown presence and action 
are, on the other hand,... all firm ground... ” 
And he adds: “I remember at all events feeling, toward the 
end of Roderick, that the Princess Casamassima had been 
launched, that wound-up with the right silver key, she 
would go on a certain time by the motion communicated; 
thanks to which I knew the pity, the real pang of losing 
sight of her.” He did, however, make one slight though 
important change. In the first edition Christina is a Protest- 
ant who turns Catholic in order to marry the Prince, while 
in the second James has the Cavaliere tell us: ‘‘and it’s 
lucky for our friends that they too are children of the great 
Mother”—in the first edition he says: “though he does 
propose to marry a Protestant. He will handle that point 
after the marriage.” And in another connection, where 
in the original version we read: “(He was stupified at this 
indication that she had suddenly embraced the Catholic 
faith,” in the later one we find: “He took account of this 
indication that she had suddenly begun again to pratigquer 
religiously”; and again: “Is it true that she has become a 
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Catholic? So she tells me. One day she got up in the 
depths of despair; at her wits’ end, I suppose, in other words, 
for a new sensation. Suddenly it occurred to her that the 
Catholic Church might after all, hold the key—might give 
her what she wanted, so she sent for a priest.” Naturally 
this passage has no counterpart in the revision. 

Henry James described the physical beauty of Christina 
with such vividness and skill that there was no occasion, 
when revising, to make any changes—a word is added or 
omitted here and there, but that is all. 

When Rowland hears that Christina has broken off her 
engagement to the Prince, his reception of the news, in the 
revised version, only overloads the picture we have already 





made for ourselves of the young girl’s character: 


First edition 

II. p. 86. 

Rowland heard his news with a kind 
of fierce disgust; it seemed the 
sinister counterpart of Christina’s 
preternatural mildness at Madame 
Grandoni’s assembly. She had been 
too plausible to be honest. Without 
being able to trace the connection, 
he yet instinctively associated her 
present rebellion with her meeting 
with Mary Garland. If she had not 
seen Mary, she would have let things 
stand. It was monstrous to suppose 
that she could have sacrificed so 
brilliant a fortune to a mere move- 
ment of jealousy, to a refined 
impulse of feminine devilry, to a 
desire to frighten poor Mary from 
her security by again appearing in 
the field. Yet Rowland remembered 
his first impression of her; she was 
“dangerous,” and she had measured 
in each direction the perturbing 
effect of her rupture. She was 
smiling her sweetest smile at it! For 
half an hour Rowland simply 
detested her—he longed to denounce 


Revised edition 

p. 340 
Rowland greeted the news with a 
gasp, and there sounded in his ears 
the sinister click as of a fitting to- 
gether of bad pieces. She had been 
too plausible to be honest. Witl:out 
being able to trace the connection, 
he yet instinctively associated her 
present rebellion with her meeting 
with Mary. Sinister it thus suddenly 
showed, her exhibition of eager 
mildness at Madame Grandoni’s, 
and all the uneasiness she had then 
stirred in him came back with a 
chill. Yes, it was clearer than it was 
obscure, and he recognised in the 
stroke now startling him the hand 
armed to deal some blow at Miss 
Garland’s small remnant of security. 
So it hung before him, portentous 
and ugly. If she had not seen Mary 
she would have let things stand, but 
she had seen her and she acted. It 
was monstrous indeed to suppose 
that she could have sacrificed so 
brilliant a fortune to a mere move- 
ment of jealousy, to a calculation of 
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Il. p. 86. First edition 

her to her face. Of course, all he 
could say to Giacosa was that he 
was extremely sorry. “But I am not 
surprised,” he added. 
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Revised edition _p. 340 
quite futile effects, to a desire to 
create for the poor girl some poison- 
ous alarm. Yet he remembered his 
first impression of her; she was 





“dangerous,” and she had measured 
in each quarter the penetration of 
her announced rupture. She hov- 
ered there for him as tasting that 
strength in it. If the question had 
been of her penetrating, he, verily, 
was penetrated, and it made him 
long, for a minute that was as sharp 
as a knife-edge, to denounce her to 
her face. But of course all he could 
say to his visitor was that he was 
extremely sorry, though indeed he 
was not surprised. 


The above is a typical example of how James applied his 
varnishbrush. He took a straightforward, natural para- 
graph and introduced into it his characteristic psychological 
analysis, rendering it extremely obscure. The result, as the 
reader can see for himself, is that all life and spontaneity 
vanished. 

Has Henry James altered or improved the character of 
Roderick as depicted in the original version? He says 
himself: ‘‘Roderick’s disintegration, a gradual process, and 
of which the exhibitional interest is exactly that it is gradual 
and occasional, and thereby traceable anc watchable, swal- 
lows two years in a mouthful, proceeds quite mot by years, 
but by weeks and months, and thus renders the whole view 
the disservice of appearing to present him as a morbidly 
special case. ... My mistake on Roderick’s behalf— 
and not in the least of conception, but of composition and 
expression—is that, at the rate at which he falls to pieces, 
he seems to place himself beyond our understanding and our 
sympathy.”” James felt that he should have given many 
more “adventures and complications” but he understood 
that there is a law of time and that action needs “a certain 
factitious compactness.” The following example will show 
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how he tried to accentuate the change which took place in 


Roderick’s character: 


p. 66 First edition 


“That’s not what she would call it; 
she would say I am corrupted.” 


“Stay a bit!” cried Roderick; you are 
a better Catholic than the Pope. 
I shall be content if she judges fairly 
of me—of my merits, that is. The 
rest she must not judge at all. She’s 
a grimly devoted little creature; may 
she always remain so! Changed as 
I am, I adore her none the less. 


Revised edition p. 75 
“That’s not what she would call it; 
she would say I’m spoiled; I’m 
not sure she wouldn’t say that I’m 
already hideously corrupted.” .. . 


“Right about everything!” Roderick 
cried in derision; “what a horrible 
description of one’s future bride! 
I don’t ask you to be a better Catho- 
lic than the Pope. I shall be content 
if she’s right about my interests— 
for ‘everything,’ sometimes, may 
happen to be hostile to them. 
But I agree with you about her grim 
devotion. It’s exactly what I 
built on, and, changed as I am, 
I’m not changed about her. 


There is a selfish note about the speech which is exaggerated 
in the second version. In one of the last chapters of the 
novel we again have a glimpse of Roderick through Row- 


land’s eyes: 


II, p. 150 


Rowland sometimes walked with 
him; though Roderick never invited 
him he seemed properly grateful 
for his society. Rowland now 
made it'a rule to treat him as a 
perfectly sane man, to assume that 
all things were well with him, and 
never to allude to the prosperity 
he had parted with or to the work 
he was not doing. He would have 
still said, had you questioned him, 
that Roderick’s condition was only 
a lugubrious interlude. It might 
last yet for many a weary hour; but 
it was a long lane that had no turn- 
ing. 


p. 414 


Rowland was sometimes the asso- 
ciate of these walks, for if his friend 
never directly proposed it he yet as 
little visibly resented it; and the 
only way at present to treat him 
was as a graceful, an almost genial, 
a certainly harmless eccentric, with 
whom one assumed that all things 
were well and held one’s tongue 
about the prosperity he had for- 
feited, or maintained to any ques- 
tioner—much rejoicing, for the 
time, there were none—that such 
were the interlunar swoons of the 
true as distinguished from the false 
artist, and that the style of genius 
was as{much in them as in the 
famous Homeric nod. 
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Here again as in other passages we find no change except the 
introduction of a peculiar turn which is so typical of James’ 
later style. The character of Rowland undergoes no more alter- 
ation than did the preceeding ones. A few sentences will 
illustrate, as in the other cases, the very minute brushing 
up which they underwent in revision: 

Il, p. 33. First edition 

Rowland’s face bore the traces of 


extreme trouble. The frate kept 
his finger in his little book, and 


Revised edilion p. 277 
Rowland’s face might have borne 
for him the traces of extreme 
trouble; something he appeared 


folded his arms picturesquely across 
his breast. It can hardly be 
determined whether his attitude, 
as he bent his sympathetic Italian 
eye upon Rowland, was a happy 
incident or the result of an exquisite 
spiritual discernment. To Rowland, 
at any rate, under the emotion of 
that moment, it seemed blessedly 
opportune. 


mildly to consider as he kept his 
finger in his little book and folded 
his arms picturesquely across his 
breast. Was his attitude, as he 
bent his sympathetic Italian eyes, 
the mere accident of his civility or 
the fruit of an exquisite spiritual 
tact? To Rowland, however this 
might have been, it appeared a sort 
of offer of ready intelligence. 


After the interview described above Rowland had a talk 
with Roderick concerning his attitude toward his betrothed 
and proposed sending for both her and his mother. We cite 














here extracts from their conversation: 


I, p. 34. 


You are still engaged to your cou- 
sin? Roderick frowned darkly but 
assented. ‘“Wouldn’t it give you 
pleasure, then, to see her?” 
Roderick turned away and for 
some moments answered noth- 
ing. “Pleasure!” he said at last, 
huskily. “Pain will do as well!” 
“T regard you as a sick man,” 
Rowland continued. “In such a 
case Miss Garland would say that 
her place is at your side.” 


p. 279. 


Your engagement still holds? 
“‘Holds’?” Roderick glared. 
“Holds what?” ‘Well some resi- 
duum of what it originally did. If 
you were to see your intended you 
would perhaps be able to judge.” 
Roderick thought. “Do you mean 
by that that if you see her you may 
be better able to squash me?” 
Rowland winced at this—he flushed; 
but he bore up. “I should in the 
light of that speech, even if I hadn’t 
already, as it seems to me, other 
lights, regard you as a very sick man. 
I can’t imagine that if Miss Garland 
knew how sick she shouldn’t at once 
feel that her place is at your side.” 
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In the above few lines the author has given an entirely 
different turn to Roderick’s answer; he made him rather 
impertinent to his benefactor Rowland, aiming a direct 
shaft at him, and in this way increasing or accentuating 
Roderick’s “disintegration.”” The whole chapter in which 
the above conversation is reported underwent very thorough 
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revision. Unfortunately lack of space prevents me from 


giving many illustrations. 


A few disconnected phrases, 


however, might give a fair idea of those revisions: 


First edition 
— gentleness . 


an no vey serene frame of mind . 


of his agitated conscience oe 

to journey tremulously to shores 
darkened by the shadow of deeper 
He could only promise himself to be 
their devoted friend and servant. . 

If ‘sedemption—Rederick seemed to 
Teason—was to arrive with his 
mother and his affianced bride, these 
last moments of error should be 
doubly erratic. He did nothing; 
but inaction, with him, took on an 
unwonted air of gaiety. ; 
though Rowland failed to guess in 
what fashion present circumstances 
had modified his relations with 
Christina. 


Revised edition 
noble mildness . 
in no great riot of relief . 


places of his charity .. . 


only to be handed over at the end 
to an element still more capable of 
betraying him . . 

He could only promise himself to be 
their stubborn even if disdained 


support. 


If redemption—the brilliant youth 
appeared to reason—was to arrive 
with his mother and his affianced 
bride, these last moments of error 
should be worth redeeming. He 
only idled, but he idled with inten- 
sity. .. . though Rowland could 
but wonder to what issue events 
had brought his relations with 
Christina. 


The reader will agree that in the last case we have a de- 
cided improvement on the first version. 

Before passing to the treatment of other characters in 
the book we shall give one more paragraph involving Row- 
land and his attitude toward Mary Garland, a paragraph 
which illustrates admirably the method employed by 
James: 
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Il, p. 83. First edition 

Rowland felt himself at liberty to 
say no more. No allusion to Chris- 
tina had passed between them since 
the day they met her at Saint 
Peter’s, but he knew that she knew, 
by that infallible sixth sense of a 
woman who loves, that this strange 
and beautiful girl had the power 
to injure her. To what extent she 
had the will Mary was uncertain; but 
last night’s interview apparently 
had not reassured her. It was under 
these circumstances equally un- 
becoming for Rowland either to 
deprecate or to defend Christina, 
and he had to content himself with 
simply having verified the girl’s 
own assurance that she had made a 
bad impression. He tried to talk of 
indifferent matters—about the stat- 
ues and the frescoes; but to-day 
plainly aesthetic curiosity, on his 
companion’s part, had folded its 
wings. Curiosity of another sort 
had taken its place. Mary was 
longing, he was sure, to question 
him about Christina; but she 
found a dozen reasons for hesitating. 


Revised edition _p. 338 

He was still silent again, held a 
moment by a strange intensity of 
thought. Yes, this young woman 
would never be anything but 
unjust to the other one, and that 
though neither had a vulgar soul. 
And he saw the attitude in Mary 
as immutable as ever, and Christina 
was interesting, and Mary would 
be wrong. He himself could take 
it thus and yet not “mind.” How 
little with her there, verily, he 
minded! This came and went in 
fifty seconds—leaving all the rest, 
however, not less distinct. He knew 
that his companion knew, by that 
infallible sixth sense of a woman 
who loves, how the beautiful 
strange girl she had seen for the 
first time at Saint Peter’s (since 
when she had asked no question 
about her) had possibly the power 
to do her a definite wrong. To what 
extent she had the will remained of 
course ambiguous, and last night’s 
interview had somehow, by a 
perverse process, only proved an 
omen of ill. It was in these condi- 
tions equally unbecoming for Row- 
land to deprecate or to defend 
Christina, and he had to content 
himself with simply having verified 
the latter’s own assurance that she 
had made a bad impression. He 
tried to talk of indifferent matters 
. _. about the statues and the 
frescoes; but to-day plainly the 
quest of elegant knowledge on 
Mary’s part had folded its wings. 
. . . She was longing, he was sure, 
to break ground again on the 
subject of Christina; but... 


Psychological analysis is again the process employed by 
James to bring out into higher relief the sentiments of his 


“hero.”’ 
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Mr. Leavenworth, the wealthy American who gave 
Roderick an “order” for a statue of Intellectual Refinement, 
fared rather well in the slight changes of the revised edition. 
James made him more conceited, more boastful, more what 





he considered American, than in the first portrayal: 


Il, p.22 First edition 


“And now for our Culture!” he 
said in the same sonorous tones, 
demanding with a gesture the 
unveiling of the figure, which stood 
somewhat part, muffled in a great 
sheet. ... 


The forehead, however, strikes me 
as not sufficiently intellectual. In 
the statue of Culture, you know, 
that should be the great point. 
The eye should instinctively seek 
the forehead. Couldn’t you elevate 
it a little?” 


Revised edition p. 266 

“And now, please, for my Creation!” 
he said with the same grandilo- 
quence, demanding by a gesture the 
discovery of the muffled mass that, 
standing somewhat apart, had 
represented for some time past the 
young sculptor’s partial response 
to his encouraging order. .. . 
The cerebral development, how- 
ever, strikes me as not sufficiently 
emphasised. Our subject being, as 
we called it—didn’t we?—Intel- 
lectual Refinement, there should 
be no mistaking the intellect, 
symbolised (wouldn’t it be?) by an 
unmistakably thoughtful brow. 
The eye should instinctively seek 
the frontal indications. Couldn’t 
you strengthen them a little?” 


Of Miss Blanchard, who was really in love with Rowland 
but who was to marry Leavenworth, we read: 


Il, p. 75. 

. . « The facile side of a union with 
Miss Bfanchard had never been 
present to his mind; it had struck 
him as a thing, in all ways, to be 
compassed with a great effort. He 
had a half an hour’s talk with her; 
a farewell talk, as it seemed to 
him—a farewell not to a real 
illusion, but to the idea that for him 
in that matter there could ever be 
an acceptable pis-aller. He con- 
gratulated Miss Blanchard upon 
her engagement, and she received 
his good wishes with a touch of 
primness.. But she was always a 


p. 326 
The facile side of a union with 
Miss. Blanchard had never been 
present to his mind; it had struck 
him as a thing, in all ways, to be 
compassed with a great effort, and 
he had not even renounced the 
effort: he had never come, he felt, 
so near it. He had half an hour’s 
talk with her; a farewell talk, as 
it seemed to him—a farewell not 
to a real illusion, but to the idea that 
for him, in the matter of committing 
himself for life, grim thought, there 
could ever be a motive that wouldn’t 
ache like a wound. Such a pressure 
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II,p. 75. First edition 

trifle prim, even when she was 
quoting Mrs. Browning and George 
Sand, and this harmless defect did 
not prevent her responding on this 
occasion that Mr. Leavenworth 
had a “glorious heart.” Rowland 
wished to manifest an extreme 
regard, and he fell a-thinking that 
a certain natural ease in a woman 
was the most delightful thing in the 
world. 


Revised edition p. 326 
would resemble that of the button 
of an electric bell kept down by the 
thumb—prescribing definite action 
to stop the merciless ring. He 
congratulated Miss Blanchard upon 
her engagement, and she received 
his good wishes as if he had been 
a servant, at dinner, presenting 
the potatoes at her elbow. She 
helped herself in moderation, but 
also all in profile. He had wished to 
be decent, but he felt the chill and 
his zeal relaxed, while he fell 
a-thinking that a certain natural 
ease in a woman was the most 
delightful thing in the world. 


The omission of Mrs. Browning and George Sand is a 
happy one. Instead of elaborating on the character of 
Miss Blanchard, however, James again centers the inter- 
est around Rowland and his reactions, while Miss Blanchard, 
except for her being shorn of her outward primness— 
we infer it still exists—remains virtually uachanged. We 
shall return to this passage, however, in another connec- 
tion. 

The remaining characters, Mrs. Light and Mrs. Hudson, 
the Cavaliere and others, underwent very little revision 
from the pen of the author. James made Mrs. 
Light perhaps a trifle more vulgar and ridiculous when he 
retouched the following passage: 


I, p. 186 

Rowland promptly remarked that 
this was obvious. He saw that the 
lady’s irritated nerves demanded 
comfort from flattering reminis- 
cence, and he assumed designedly 
the attitude of a zealous auditor. 


She was a very ugly awe 


p. 217 
Rowland promptly remarked that 
this was obvious, for he saw that 
the poor woman’s irritated nerves 
required the comfort of some 
accepted overflow and he assumed 
designedly the attitude of a person 
impressed by her sacrifices. . . 
One must believe in something, 
hangit!... 
She was a very ugly baby—I give 
you that for a remarkable fact; . . . 
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I, p. 186 First edition 

A certain person—I needn’t name 
him—had trifled with my generous 
confidence— .. . 


Of course my face was sad... . 


I have taken her to the Jews and 
bidden her put up her veil, and 
asked if the mother of that young 
lady was not safe! 


Revised edition pp. 217 
A certain person—I needn’t name 
him—had trifled with a confidence— 
a confidence that I had in short 
placed: oh my dear, but placed/ . . 
Oh, of course, after what I had seen, 
the poor face of me, off my guard, 
must have told things! . . . 
I’ve taken her to the Jews and 
bidden her put off her veil and let 
down her hair, show her teeth, her 


shoulders, her arms, all sorts of 
things, and asked if the mother of 
that young lady wasn’t safe! 


In the very last passage cited James emphasizes the vulgar- 
ity, the cheapness of Mrs. Light, by having her enumerate 
all of Christina’s charms, leaving almost nothing to the 
imagination. Where, in the first edition the author had 
Mrs. Light tell Rowland that she would have given her a 
bath of ‘‘molten pearls’, if necessary, in the revised version 
he changed it to “‘millefleurs, at fifty francs a pint’’; in the 
first we read: “pulled off her rags, and as I may say, wrapped 
her up in cotton’’—“‘in velvet and ermine” is what we find in 
the revision. 

We shall now pass to a brief consideration of the type of 
changes we find in the revised text, attempting to classify 
them if possible. 

One of the first questions we might ask ourselves is: did 
James change his manner of description? Was he retouched 
the passages in which he described the American or the 
Italian scene? He tells us himself in his Preface that the 
Italian scene was still very fresh in his mind when he wrote 
the book: “One fact about it indeed outlives all others; 
the fact that, as the loved Italy was the scene of my fiction— 
so much more loved than one has ever been able, even after 
fifty efforts, to say!—and as having had to leave it persisted 
as an inward ache, so there was soreness in still contriving, 
after a fashion, to hang about it and in prolonging, from 
month to month, the illusions of the golden air.”’ As for 
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Northampton, where the first part of the book is laid, he says: 
“Pathetic, as we say, on the other hand, no doubt, to reperu- 
sal, the manner in which the evocation, so far as attempted, 
of the small New England town of my first two chapters, fails 
of intensity—if intensity, in such a connexion, had been 
indeed to be looked for. . . What I wanted, in essence, was 
the image of some perfectly humane community which was 
yet all incapable of providing for it, and I had to take what 
my scant experience furnished me.’”’ He apologizes for nam- 
ing the town on the ground that, under the influence of 
Balzac, who “ ‘did’ Saumur, did Limoges, did Guérande,” 
“why shouldn’t one, with fond fatuity, talk of almost the 
only small American ville de province of which one had 
happened to lay up, long before, a pleased vision?’ We 
cannot cite further from James’ arguments but shall show 
immediately how he handled some passages of a descriptive 
character: 
p. 55 First edition Revised edition p. 63 
. . . Roderick had chosen the Roderick had chosen his happy 


feasting place; he knew it well and 
had passed many a summer after- 
noon there, lying at his length on 
the grass and gazing at the blue 
undulations of the horizon. It was 
a meadow on the edge of a wood, 
with mossy rocks protruding 
through the grass and a little lake 
on the other side. 


valley, the feasting place; he knew 
it well and had passed many a 
summer afternoon there, lying at 
his length on the grass in the shade- 
and looking away to the blue 
distances, the “purple rim’ of the 
poet, which had the wealth of the 
world, all the unattainable of life, 
beyond them. A high-hung meadow 
stretched on one side to a peculiarly 
dark wood, in which he used to say 
there were strange beasts and 
“monsters,” who couldn’t come 
out, but who put it out of the 
question that one should go in; and 
the meadow had high mossy rocks 
protruding through the grass and 
formed in the opposite direction 
the shore of a small lake. 


The insertion of the“ ‘purple rim’ of the poet,” of the 
“monsters,’’ simply gives a pedantic tone to the passage, 
without adding much to the actual description of the spot. 
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p. 192 First edition 

Rowland went very often to the 
Coliseum; he was never tired of 
inspecting this monument. 
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Revised edition p. 225 
Rowland went very often to the 
Coliseum; he had established with 
this monument and with its exuber- 
ance of ruin, in those days all 
untrimmed, a relation of the ten- 
derest intimacy. 


3 


Here James lends personal attributes to inanimate objects, 
as he also does in the following passage, which is not strictly 
speaking descriptive: 
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p. 65 

Rowland, in the geniality of a 
mood attuned to the mellow charm 
of a Roman villa .. . 


II. 161 

a huge white monastery rises 
abruptly from the green floor of 
the valley and complicates its 
picturesqueness with an element rare 
in Swiss scenery. 


p. 76 
pinihinlk in the geniality of a mood 
attuned to all the stored patiences 
that lurk in Roman survivals. 


p. 427 
a huge white monastery rises 
abruptly and contributes to the 
somewhat spare concert of blue- 
green and blue-grey the diversion 
of a sharp discord. 


" In the last cited passage James adds a touch of color which 
; is not found in the first version—in other words he explains 
what was “rare in Swiss scenery.” On the whole, however, 
James left all his passages of description virtually untouched. 
Occasionally he inserted a word or two to give local color, as 
’ . for instance, when in speaking of Mrs. Hudson, James wrote 
in the first edition (p. 40): “it was singular to see a woman to 
whom the experience of life had conveyed such scanty 
reassurance,” he inserted in rewriting: “the experience of 
the elm-shaded life,” thus referring to one of the character- 
* istics of New England towns. And again, at the very end 
of the novel, in the first version we read: “Mary Garland 
lives with Mrs. Hudson at Northampton .. . ,” while in 
the second we find: “She lives with Mrs. Hudson under 
the New England elms. . . ’’; in the first James speaks of 
Mount Holyoke as one of the hills near Northampton, in the 
second he adds Mount Tom. But these changes are ex- 
tremely slight, almost negligible when we compare them 
with the revisions cited in other connections. 
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Another type of change is the introduction of phrases which 
give evidence of learning, and which add a pedantic tone, as 
in the previously cited passage about “interlunar swoons” 
and the “Homeric nod,”’ references which rather detract and 
mystify, instead of elucidating and contributing something 
to our understanding. Or, where in the first edition, in 
speaking of “living with open doors as long as we can,” 
Roderick exclaims: ‘Yes, let us close no doors that open upon 
Rome. For this, for the mind, is eternal warm weather’’; 
in the revised version James has Roderick say: ‘‘For this, for 
the mind, must be the most breathable air in the world—it 
gives a new sense to the old Pax Romana.’”’ Now Roderick’s 
mentality and culture were not of the type to justify his 
speaking in such terms. 

James showed a greater fondness for similes and méta- 
phors in the revisions he made. Where in the first version 
we read (II, p. 62): “with his head high and his brilliant 
glance unclouded,” the revised version gives (p. 312): 
“with his head high and his face as clear as a beach at the ebb.” 
In the original version (II, p. 74) James has Rowland reflect 
about Mary: “he would have called her beautiful’’; in the 
revision (p. 326): “he would recklessly have pronounced it 
‘rich’. It was as if she had somehow put lights in her dim 
windows and you could hear somewhere behind them the tuning 
of mystic fiddles.”” The passage previously cited referring to 
Miss Blanchard, where James introduced the “button of an 
electric bell” is another illustration of the same tendency. 
In describing Mary’s smile, James wrote in the early version: 
“Rowland, indeed, had not yet seen this smile in operation; 
but something assured him that her rigid gravity had a 
radiant counterpart.”; the author revised it as follows: 
“Rowland indeed had not yet seen this accident produced; 
but something assured him that when, on due cause, she 
should cease to be serious, it would be like the final rising of 
the plain green curtain of the old theatre on some—not very 
modern—comedy.”’ Referring to the Cavaliere’s smile, the 
first version reads: “This time unmistakably the Cavaliere 
smiled, but still in that very out-of-the-way place’’; in the 
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revision: “The Cavaliere’s smile was like the red tip of a 
cigar seen for a few seconds in the dark.’ In a letter to 
Cecilia, Rowland writes of Roderick: “Nature has given 
him his faculty out of hand, and bidden him be hanged with 
it!” The revised version reads, in addition to this phrase, 
“It’s as if she shied her great gold brick at him and cried 
‘Look out for your head’.” And again, speaking of Roderick, 
James reflects: ‘with a look in his face that Rowland had 
not seen all winter. It was strikingly beautiful.” He changed 
it to: “the reign of all reason was in his face. Jt was like the 
sudden light of a golden age to come.”” These few examples 
give a fair idea of the type of figures of speech introduced by 
James in revising the novel. 

Very often James inserts expressions which are extremely 
forced and unnatural, such as: “she was a small softly- 
desperate woman,” in place of the original “small eager 
woman”; “the girl went on with her sewing” is replaced by 
“the girl prosecuted her work’’; “he was killed”’ is supplanted 
by “he was awfully killed’; ‘a singularly unhappy woman” 
reads in the revised version “‘a woman heavily depressed;” 
“duties of this life’ becomes “duties of our earthly pil- 
grimage”’; “an old friend” is changed to “an extreme intimate’’; 
“publicity of expression” is a phrase added to the description 
of Mary’s charms; “he walked up and down a while re- 
flecting” is superseded by “he walked up and down and 
publicly considered”; “there is nothing narrow about her but 
her experience” is changed to “nothing scanted”; “‘a vivid 
portrait of the girl” becomes “‘a straight recall of the young 
girl”; “‘a piece of needlework” gives place to “‘a strenuous- 
looking piece of needlework”; “But we are very easy now; 
are we not, Mary?”’, put in the mouth of Mrs. Hudson is 
vastly more appropriate than the later: “Now, however, 
we're quite ourselves, and Mary, I think, is really enjoying 
the revulsion.’’; “I thought Northampton really unpardon- 
ably tame”’ is changed to: “I thought Northampton quite 
too abysmally flat.” 

James often substitutes a concrete statement or expression 
or a more common one, for a less definite one, as for instance: 
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p. 65 First edition 

Well, the passion is blazing; we 
have been piling on fuel hand- 
somely. 


p. 68 
the boy was living too fast, he 
would have said, and giving alarm- 
ing pledges to ennui in his later 
years. 


II, p. 149 

Mrs. Hudson was obliged to inter- 
mit her suspicions of the deleterious 
atmosphere of the Old World, and 
to acknowledge the superior purity 
of the breezes of Engelthal. 


Il, p. 23 
A sculptor isn’t a tailor. 


II, p. 3 

he used to reflect that during those 
days he had for a while literally 
been beside himself. 


Il, p. 38 

Roderick’s sending for them was, 
to her imagination, a confession of 
illness. 


II, p. 63 
She adores me! 
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Revised edition p. 74 
Well then, haven’t I got up steam 
enough? It won’t have been for 
want of your being a first-class 
stoker. 


p. 78 
he was eating his cake all at once 
and might have none left for the 
morrow. 


p. 413 
Mrs. Hudson was reduced to forget- 
ting, above all, that the poison of 
Europe—as she knew Europe— 
might lurk in the breeze, and even 
to admitting that the eggs of Engel- 
thal were almost as fresh and the 
cream almost as thick as those of 
the Connecticut valley. 


p. 267 
A sculptor isn’t a tailor, and I 
didn’t measure you for a pair of 
trousers. 


p. 275 
he used to reflect that during those 
days he had been literally beside 
himself—even as the ass, in the , 
farmer’s row of stalls, may be 
beside the ox. 


p. 284 
Roderick’s sending for them at all 
was, to her imagination, a confession 
of some pernicious ill, some visi- 
tation, probably, of malignant 
disease. 


p. 313 
She thinks all the world of me. She 
likes me as if I were good to eat. 
She’s saving me up, cannibal- 
fashion, as if I were a big feast. 


Sometimes James introduces expressions which are almost 
too familiar, as for example, where in the first version we 
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read: “that another man admired her,” in the revised edition 
we find: “the point that another man was in a state about 
her”; or instead of “miserably tipsy” James corrects, ‘“‘miser- 
ably the worst for liquor”; “he had had a domestic struggle” 
becomes “he had had a row at home’; or when Madame 
Grandoni tries to find a term to describe Mary Garland, 
James, in revising has her call Mary “Miss Garland of the 
Back Woods.” Other examples could be cited. 

Several passages have already been given to illustrate the 
rather obscure, analytical style which James affected in his 
later years. A few more examples will emphasize my pe‘nt: 


p. 70 First edition 

Rowland took immense satisfaction 
in his companion’s lively desire to 
transmute all his impressions into 
production. 


p. 10 

He was not a sentimental father, 
and the roughness I just now spoke 
of in Rowland’s life dated from 
his early boyhood. 


p. 170 

it seemed, indeed, to Rowland 
surprisingly frank—a pregnant ex- 
ample of his companion’s strangely 
irresponsible way of looking at 
harmful facts. 


II, p. 60 
Roderick was peculiarly inscrutable. 


II, p. 69 

Rowland had purchased, as he 
supposed, temporary tranquillity 
for Mary Garland; but his own 
humour in these days was not 


Revised edition p. 80 
Rowland took high satisfaction in 
this positive law, as he saw it, of 
his companion’s spirit, the instinct 
of investing every grain of sense or 
soul in the enterprise of planned 
production. 


p. 10 
He was not a sentimental father, 
and the introduction into Row- 
land’s life of that grim ghost of the 
wholesome by which I spoke of it 
just now as being haunted dated 
from early boyhood. 


p. 199 
it seemed indeed to Rowland sur- 
prisingly free—a lively instance 
of his friend’s disassociated manner 
of looking, as might have been said, 
at the time of day. 

p. 310 
Roderick’s reflecting surface ex- 
hibited, for the time, something of 


a blur. 


p. 320 


Mary Garland; but his own spirit, 
in these days, was given over to the 
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II, p. First edition 
especially peaceful. He was at- 
tempting, in a certain sense, to lead 
the ideal life, and he found it at the 
least not easy. 


II, p. 52 

She said many things which he 
thought very profound—that is, 
if they really had the fine intention 
he suspected. 


Il, p. 7 

He had, of course, asked himself 
how far it was questionable taste 
tofinform anfunprotected girl, for 
the needs of a cause, that another 
man admired her; the thing super- 
ficially had an uncomfortable analo- 
gy with treating the young lady as 
a cat’s-paw. 


Revised edition p. 320 
elements. The ideal life had been 
his general purpose, but the ideal 
life could only go on very real legs 
and feet, and the body and the 
extremities somehow failed always 
to move in concert. 

p. 301 
She said many things that he 
thought very happy—that is if they 
meant certain other things that they 
perhaps didn’t, and meant all of 
those. 

p. 247 
He had of course rather sounded 
his scruples before deciding to 
make to an unprotected girl, for 
the needs of a cause—and not her 
cause, but his very own—the point 
that another man was in a state 
about her: the thing too much 
resembled, superficially, risking the 
disturbance of her peace. 





The small and unimportant changes which Henry James 
made are legion and it is impossible to record even a hun- 
dredth part of them. In collating the two texts one wonders 
why he should have preferred one word to another, as for 
instance “slim” to “slender”; “romantic” to “picturesque’’; 
“ability” to “talent’’; “immediate interest” to “quickened 
interest”; “foolish” to “silly”; “nasty word” to “sharp 
word’’; “estimate” to “valuation’’; ‘‘mildness” to “gentle- 
ness”; “companionship” to “society”; “friend” to “‘com- 
panion” ; “‘plaguey’”’ to “devilish” ; “base” to “rude”; “candid” 
to “frank”; “flushing” to “blushing,” and many others. 
It is merely a question of personal taste and something which 
an outsider cannot judge. James seems to have developed 
a preference for certain expressions which one finds often in 
the revised novel, such as “a vague afterglow,” the verb 
“flare,” —light plays an important réle in his imagery. 

In a few cases the second version is an improvement on 
the first, as in the following passages: 
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& Ka 
p. 24 First edition 
Rowland’s intelligent praise had 
sobered him; he was ruminating 
the full-flavoured verdict of culture. 


II, p. 17 
It is in the matter of quantity 
that he has broken down. 


II, p. 72 

They’re a precious pair! This is 
what I think. You by no means 
exhaust the subject when you say 
that Christina is dramatic. 


Revised edition p. 27 
Rowland’s intelligent praise had 
steadied him; he had heard ab- 
solutely for the first time in his life 
the voice of taste and of authority 


p. 259 
The talent’s there, it’s the applica- 
tion that has broken down. 


p. 324 
I think they’re a precious pair— 
and yet that one hasn’t said all 
when one says, as I have so often 
done, that she likes drama, likes 
theatricals—what do you call them? 
—histrionics, for their own sweet 
sake. 


The last citation, from the mouth of the Cavaliere, is more in 
keeping with the Italian gentleman than the original version. 
But weighing all the examples gleaned from the collation of 
the two editions, cases of the last kind are in a decided 
minority. The closing paragraph of the novel is a good 
illustration of the points I have been trying to bring out in 
this study; I cite it here in full before giving the natural 


conclusions reached in my investigations: 


II, p. 192 

That cry still lives in Rowland’s 
ears. It interposes persistently 
against the reflection that when 
he sometimes—very rarely—sees 
her, she is unreservedly kind to 
him; against the memory that 
during the dreary journey back to 
America, made of course with his 
assistance, there was a great frank- 
ness in her gratitude, a great grati- 
tude in her frankness. Mary 
Garland lives with Mrs. Hudson 
at Northampton, where Rowland 
visits his cousin Cecilia more 
frequently than of old. When he 
calls upon Mary he never sees Mrs. 


p. 463 
That cry still lives in Rowland’s 
ears. It interposes persistently 
against the consciousness that when 
he sometimes—very rarely—sees 
her, she is inscrutably civil to him; 
against the reflexion that during 
the awful journey back to America, 
made of course with his assistance, 
she had used him, with the last 
rigour of consistency, as a character 
definitely appointed to her use. She 
lives with Mrs. Hudson under the 
New England elms, where he also 
visits his cousin Cecilia more fre- 
quently than of old. When he 
calls on Mary he never sees the 
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II, p. 192 First edition 

Hudson. Cecilia, who, having her 
shrewd impression that he comes 
to see the young lady at the other 
house as muchas to see herself, 
does not feel obliged to seem unduly 
flattered, calls him whenever he 
reappears the most restless of 
mortals. But he always says to her 
in answer, ‘No, I assure you I am 
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Revised edition p. 463 
older lady. Cecilia, who having 
her shrewd impression that he comes 
for the young person, -he still young 
person, of interest at the other 
house as much as for any one else, 
fails to show as unduly flattered, 
and in fact pronounces him, at each 
reappearance, the most restless of 
mortals. But he always says to her 


the most patient!” in answer: “No, I assure you I’m 


the most patient!” And then he 
talks to her of Roderick, of whose 
history she never wearies and 
whom he never elsewhere names. 


Sufficient illustrations have been given to allow the 
reader to judge for himself and to agree that in revising 
Roderick Hudson, Henry James made very few radical 
changes, that he in no way altered the story, but that he made 
a most minute revision of his style. The result of that 
revision is, barring very few exceptions, the introduction of 
an element, germs of which were to be found in the first 
version—that is, a great tendency to analyze; that in the 
final version this tendency became a habit, an affectation, if 
you will. The effect of that introspective, analytical trait is 
an obscuring of spontaneous, natural passages, making them 
labored, heavy, ambiguous, and sometimes almost im- 
penetrable. There is a feeling of effort, of deliberate striving 
for effect which spoils the youthful production and robs it 
of what was fresh and easy and sincerely unaffected. 
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